“This is a book that should be on every activist’s reading list, 
and in every social studies class.” 


—RAJ PATEL, author of The Va/ue of Nothing and Stuffed and 
Starved 


“Companeras provides a view from within the Zapatista 
communities of the women who are making history in the 
Lacandon settlements. ... Working in producer and market 
operations, the women gained the ability to voice their 
history in moving accounts that reveal what led to the revolt 
and the changes they have succeeded in making during the 
twenty years since the uprising.” 


—JUNE NASH, Distinguished Professor of Anthropology 
Emerita, The City University of New York 


“Hilary Klein has given us a rare gift: an accessible book that 
beautifully conveys the experience of many indigenous 
Zapatista women in a time of incredible social mobilization 
and change.” 


—SHANNON SPEED, Director of Native American & 
Indigenous Studies at the University of Texas at Austin and 
editor of Dissident Women: Gender and Cultural Politics in 
Chiapas 


“The Zapatista movement captures the essence that—as we 
build collective power to achieve social justice, we make the 
road by walking. Companeras contains many valuable 
lessons for those of us in the immigrants’ rights movement 
in this country, and is a must-read for all organizers and 
movement-builders.” 


—JAVIER H. VALDéS, Co-Executive Director of Make the Road 
New York 


“Women are taking leadership in social change. Again. In 
this very special book, Hilary Klein describes how women do 
this within the Zapatista movement and explains why 
Zapatista women can firmly say, ‘Today there is hope and 
freedom in our lives.’ Not only is this a fascinating book, it 
should be a solid point of reference for all those interested in 
constructing a new world of freedom.” 


—GUSTAVO ESTEVA FIGUEROA, author of Celebration of 
Zapatismo 


“Klein has made a tremendous contribution to the world.... 
Companeras would be a delight to use in college courses in 
Women’s Studies, Latin American Studies, Sociology, or 
Political Science.” 


—KAREN KAMPWIRTH , Robert W. Murphy Professor of 
Political Science at Knox College and author of Feminism 
and the Legacy of Revolution: Nicaragua, El Salvador, 
Chiapas 


“This is a book for women and men, for activists and for 
students, for survivors and world-changers, for the 
oppressed, the poor, and the precarious. Onwards 
companeras y companeros ” 


—PETER LINEBAUGH, author of Stop, Thief 
The Commons, Enclosure, and Resistance 


“This account of resistance is a unique document that will 
enable the reader to understand the profound implications 
of the Zapatista uprising for indigenous women. Hilary Klein 
brings to the Englishspeaking world the soulful stories of 
indigenous women who have decided to build ‘a world in 
which many worlds fit.’” 


—R. AIDA HERNANDEZ-CASTILLO, author of Histories and 
Storiesfrom Chiapas Border Identities in Southern Mexico 


and editor of Dissident Women: Gender and Cultural Politics 
in Chiapas 


“Hilary Klein has provided us with the most beautiful gift... . 
| was beyond moved by this book. | love it. It is a tool for 
constructing freedom, by women, in the creation of new 
worlds.” 


—MARINA SITRIN, author of Everyday Revolutions: 
Horizontalism and Autonomy in Argentina and co-author of 
They Can't Represent Us! : Reinventing Democracy from 
Greece to Occupy 


“As refreshing as cool water in a heat wave... .A richly 
textured narrative where political and historical context 
blend seamlessly with the compellingly personal.” 


—AURORA LEVINS MORALES, author of Medicine Stories and 
Remedios: Stories of Earth and Iron from the History of 
Puertorriquenas 
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Companeras /s dedicated first and foremost to the Zapatista 
women whose stories of courage and dignity grace the 
pages of this book. 


And, as Zapatista women think of their past and future in 
terms of their mothers and daughters, this book is lovingly 
dedicated to my mother, Kim Klein, and my niece, June 
Imelda Shepard Klein. 
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Foreword 
Roxanne Dunbar-Ortiz 


Hilary Klein’s Compafneras: Zapatista Women’s Stories is an 
essential addition to the extensive literature about the 
EZLN’s autonomous communities in Chiapas, Mexico. 
Although it is well known that the Zapatistas have 
advocated for equality and leadership roles for women and 
girls—starting long before the uprising on New Year’s Day 
1994 and continuing through the present—little has been 
written about the specifics of their practices and resulting 
social relations, and, signifi-cantly, what lessons are to be 
had here for other social movements. 

There is no better person to do this work than Klein, who 
lived in Chiapas for several years, working with women’s 
cooperatives in Zapatista communities. Her previous 
experience as a community organizer in the United States— 
tackling issues such as affordable housing, immigrants’ 
rights, and violence against women—prepared her to be a 
keen observer and trusted participant in the Zapatista 
communities. 

Companeras is not only the story of these women but 
also the story of the Zapatista movement itself—from its 
inception in 1983—told from the perspective of women. 
Women and girls experienced dramatic changes in their 
lives, and transformed the movement into something 
profoundly distinct from previous social movements of the 
post-feminist era. Klein describes how the EZLN actively 
opened new spaces for women’s participation and how this, 
in turn, radically impacted the structure, content, and 
aspirations of their movement. She captures the dynamic 
relationship between the early leadership of the EZLN 
pushing from above and women at the grassroots level 
pushing from below. And Klein makes it clear that the 
Zapatistas themselves still consider their movement a work 
in progress, acknowledging the unfinished business 


ofentrenched male chauvinism and traditional limitations on 
women’s social and political lives. 

Thanks to more than forty years of women’s studies that 
emerged from the women’s liberation movement, we are 
more aware than ever that women have always played key, 
decisive roles in social move- ments—their contributions 
being timeless and universal. However, in our histories of 
social movements in the United States, we have often 
featured individual women, placing less emphasis on the 
resilience and_- effectiveness of movements’ and 
organizations that women have transformed through their 
demands for new kinds of actions and rela-tions. The 
powerful Student Non-Violent Coordinating Committee 
(SNCC) of the early 1960s civil rights movement comes to 
mind as an example. Klein’s work presents an analytical 
model for reappraising movements through the lens oftheir 
female participants. 

Companeras, then, is brilliant and informative for its 
history of the Zapatista struggle, but is also relevant and 
useful in developing current movements and organizations 
everywhere, perhaps especially in the United States. 
Companeras suggests an array of potential lessons for those 
of us who are fighting for social justice in this country and 
beyond. This book is a timely invitation to readers to reflect 
on those lessons for themselves. 


ROXANNE DUNBAR-ORTIZ iS One of the founders of the women’s 
liberation movement of the late 1960s. She has been 
involved in union organizing, in movements against the 
Vietnam War and imperialism, and since 1973 has worked 
with indigenous communities for sovereignty and land 
rights. A historian, writer, and professor emeritus in Native 
American Studies at California State University, she is 
author of Roots of Resistance: A History of Land Tenure in 
New Mexico and The Great Sioux Nation, as well as a memoir 
trilogy: Red Dirt: Growing Up Okie; Outlaw Woman: A 


Memoir of the War Years, 1960-1975; and Blood on the 
Border: A Memoir of the Contra War. Her book An Indigenous 
Peoples’ History of the United States was released in 
September 2014. 





Zapatista women from the village of Amador Hernandez prepare to stand off 
with Mexican soldiers. (Photograph by Tim Russo.) 


INTRODUCTION 
The EZLN Through the Eyes of Women 


After visiting us several times, they began to explain the 
struggle: what they were fighting for and whom they were 
fighting against. They told us there was a word we could use 
to show our respect for each other, and that word was 
companeros or companeras. Saying it meant that we were 
going to struggle together for our freedom. —ARACELI and 
MARIBEL, Zapatista women from the La Realidad region! 


In the 1980s, outsiders dressed as doctors or teachers 
arrived in Araceli and Maribel’s jungle community and 
began asking the peasants why they were paid such low 
prices when they sold their coffee or corn. These outsiders 
talked about the fundamental injustices between rich and 
poor, and about the mistreatment their indigenous 
community had endured for more than five hundred years. 
They said that women had rights too. Villagers like Araceli 
and Maribel took a risk and joined “the organization.” They 
attended secret meetings at night and recruited their 
neighbors. Some left home to live in the mountains and 
become insurgents—joining a scrappy indigenous army that 
was growing in the southern Mexican state of Chiapas. 

On January 1, 1994, the Ejército Zapatista de Liberacién 
Nacional (Zapatista Army of National Liberation, EZLN) 
captured the world’s imagination when it rose up to demand 
justice and democracy— taking on the Mexican government 
and global capitalism itself. The EZLN is named after 
Emiliano Zapata, a hero of the Mexican Revolution, and it 
took up his rallying cry of tierra y I/ibertad (land and 
freedom). From its formation in 1983 until the 1994 uprising, 
the EZLN was a clandestine organization. Since that brief 


armed insurrection, the EZLN has become known primarily 
for its peaceful mobilizations, dialogue with civil society, 
and structures of political, economic, and cultural autonomy. 
During the decade leading up to and the decade after the 
uprising, women from the indigenous Mayan villages that 
belong to the EZLN experienced dramatic transformations in 
their lives, their communities, and their level of political 
participation and leadership. 

People around the world have been inspired by images of 
Zapatista women: Major Ana Maria wearing a black ski mask 
and brown uniform, leading indigenous troops during the 
uprising; Comandanta Ramona_ standing next’ to 
Subcomandante Marcos during peace negotiations with the 
Mexican government, the top of her head barely reaching 
his shoulder; Comandanta Ester, draped in a white shawl 
with embroidered flowers, addressing the Mexican Congress 
to demand respect for indigenous rights and culture. The 
dignity with which these women carried themselves, set 
against a backdrop of centuries of racism and exploitation, 
embodies what the Zapatista movement has come to 
represent—the resistance of the marginalized and the 
forgotten against the powerful. Peasants turned warriors, 
mothers turned revolutionary leaders—dozens, hundreds, 
thousands of Zapatista women_- gather, tiny = and 
darkskinned, with red bandannas covering their faces and 
masking their individual identities, long black braids 
hanging down their backs, their fists in the air. They have 
marched, they have organized, and they have planted seeds 
—both real and symbolic. They have stood up to the 
Mexican army and to their own husbands. They have 
changed their own lives and they have changed the world 
around them. 

From the civil rights movement in the United States to 
the Sandinista Revolution in Nicaragua, from the campaign 
against apartheid in South Africa to the Arab Spring 
uprisings in the Middle East, women have fought side by 


side with men for their people’s freedom. Women have been 
important actors and made invaluable contribu-tions to 
grassroots social movements and _ national liberation 
struggles all over the world. Many of these, while not 
women’s movements per se, have created new opportunities 
for women and catalyzed changes in their lives. At the same 
time, women almost invariably face discrimination within 
their own organizations, and have often had to fight for 
women’s rights to be included in the vision of a just society. 
This dual and interdependent relationship between women’s 
liberation and social revolution illustrates that popular 
struggles cannot achieve collective liberation for all people 
without addressing patriarchy and, likewise, women’s 
freedom cannot be disentangled from racial, economic, and 
social justice. 

The indigenous communities that make up the EZLN 
have histor-ically confronted extreme inequality: economic, 
because of the legacy of colonialism and the concentration 
of land and wealth in Chiapas; political, because of their 
exclusion from state, national, and local decision making; 
and social, because of racism against indigenous people and 
the lack of basic services such as health care, education, 
electricity, and potable water. Women have also faced 
gender-based discrimination. In the words of Comandanta 
Ester, from a speech she gave in Mexico City’s central plaza 
in 2001, “We are oppressed three times over, because we 
are poor, because we are indigenous, and because we are 
women.”2 This history of marginalization serves as a 
backdrop for the striking changes that have taken place in 
Zapatista territory. 

Today, the Zapatista movement has a_= presence 
throughout eastern Chiapas, with most of the EZLN’s 
support base living in rural indigenous villages. The 
Zapatista support base refers to the civil- ians—individuals 
and communities—who belong to the EZLN. The Mexican 


newspaper El Universa/ reports the Zapatista support base 
to be approximately 250,000 people, representing about 22 
percent of the indigenous population of Chiapas. Zapatista 
territory is not “liberated territory” in the traditional sense 
that a guerrilla army has complete control over a certain 
area. The Mexican military has an intense presence 
throughout the region, and within Zapatista territory there 
are Zapatista and non-Zapatista villages, and some that are 
divided between the two. There are clear boundaries of 
Zapatista territory, however, and this is meaningful because 
in this small corner of the world, the Zapatistas are 
experimenting with — self-government that functions 
independently from the existing state and federal system, 
alternative education and health care infrastructure, and an 
economic system based on cooperation, solidarity, and 
relationships of equality. 

A small Zapatista village might have a dozen families, 
whereas larger villages have a hundred families or more. 
Zapatista communities are organized into autonomous 
municipalities, which function as something like counties. 
Each autonomous municipality is made up of anywhere from 
a dozen to a hundred villages. The EZLN has drawn its own 
geographical lines, corresponding to where its support base 
resides and often defined by geography: all the villages 
along a particular canyon, for example. 

The EZLN’s approximately forty autonomous 
municipalities are organized into five regions, which the 
Zapatistas call “zones.” Each region or zone is commonly 
referred to by the name of the five villages that house the 
Caracoles (previously called Aguascalientes), the seat of 
each regional autonomous government. Morelia, La 
Garrucha, and La Realidad are in the canyons that run 
eastward to the Lacandon Jungle, and correspond roughly to 
the official municipalities of Altamirano, Ocosingo, and Las 
Margaritas, respectively. Oventic is in the central highlands 


of Chiapas, near the colonial city of San Cristébal de las 
Casas, and Roberto Barrios is in the northern zone, near the 
Mayan ruins ofPalenque. 

January 2014 marked the twentieth anniversary of the 
Zapatista uprising and thirty years since the EZLN’s 
formation as an underground organization. Over the past 
three decades, the impact of the Zapatista movement can 
be seen at the local, national, and international level. Land 
takeovers carried out after the 1994 uprising—where large 
ranches were occupied by the Zapatistas and reapportioned 
to landless peasants—impacted the distribution of wealth in 
eastern Chiapas and continue to affect living conditions for 
those Zapatista communities farming on reclaimed land. 
Most Zapatista villages are still poor, but have experienced 
some concrete material improvements. The Zapatista 
construction ofindigenous autonomy has meant that rural 
villages in Chiapas have gained access to rudimentary 
health care and education, which they were previously 
denied. They exercise — self-determination through 
autonomous village and regional governments, and 
generate resources back into their communities through 
economic cooperatives that organize the production 
ofgoods. 

At the national level, the EZLN signed the San Andrés 
Accords with the Mexican government in 1996, which 
recognized indigenous rights and promised indigenous 
autonomy. The Zapatista movement arguably helped bring 
an end to seventy years of one-party rule in Mexico when 
the Partido Revolucionario§ Institucional (Institutional 
Revolutionary Party, PRI), which had monopolized state 
power since the Mexican Revolution, lost the presidential 
elections in 2000. And, through its national mobilizations 
and dialogue with other sectors of the population, the EZLN 
is also credited with the strengthening of Mexican civil 
society. 


Around the world, the Zapatistas catalyzed a wave of 
solidarity that inspired a generation of young activists to 
organize for social justice in their own contexts. The 
repercussions of the Zapatista movement at _ the 
international level may be difficult to measure, but should 
not be underestimated. International gatherings organized 
by the EZLN fostered the burgeoning global justice 
movement. Events inspired or influenced by the Zapatistas 
include the World Social Forum, an annual global forum for 
grassroots activists and organizations, and demonstrations 
against global capitalism, such as the protests in Seattle in 
1999 against the World Trade Organization. Evo Morales, a 
Socialist and the first indigenous president of Bolivia, has 
often referred to the Zapatistas in his speeches and 
writings.* Antiwar activists in San Francisco, trying to stop 
the second Gulf War in 2003, cited the Zapatistas as an 
inspiration.-? With its ideological critique of neoliberalism 
and its internal emphasis on participatory democracy, the 
EZLN was also a precursor to the Occupy and “We Are the 99 
Percent” movements that emerged almost two decades after 
the Zapatista uprising. Perhaps most importantly, the EZLN 
offered one answer to the question of what the next wave of 
liberation struggles might look like after the end ofthe Cold 
War. While the EZLN is rightfully known for these 
contributions, there is another, often less celebrated piece of 
the story. Women’s leadership within the organization is one 
of the most compelling aspects of the Zapatista movement. 
Zapatista women have served as _ insurgents, political 
leaders, healers, educators, and key agents in autonomous 
economic development. Women’s participation in the EZLN 
has helped shape the Zapatista movement which has, in 
turn, opened new spaces for women and led to dramatic 
changes in their lives. A woman who was abused as a 
teenager at the hands of a husband chosen by her father 
would later join a caravan ofthousands ofZapatistas 


marching on Mexico City to demand indigenous rights. 
Along the way, she would meet with other Mexican women 
and urge them to fight for their liberation as she had. 
Companeras documents these changes through the voices 
of women who lived them. 


As a twenty-three-year-old living in San Francisco in 1997, | 
already had a strong interest in women’s empowerment and 
revolutionary movements. | had gone to Nicaragua to 
conduct firsthand research about the women’s movement 
that grew out of the Sandinista Revolution. When funding for 
my job as a domestic violence counselor dried up, | decided 
to visit Chiapas, where a few friends were living and working 
in Zapatista communities. Intending to stay for only a few 
months, | went to the villages ofRoberto Barrios as a human 
rights observer and Diez de Abril as a volunteer with a 
project that installed potable-water systems in Zapatista 
villages. After spending time in Zapatista communities, it 
was clear to me that this movement was grappling seriously 
with the question ofwomen’s rights and participation, and 
equally clear that Zapatista women were key actors in this 
process. Fascinated by what was unfolding before my eyes, | 
decided to stay. Although | did not know this until later, the 
time | spent in Chiapas, from 1997 until 2003, were some of 
the Zapatista movement’s most dynamic years, and many 
ofthe remarkable transformations described in this book 
were largely concentrated in that time period. 

During those six years, | worked with women’s projects in 
rural indigenous villages that belong to the EZLN. 
Collaborating closely with Zapatista authorities from the 
Morelia and Garrucha regions, a colleague and | developed a 
project called Mujer y_ Colectivismo (Women_— and 
Collectivism) to support women’s economic cooperatives, 
women’s organizing at the regional level, and women’s 


participation in the Zapatista movement. The project 
included leadership development, facilitating training 
workshops, developing popular education materials, helping 
with regional women’s gatherings, and setting up revolving 
loan funds to form new women’s cooperatives. 

The years just before and after the 1994 uprising were a 
formative time for the Zapatista movement, and in Zapatista 
territory, changes in women’s rights and participation took 
place at an accelerated rate. What made that period in the 
Zapatista movement unique? What exactly happened 
during those years, and what can those ofus committed to 
social justice, women’s rights, and indigenous struggles 
learn from it? Compafneras is dedicated to answering these 
questions and allowing Zapatista women, through their 
stories and testimony, to respond for themselves. 

The series of transformations that took place in Zapatista 
commu-nities was a result of pressure from above and a 
swell of support from below. The EZLN includes, within one 
organization, a hierarchical insurgent army alongside a 
grassroots social movement with broad participation from 
the civilian population. Both aspects of the Zapatista 
movement made important contributions to women’s 
empowerment—without pressure from above as well as from 
below, these changes would not have been possible. While it 
was the EZLN’s military commanders, political authorities, 
and community leaders who established a framework for 
women’s rights and created new opportunities for women, it 
was the indigenous women themselves, in the rural villages 
of Chiapas, who rose up to fill those spaces and change their 
destiny. When the EZLN began recruiting and organizing in 
these villages, women there were experiencing an 
extraordinary level of violence and discrimination. The 
presence ofa radical social movement committed to 
questioning society’s fundamental paradigms, in_ this 
context, also paved the way for extraordinary changes in 
women’s lives. 


The bulk of the testimony in Companeras is from 
interviews conducted during the years | lived in Chiapas. 
Some interviews correspond to specific events. In 1998, for 
example, the Mexican armed forces invaded many Zapatista 
villages. Because of the tension and violence, my project 
with women’s cooperatives often took a backseat to 
participation in emergency human rights delegations, and 
several times that year | traveled to villages soon after 
confrontations with the Mexican army to interview women 
about what had just happened. | worked closely with many 
of the women interviewed for this book—I slept in their 
homes, worked in their cornfields with them, and played 
with their children—and | believe this relationship facilitated 
a greater level of openness during the interviews. These 
women are also leaders of their movement; when they spoke 
on behalf of their communities, it was because the 
Zapatistas had chosen them as their spokespeople. 

Some names in this book are women’s real names, some 
are nombres de _ lucha (literally meaning “names of 
struggle,” these are pseudonyms that Zapatistas choose for 
themselves), and some are invented names. Much of the 
testimony in this book is collective testimony, meaning it 
was gathered in group interviews or during a women’s 
meeting or assembly. Their collective voice is important to 
the Zapatistas and it was their decision to conduct many of 
the interviews this way, with multiple women. sitting 
together to answer questions and share their stories. In 
smaller group interviews, with four or five women, | often 
documented what each particular woman had said. For 
larger group interviews, sometimes with several dozen 
women, they often asked me to write down what the women 
said, but without distinguishing which woman had said 
what. Some collective interviews were conducted in Spanish, 
but other times the women spoke in Tzeltal, Tzotzil, or 
Tojolabal, and a translator would capture the discussion for 
me in Spanish. In those cases, | recorded the translated 


summary ofwhat all the women were saying as their 
collective voice. 

| also visited more than two dozen villages to collect 
women’s testimony for ;Viva nuestra historia’ Libro de 
historia de la Organizaci6n de Mujeres Zapatistas 
“Companera Lucha” (Long Live our History! A History Book 
ofthe “Companera Lucha” Zapatista Women’s Organization), 
a document that has been used primarily for education and 
organizing within the Zapatista villages.© With one of the 
women coordinators leading the way, we walked for hours 
from one community to the next. During these visits, | 
conducted collective interviews with groups of women from 
each village, as well as individual interviews with local and 
regional authorities, health and education promoters, and 
coordinators of the women’s cooperatives. Unlike the 
Zapatista women in more centrally located villages who 
were accustomed to being interviewed by journalists, in 
many of the more isolated communities it was the first time 
anyone had asked these women to tell their stories. It was a 
powerful experience for them and for me. 

In 2006, Zapatista authorities in the Morelia region gave 
me permis-sion to use the testimony | had compiled for Niva 
nuestra historia! and to do an additional series of interviews, 
which | conducted in several autonomous municipalities 
over a period of a few months. | have also included 
testimony from the Comandanta Ramona Women’s 
Gathering. Held in La Garrucha in 2007, this three-day event 
was an opportunity for Zapatista women to meet with 
women from other parts ofMexico and around the world to 
Share their experiences. In 2008 and 2009, | interviewed 
several non-Zapatista women with key relationships to the 
Zapatista movement. The later interviews and testimony 
allow for a degree of reflection on events in previous years 
and on what had changed since the beginning ofthe 
Zapatista movement. 


| should be clear that this book is my own work. While all 
docu-mentation was carried out in consultation with 
Zapatista authorities, | selected the testimony, organized it 
into chapters, and included my own voice. The Zapatistas 
are very careful about who speaks on behalf of the EZLN and 
the production of knowledge regarding their movement. As 
an outsider who spent many years working closely with the 
Zapatista movement, | stand on the border between that 
internal Knowledge production and writing from an external 
perspective. 

The word compaferas is how Zapatista women refer to 
themselves. Companeras is the feminine, plural version of 
companero, which has no exact translation into English. It 
lies somewhere between “comrade” and “companion.” In a 
political context, companero generally refers to someone 
who belongs to a particular organization or movement. For 
the EZLN, companero, or compa for short, is synonymous 
with “Zapatista.” The collective and gendered nature of the 
word companeras expresses the central fact that while this 
book captures many individual stories, it ultimately centers 
on Zapatista women’s closely held group identity. Zapatista 
women, collectively, are the protagonists ofthis book. 





Women from the autonomous municipality Olga Isabel at a march in San 
Cristdbal de las Casas. (Photograph by Hilary Klein.) 


CHAPTER | 
Mothers and Grandmothers 


As the sun stretched across the sky on a warm June day in 
2001, dozens of indigenous women began to arrive in the 
community of Morelia in eastern Chiapas. They came in twos 
and threes, each small group representing a different 
Zapatista village. Some had trudged for hours along dirt 
paths. Others stepped off a repurposed yellow school bus and 
shook the dust from their colorful aprons. Each woman came 
prepared to stay for several days, with a bundle of tostadas 
wrapped neatly in a clean cotton cloth. 

Over a hundred Zapatista women came to Morelia for this 
particular gathering. Morelia is one of five Caracoles, 
geographic centers of Zapatista territory that house 
infrastructure for gatherings like this one. There was a large 
auditorium, a collective kitchen, and several dormitories, all 
made of long wooden planks, with dirt floors and corrugated 
tin roofs. Women had come from throughout their region, the 
autonomous municipality Diecisiete de Noviembre. 

Micaela is a Zapatista comandanta (commander) from 
that region. The comandantes are the EZLN’s political 
leaders. Despite their military-sounding title, they are 
civilians and are not part of the Zapatista army. Comandanta 
Micaela had asked me to facilitate activities for the 
participants to reflect on their involvement in the Zapatista 
movement. Speaking about the importance of recording the 
women’s stories, she said, “We can’t live like we did before. 
Things began to change because we organized. It’s clear to 
us what women’s lives were like before, and how we want our 
lives to be now. We want respect and we want rights for 
women.” 


Comandanta Micaela was one of the regional coordinators 
who shaped my project in Chiapas. | valued the dialogue and 
teamwork with the Zapatista authorities who guided our 
work, and Micaela was one of the women | most respected 
and admired. A few years older than me, she and her 
husband had belonged to the EZLN since the late 1980s and 
are both still members of its political leadership today. One of 
the twenty-three comandantes who traveled to Mexico City 
as part of a Zapatista caravan in 2001, she is as comfortable 
speaking to large crowds as she is chopping firewood and 
carrying water in her village. Sitting in the Caracol or during 
a visit to her house, Micaela would share her thoughts about 
her work with women and what needed to happen to move it 
forward. She had helped organize this women’s gathering 
and we had both been looking forward to it. 

Reflecting the high level of discipline within the Zapatista 
movement, every aspect of the women’s gathering in Morelia 
was well organized. Representatives had come from many 
different communities, rotating groups of cooks stirred 
massive pots of food over wood fires, and the activities began 
early each morning, with the roosters still crowing and mist 
clinging to the lush mountains that rose directly behind the 
auditorium. Women from the Morelia region speak Tzeltal, 
Tzotzil, and Tojolabal, and each group can be distinguished 
by their particular style of embroidered blouses and 
handwoven skirts. Women sat on rough-hewn wooden 
benches in a large circle and shared stories of hardship as 
well as triumph—stories of clandestine meetings with the 
first women insurgents, of participating in marches and 
protests, and of the struggle to ban alcohol in their 
communities and the subsequent decrease in domestic 
violence. 





A drawing of el camino de nuestro despertar includes depictions of women 
leaving for a march, an insurgent training camp, and a truck full of soldiers 
being chased away by Zapatistas. (Photograph by Paco Vazquez.) 


In one activity, women divided into groups and sculpted e/ 
camino de nuestro despertar (the path to our awakening). 
Each group used a ball of clay supplemented by twigs, 
leaves, and rocks to illustrate the radical break that 
Zapatismo represented in their journeys toward indigenous 
women’s empowerment. These paths were literal as well as 
symbolic. One group, for example, sculpted the dirt road from 
their houses to the women’s meeting. There were obstacles 
along the way, like armed Mexican soldiers made of clay with 
groups of women confronting them, and rocks in the path 
that represented not knowing how to read and write, or their 
husbands forbidding them to leave the house. In another 
exercise, the women drew a map of their region and 
indicated all the villages with women’s cooperatives. These 
cooperatives provide a measure of economic autonomy but 
are also an important space for women to begin to express 
themselves, and are an indicator of how well-organized 
women are in any particular village. Different drawings 
represented the different types of cooperatives: a brick oven 


for a cooperative bakery, vegetables for a collective garden, 
and so on. As they stepped back to look at the map, the 
women were visibly impressed by those villages that had 
multiple drawings indicating several women’s cooperatives. 
The conversations continued informally after the activities 
ended. For lunch, each woman received a bowl of beans and 
they chatted as they unknotted the cloth napkins that held 
their tostadas. After they ate, the young women played 
basketball while the older women sat and rested in the 
shade. 

Throughout the three days of the gathering, the women 
described a series of remarkable transformations. During an 
activity comparing their lives now and their lives before, they 
explained: 


Before 1994 there was no respect for women. Even our 
fathers told us we weren’t worth anything. We didn’t have 
the right to hold public responsibility. Ifwe tried to speak up 
in the assemblies, the men made fun of us. They insulted us 
and said that women didn’t know how to talk. 

Thanks to our organization [the EZLN], we have opened our 
eyes and opened our hearts.2 It was in the organization that 
they first began telling us that how we were living was not 
right. We joined the struggle and that’s when things started 
to change and we stopped being oppressed. Now we can 
participate in political work. In community and regional 
assemblies we participate side by side with the men. We 
have the right to hold any position within our organization. 
We also have the right to leave the house, to dance, to sing, 
to play sports, to go to a community party. Today there is 
hope and freedom in our lives. Thanks to the organization we 
have found compaferismo and unity. [Companerismo is the 
solidarity that comes from being companeros.] We have also 
found respect between men and women. Our struggle is our 
liberation because it gave us the courage to participate and 
defend our rights. 


Especially in the years just before and after the 1994 
uprising, Zapatista women experienced social changes that 
often take generations to unfold. Women have established 
their right to decide whom to marry and when, and how 
many children to have. There has been a notable reduction in 
alcohol consumption and domestic violence. Women and 
girls have much greater access to health care and education, 
and women are exercising their right to participate in public 
affairs. It is impossible to separate this series of 
transformations from women’s involvement in the Zapatista 
movement. 

Women’s rights have been a tenet of the Zapatista 
movement since its inception, established by the leadership 
of the EZLN and made a reality by the groundswell of 
response from women in the communities. Since its 
formation, the EZLN pushed for equality within its own ranks. 
The Fuerzas de Liberacién Nacional (National Liberation 
Forces, FLN) was the political-military organization that 
founded the EZLN. The Mexican students and urban leftists 
who made up the FLN insisted that women could participate 
at all levels of the struggle, and this commitment carried 
over to the EZLN. In the decades leading up to the Zapatista 
uprising, the Roman Catholic Diocese of San Cristdbal de las 
Casas was guided by a doctrine of liberation theology and 
supported organizing efforts in the indigenous villages of 
Chiapas. The Catholic Church’s moral weight enabled it to 
play a key role in upholding women’s rights and creating new 
opportunities for women’s participation. At the same time, 
women have had to fight for recognition within these 
institutions. External actors and influences were important, 
but the actions of the women themselves were just as critical, 
perhaps even more so. Finally, the EZLN has demonstrated 
an ability to evolve over time, strengthening women’s 
leadership in the movement, acknowledging machismo 
within its own ranks, and developing a more complex 
analysis of gender-based violence and discrimination. 


There is still much work to do before reaching full equality 
and liberation for women. It is difficult to appreciate the 
enormity of the changes that have already occurred, 
however, without understanding the starting point. Before 
the Zapatista uprising, women in_ the — indigenous 
communities of Chiapas described having limited control 
over their own lives and many of the decisions that impacted 
them. They were often married against their will. With little 
access to birth control, it was common for women to have a 
dozen children or more. Domestic violence was generally 
considered normal and acceptable behavior, and a woman 
could not leave the house without her husband’s permission. 
There was also a strict and gendered division between public 
and private spaces. Women’s confinement to the private 
sphere translated into very limited participation in public life. 
It was rare for women to attend public meetings or 
community assemblies. During the years | lived in Chiapas, | 
heard certain phrases over and over from women in Zapatista 
communities: “Siempre nos decian que las mujeres no 
tenemos derechos” (They always told us that women don’t 
have rights); “No nos tomaban en cuenta” (They didn’t take 
us into consideration); and “Antes las mujeres no 
participaban” (Before, women did not participate). 

Zapatista women make a clear distinction between 
women’s lives “before” and women’s lives now. Older women 
tell younger women their stories because they have 
experienced many of these transformations themselves. 
Younger women repeat the stories their mothers and 
grandmothers have told them to ensure that this past is not 
forgotten, and to serve as an ongoing reminder of how much 
has already been won. Here are a few of these elders’ stories. 


Amina 


Amina, a Tzeltal elder from the Garrucha region, grew up 
on a finca called Las Delicias—one of the large landholdings 


that exemplified the historic inequality in Chiapas. At the 
Comandanta Ramona Women’s Gathering in 2007, she stood 
up slowly, took the microphone, and spoke clearly and 
deliberately to the thousands of non-Zapatista women who 
listened attentively to her story. Amina explained that she 
did not know exactly how old she was, but her back was 
stooped with age and years of hard work. After introducing 
herself, Amina apologized for not speaking much Spanish, 
but went on to describe the living conditions on the fincas 
with great eloquence. Although she was talking about events 
that had taken place many years ago, her voice shook with 
rage and sadness as she spoke. 


The patron [landowner] sent us to work and he didn’t care if 
we died from working. My parents worked very hard, but it 
was always for the patron. We didn’t have anything to eat 
because all our parents’ work was for the patron. The only 
thing we had to eat was ground-up chili mixed with corn and 
water. Sometimes we ate banana roots, or we mixed green 
bananas in with the corn for the tortillas so it would go 
further. We often went hungry because we worked very hard, 
but all the work we did was for the patron.* 


The Spanish word patr6n means boss or landowner. But, 
because of the extraordinary relationship between the 
owners of these large plantations and the indigenous 
peasants who worked for them, the patr6én was much more 
than this—he exerted absolute control over many aspects 
ofthe peasants’ lives. The history of deep inequities in 
Chiapas, illustrated by Amina’s life story, began with the 
Spanish conquest in the sixteenth century. The Spanish 
colonial elite sought to control land and indigenous labor in 
the Americas, and created multiple systems of labor 
exploitation to do so. The system of encomienda, established 
at the beginning of Spanish colonial rule, gave the 
conquistadors control over indigenous people, who were 


often treated like slaves and subject to harsh punishment 
and abuse. Encomienda was effectively abolished by the 
early seventeenth century and gave way to other, slightly 
less brutal systems of labor exploitation. By the end ofthe 
seventeenth century, the patrimonial hacienda system (or 
finca system as it is better known in Chiapas) had emerged, 
which trapped indigenous laborers through debt peonage, 
often from generation to generation. Fincas were extensive 
and largely self-sufficient estates. Peasant laborers who lived 
on the fincas were typically given small plots of poor-quality 
land with which to support themselves, but had to work for 
the landowner from sunup to sundown. Amina continued: 


Our parents never had any land to work. Only on the moun- 
tainside—that’s where they would give us a little bit of land. 
“Go work in the hills. Go plant your corn up there.” But the 
corn didn’t grow. When the corn was starting to sprout, the 
badgers would come—the badgers and the tepezcuintles 
[large rodents]. So when my father went to the cornfield, 
there wasn’t any corn growing, because the wild animals had 
come and eaten the corn, knocked it over. But there was 
plenty of corn for the patr6n, because his fields were in the 
valley. He knew there were animals in the hills that eat the 
corn, but they would send our parents up into the hills to 
work. That’s why we were so poor when we lived on Las 
Delicias. 


In the colonial period, the largest fincas were owned by 
religious orders. During La Reforma, a period of modernizing 
liberal reforms in the mid-nineteenth century, much of the 
land owned by religious orders in Chiapas passed into the 
hands of a small group of families. This group, which would 
maintain a tight grip on wealth and power for the next 
century and a half, became known as /a familia chiapaneca 
(the Chiapanecan family). Seeking to curtail the power of the 
clergy, La Reforma mandated the sale of church lands but 


also most communal lands held by indigenous towns and 
villages. The result was the enrichment of large landholders 
and worsened conditions for impoverished, landless 
peasants. 

The modernization of Chiapas’s economy and successive 
land distribution programs meant that most of the true fincas 
had been dismantled or whittled down in size by the 1970s. 
Although the remaining fincas were shadows of their former 
selves by the 1994 Zapatista uprising, memories of life on 
the fincas were formative for many indigenous campesinos 
(peasants) who became Zapatistas, and exploitative finca- 
like conditions persisted on properties held by the same 
landowners. Many indigenous peasants like Amina, who now 
make up the Zapatista support base, lived and worked on 
fincas themselves, or remember the stories of misery and 
exploitation that their parents and grandparents told them. 

“The men also had to carry heavy loads to the city,” 
Amina said. “They had to carry boxes on their backs because 
there were no horses and no roads. They carried boxes of 
eggs and boxes of chickens to Comitan because that’s where 
the patrén’s children lived.” Since there were no roads, the 
indigenous peasants often had to carry the landowner 
himself to and from the city as well. Murals in Zapatista 
territory that depict life on the fincas often include an image 
of the landowner and his wife sitting in an exquisite litter and 
being carried by several indigenous peasants. 

During the women’s gathering in Morelia, Zapatista 
women described similar conditions in that region. They 
spoke of having to work on the fincas because they did not 
have their own land. “Even though we worked very hard, we 
were barely even paid,” they said. “That’s why we never had 
any money. Sometimes all they gave us were the leftovers 
from the day’s meals, or a little bit of salt.” When the women 
were sick or had some other emergency, they had to ask the 
patron for help to buy medicine. “Then we would be in debt 
to the patroén. There would be more and more debt and we 


had to pay the debt little by little by working for him.”> It was 
common for indigenous peasants to be perpetually indebted 
to their patron. 

Amina described the physical abuse that indigenous 
peasants were subjected to. 


You did one thing wrong and you could get whipped. The 
whip was made of leather hide and was very tough. The 
punishments were so harsh you could pass out from the pain. 
They didn’t like you to speak back, and if you did, they would 
make you pay even worse. They tied our naked husbands to 
a tree; they beat them and left them there, tied up and 
naked, for one or two days. They made us sit on sharp stones 
until our knees bled. They did all these terrible things to us, 
and it was even worse when we were sick. They said we were 
just lazy and we were making up that we were sick, but it’s 
not true. We really were sick, but it was because of all the 
work they made us do. The patrén treated us like animals, 
worse than animals. Their animals, their dogs and chickens, 
their pigs, were all well fed, and where the animals lived was 
much better than where we lived. 

We didn’t learn to read, no one from Las Delicias did. There 
were no teachers to teach us. So today, none of us who grew 
up there know how to read or write. 

The men had to leave very early to work for the patr6n; 
they started working at five or six. But the poor women, they 
weren't free either. Some women had to grind salt for the 
patron’s cattle. We had to grind big sacks of salt for the 
animals. Grinding salt with a rock is very hard work, and it 
had to be ground up very fine so his cattle could lick the salt. 
Other women had to make tortillas. We didn’t have a grinder 
to grind the corn; we ground pots and pots of corn by hand. 
The patrén wanted the women making tortillas to be there by 
Six or seven in the morning. When he woke up he would go to 
the kitchen, and if there weren’t enough tortillas in the 
basket, the patr6én would kick the basket. He would send the 


basket flying because it wasn’t full of tortillas. That’s what 
the women had to put up with.® 


Indigenous women provided the domestic labor on the 
fincas. Zapatista women from the Morelia region explained 
that women worked for the owners of the plantations “like 
servants, like peons.”’ They cooked for the patrén, preparing 
pozol (a drink made of corn dough mixed with water), 
tortillas, and tostadas. They fed and cared ffor the 
landowner’s animals, washed his clothes, cared for his 
children, and cleaned his house. “When we finished our work, 
we would eat a little,” said the women from Morelia, “if there 
were leftovers from the landowner’s table. But they didn’t let 
us eat in the house. We had to go out where the animals 
slept to eat.” In addition to working for the landowner or his 
wife, indigenous women were responsible for their own 
families. “At six or seven at night, the woman would go back 
home and do all her own work,” they added. “Grind the corn, 
make tortillas, wash the clothes, and clean the house.” And 
yet women often did “men’s work” as well. During the coffee 
harvest, for example, women joined the men in the fields. If 
the family had a small plot of land, women often tended that 
land by themselves while the men were laboring for the 
landowner. Amina continued: 


The women made tortillas for the men working in the fields, 
who were planting coffee and planting sugarcane to make 
panela [a solid block of unrefined cane sugar] for the patron. 


But we didn’t have any sugar for ourselves. The panela 
belonged to the patrén. My father couldn’t plant his own 
Sugarcane because he was working for the patrén. The 
children would bring the tortillas to the men making the 
panela, but they couldn’t even let the children taste the 
foam. They had to be careful because of the patrén. They 


couldn’t touch anything, not even a small piece of 
sugarcane.® 

The patrdén and his family lived in the casa grande (ranch 
house) with opulent and spacious living quarters. The 
indigenous peasants, on the other hand, typically lived in 
small huts with mud walls, thatched roofs made of cane 
leaves, dirt floors, and no running water. 

lt was not uncommon for women to face sexual assault at 
the hands of the landowners. 


The women would go to the casa grande to make tortillas for 
the patrén. But the patrén didn’t want the older women to 
work in his kitchen. He didn’t want them there because they 
always carried their babies with them. He wanted the young 
women to work for him. But the patron is bad, he’s very bad. 
The young women said he wanted to rape them. They told 
their mothers and fathers they didn’t want to go back to work 
in his kitchen. They didn’t want to make torti-llas for the 
patron. Why? Because they saw that the patrdn is bad. So 
the mothers went to work instead. But he didn’t let the 
mothers work. He wanted the young women. One day the 
patron ordered all the fathers to go get their daughters. So 
he could rape them! The old men who didn’t obey, he 
hanged them from a tree. That’s what those patrones were 
like. The one who hanged the fathers, that was Don Enrique 
Castellanos. [Don is an honorific in Spanish, placed before a 
person’s first name and used as a Sign of respect. ] 


The widespread rape of indigenous women by colonial 
landowners was one source for the emergence of mestizo 
people of mixed Spanish and indigenous heritage, who make 
up the majority of the Mexican population today. “Sometimes 
the young man had to ask the patrén for a young woman’s 
hand [in marriage] instead of asking her father,” said the 
women from Morelia. “The patr6n might keep the girl as his 
lover for a year before he handed her over to the young man. 


Then the women would have the patrén’s children.”2 On the 
large plantations of Chiapas, these practices had persisted 
for several centuries. Amina explained: 


There was another finca called Porvenir. [The landowner] 
Don Javier Albores, he also had children with his 
servants. The fathers couldn’t say anything because they 
had already seen that if they didn’t hand over their 
daughters, they would be hanged. They couldn’t do 
anything, but they knew the young women were being 
raped. All the young women! Not just one or two, it was 
all the young women. The women he had already raped, 
they could walk by the patron. It didn’t matter if he saw 
them because he didn’t care about them anymore. That’s 
why Don Javier Albores had so many children on his 
finca. 

That was what life was like when we lived on the fincas. 
It was all large coffee plantations and sugarcane 
plantations, all owned by the patrones. They had us 
under complete control. We had to work all the time and 
we had to do whatever they told us to do. What one 
patron did, the rest of them did as well. El Rosario, Las 
Delicias, Porvenir, those were the fincas | saw with my 
own eyes, and all those landowners were the same.!° 


When the Zapatistas took over vast tracts of land 
throughout eastern Chiapas, including Las Delicias, the finca 
where Amina grew up, they were reclaiming land that 
indigenous peasants had been working for generations and 
that had historically belonged to their ancestors. “In 1994 it 
was all over, thank God,” said Amina. “If it hadn’t been for 
that, we would all be slaves, like before, like our mothers and 
fathers were. That’s what we’re fighting for—so we can be 
free.” 


Victoria 


Not all Zapatistas lived on fincas. Many of them lived— 
and continue to live—on ejidos or rancherias. The rural 
poverty of landless peasants helped fuel the Mexican 
Revolution of 1910, and the Mexican Constitution of 1917 
promised to restore the ejido system, a precolonial structure 
of communal landholdings. The ejido system was an 
important component of land reform, but was not 
implemented in most of Mexico until Lazaro Cardenas 
became president in 1934. During the Cardenas 
administration, the government redistributed thousands of 
hectares of land in Chiapas. Thousands more would be 
redistributed in the decades that followed. The ejido system 
thus became the foundation on which peasants throughout 
Mexico were able to secure permanent title to their lands and 
to fight for further redistribution. Until the Mexican 
Constitution was amended in 1992, ejidal lands could not be 
divided or sold. Although many ejidos are made up of poor- 
quality land and their residents continued to confront 
difficult living conditions, by establishing independence from 
the fincas, these communities were able to develop a higher 
level of social cohesion. For example, Morelia and La 
Garrucha, two of the five villages that now serve as municipal 
centers of Zapatista territory, were formed as ejidos in 1945 
and 1954, respectively. 

Rancherias, on the other hand, are small villages where 
peasants managed to establish their own land, but were not 
as successful in truly escaping the fincas. Fearing land reform 
during and after the Cardenas era, Finqgueros (owners of the 
fincas) often gave some of their poorest-quality land to the 
indigenous laborers, hoping to ward off more drastic land 
distribution. Even though they now had title to their own 
land, the peasants who lived on the rancherias were usually 
forced by economic necessity to sell their labor to the 
finqueros for a pittance. 

Victoria, who grew up on a rancheria, is now a well-known 
Zapatista comandanta. She asked me to use a different name 


for her and not to disclose any of her personal details. She 
also told me that rather than focusing on her more 
conspicuous role as a public figure, she wanted to convey the 
impact that illness, disease, and the lack of adequate health 
care had on her and her family, and how this motivated her 
to become involved with the Zapatista movement. She 
decided to write her story down herself rather than be 
interviewed. She handed me several sheets of notebook 
paper, her story handwritten in carefully printed letters: “My 
parents always suffered from sickness and from hunger 
because they didn’t have enough money or good land to 
work on. My father would go out and look for work on the 
coffee plantations to earn a little money and buy corn to feed 
us, because we were thirteen children. Three of my brothers 
and sisters died from curable diseases because we couldn't 
get them to a doctor, so only ten ofus survived.” 

When Victoria was a child, it was tragically common for 
poor children to die from curable diseases in rural Chiapas. In 
1994, infant mortality in Chiapas was twice as high as in 
other parts of Mexico: 54.7 per thousand in Chiapas 
compared to 22.4 per thousand in Mexico City and the 
northern states.‘! Rural indigenous villages faced appalling 
health conditions and extremely limited access to health 
care. There were no doctors or clinics in the communities and 
hospitals were inaccessible and unwelcoming to indigenous 
people. Many indigenous villages are far from the nearest 
city and at that time there were few roads. As a Zapatista 
health promoter explained, patients had to be carried, 
sometimes for several hours, on a stretcher fashioned from 
branches or a hammock made from rope. It was _ not 
surprising, she said, that they often did not make it to the 
hospital.t? For Victoria’s family, and many others, living in 
poverty was inextricably linked to ongoing problems with 
sickness and disease. 


When | was a child, we didn’t have any beans to eat. We 
just ate tortillas with salt. We didn’t have good clothes to 
protect us from the cold, much less shoes. | was often 
sick, but even though | told my mother that my head 
hurt, she couldn’t give me anything because she didn’t 
have money to buy medicine. My father drank and my 
mother would scold him. Later on my father stopped 
drinking. 

When | was thirteen years old | left school and started 
working in the fields. | would go with my father and my 
older brothers to work in the cornfields, to plant and clear 
weeds. My father didn’t have enough money to buy 
clothes for me, so | looked for work in the fields of the 
kaxlanes [nonindigenous people] to make a little money 
and buy my own clothes and shoes. 

In 1990, | was invited to a workshop about health. | 
decided to attend this workshop because of the problems 
| had seen in my own family. There was never enough 
money to buy medicine and we didn’t know about 
medicinal plants. | looked for work to pay my bus fare to 
get there. My father also supported me with a little bit of 
money when he could so! could keep taking the course. | 
received midwifery workshops from the same doctor. 
Later on | began to assist births and continue to help 
women. 

In 1991, the same man who invited me to the health 
workshop told me about an organization that fights 
against injustice and asked me what | thought. He told 
me to think about whether | wanted to join this 
organization. Since | was a little girl, | have seen people 
in my family get sick because they don’t have enough to 
eat and then they don’t have any medicine. When | was a 
child, | saw my younger sister die in my mother’s arms 
while she cried for her baby daughter. All the suffering | 
had seen made me very angry, because so many poor 
people die, but people who have money don’t die from 


curable diseases. So | decided to join the struggle. | felt 
like | didn’t have any other choice because we will only 
be able to put an end to this injustice by being organized 
and united. 

| started going to the organization’s meetings. 
Whenever there was going to be a meeting in another 
village, this companero would let me know. | would sell 
one of my chickens or | would look for work to pay for my 
bus fare. Sometimes the other companeros gave me 
money but not always, because there weren’t very many 
of us. There were only five companeros in our village and 
since there were two of us traveling to the meeting, there 
wasn’t enough to pay for us both. | always went to the 
meetings and | was very excited because | learned so 
much about our organization and they explained all 
about the political situation. When we arrived back at our 
village, the companeros and companeras would get 
together and we would share all the information from the 
meeting, including the tasks and the agreements, and we 
would explain that women should fight to defend their 
rights. 

Some of the men didn’t understand why women 
needed to participate in the meetings. They said it was 
enough for the men to come to the meetings and that 
they could go home and explain the information to the 
women because they lived together. | told the men that 
the women should come to the meetings too because 
their participation was very important and that in other 
regions women were participating too. 

This companero supported me because it was hard for 
me at first. He always told me to share the information 
that we had brought back with us from the meeting. 
Sometimes | forgot something because | was so nervous, 
and | still thought that men knew better than me, and 
then he would fill in what | had left out. The men didn’t 
like it and said he should be the one to give the talk 


because when | spoke, it was a waste of time. But the 
companero didn’t pay attention to them and he kept 
telling me to speak first. 

When my father was alive, he didn’t say anything 
about me going to the meetings, because he agreed with 
the organization. He liked that | was part of it and he 
gave me permission to have meetings at our house. 
When the war started in 1994, | went off to fight together 
with the other milicianos and milicianas [members of the 
Zapatista militia]. My father was very concerned about 
what was going to happen, whether we were going to 
return or not. When we retreated from the municipal 
capital, all the milicianos from my area went back to my 
house. My mother prepared breakfast for the milicianos 
and she fed us all. 

That same year, in September, my father got sick. He 
was very ill and we took him to see the doctor in San 
Cristobal. The doctor wanted to keep him in the hospital 
for three days but they were going to charge 1,000 pesos 
per day, and the doctor said there was no guarantee that 
he would get better. My father heard that and said he 
didn’t want to stay because we didn’t have the money, 
so we went back home with a little bit ofmedi-cine. He 
couldn’t hold on and he died on December 6, 1994. 


Mana 


Abuse from the landowners and extreme poverty were not all 
that women had to endure. Maria, a Zapatista woman who 
lives in the autonomous municipality Miguel Hidalgo, 
illustrates the ways in which many women also suffered at 
the hands of their own fathers and husbands. Maria was 
thirty-six during the Zapatista uprising in 1994—already 
married with several children—so she is old enough to have 
witnessed the span of change between generations ofwomen 
in her family. Shortly after the uprising, she was chosen as a 


local representative and then a women’s coordinator for her 
entire region. | went to Maria’s village to interview her and 
we walked to the nearby river to talk. Maria sat down on a 
rock near the water. She smoothed her hands over her faded 
nagua—the long, dark-blue wraparound skirt traditionally 
worn by Tzeltal women—and straightened her white blouse 
embroidered with flowers. She gazed at the women washing 
clothes and the children splashing in the water as she began 
to tell me her story. 


My father treated my mother very badly. He drank and hit 
my mother. He would throw her out and | would be left 
alone with my sisters and brothers crying. She would be 
out of the house all night; she went to sleep at my 
grandmother’s. That happened many times. Ever since | 
was little | saw how my mother suffered. My grandmother 
tried to talk to my father but he didn’t want to listen 
because he had the vice of drinking too much. 

| wanted to go to school, but my father wouldn’t let me. 
He didn’t send me to school because | was a girl. He said 
there was no reason for me to study because men have 
more rights. My mother didn’t want me to go either. They 
only wanted me to be in the kitchen and tending to the 
sheep. My parents valued the boys more; that’s just how 
it was back then. They cared more, they paid more 
attention to boys than girls.?> 


During a_ collective interview in the autonomous 
municipality Olga Isabel, a Tzeltal region in northern 
Chiapas, Zapatista women also described how their own 
families and communities often treated women unequally. 
When a child was born, they explained, the parents were 
pleased if it was a boy. If all his children were girls, a man 
might leave his family and look for another wife. Boys and 
girls were treated differently as soon as they were born. “Girls 
were scorned,” they said. “The father sees that it’s a girl, and 


if she’s sick, he’s not concerned. The mother loved them all 
the same, so she wanted to give them the same amount of 
food. But since it was the man who was supporting them, the 
boys got more food to eat.”!4 

Maria began working at a young age, which was normal 
for girls at that time. “I was ten years old when my mother 
taught me how to make tortillas,” she said, “because she was 
busy taking care of my younger siblings. My mother had 
sixteen children and I’m the oldest. That’s why | had to be in 
the kitchen helping my mother. When | was twelve | started 
doing harder work, carrying water, carrying firewood.”!> The 
gendered division of labor in the indigenous communities of 
Chiapas meant that women were responsible for the 
domestic work, while men worked in the fields. “Women’s 
work,” however, was not necessarily less’ physically 
demanding than “men’s work,” and often included carrying 
young children the entire time. And, where a man’s workday 
ended when he was done in the fields, women worked from 
early in the morning until late at night and had little time to 
rest. The Zapatista women from Olga Isabel described 
getting up at three in the morning to start working in the 
kitchen. Sometimes they helped the men in the fields and 
then returned home in the afternoon to grind corn and wash 
clothes, sometimes not resting until ten or eleven o’clock at 
night. Children’s experiences mirrored those of their parents. 
Boys accompanied their fathers to work in the fields and then 
had time to play, whereas girls were expected to help their 
mothers from a young age. Maria continued: 


My father also said | had to help my mother because she 
was sick so often. We didn’t know anything about 
hospitals back then and we never had any medicine. My 
mother was always sick because she had so many 
children. She had fevers, headaches, her whole body 
would hurt. My younger siblings were often sick too; they 
would have a cough and a fever. Back then, they had a 


custom of listening to your pulse when you were sick. 
They would take your hand, listen to your pulse, and 
then give you advice. When my grandmother listened to 
their pulse she said it was my father’s fault because he 
hit my mother so much. He hit me too, when | tried to 
help my mother, when | tried to defend her because | 
didn’t want him to hit her. My mother would be bathed in 
blood. Her family got angry and complained, but back 
then there were no authorities to resolve those kinds of 
problems. Back then, when young couples got married, 
the elders would say, “When your husband hits you, 
don’t tell your mother and father, keep it a secret. If you 
are bleeding, you should hide the blood. If you cry, you 
Should hide that you’ve been crying so no one knows 
your husband is beating you.” That was the advice our 
own elders gave us. 

| was seventeen when | got married. My father-in-law 
came to speak to my father. | had never met my husband 
and | didn’t want to get married. My mother and father, 
they forced me, they sent me away. It’s one of the bad 
customs we used to have. They would say you'll get sick 
if you don’t agree to get married.!® 


This situation was the norm throughout rural Chiapas. 
During a regional women’s gathering in Morelia, a group of 
Zapatista women explained that, in the past, it was the 
father who decided on a husband for his daughter and 
nobody asked the young woman. If the father accepted the 
alcohol offered to him by the young man, the woman had to 
go with him even if she did not want to. The custom was that 
the young man worked in his father-in-law’s house for a year 
to pay for the girl. Sometimes women were married as young 
as twelve or thirteen years old. 

Maria was one of sixteen brothers and sisters, and she has 
twelve children of her own, which is not unusual for women 
of her generation. According to the women from Morelia, 


“Women had a lot of children back then. It was common for a 
woman to have thirteen, fourteen, fifteen children, 
sometimes even sixteen children, and the mother was left 
very weak.”!’ Women had little or no access to birth control, 
and were expected to bear however many children “God sent 
them.” 

The women from Morelia also explained that indigenous 
men internalized the patrén’s mentality, which influenced 
how they treated women in their own communities. “For 
women it was like having two bosses telling us what to do,” 
they said, “because, at home, men treated women the same 
way the landowner did. Men didn’t treat women with respect. 
They forced women to work because they were copying the 
patron.”1® Maria continued: 


My husband used to get drunk a lot. He didn’t hit me but 
he spent all our money. He would go find work but then 
he came back without any money. | had to work, raising 
chickens, sheep, and pigs, because | needed money to 
take care of my family. 

We joined the struggle before 1994. The _ first 
authorities in the organization counseled us, talked to us 
about this path Men and women insurgents came to 
speak to us as well. When we first joined the organization 
we had meetings, but always at night. We couldn’t have 
meetings during the day. 

Women have the right to participate now and we are 
not as timid. Before, we felt too much shame to speak up. 
When | began participating with the word of God and the 
catechist asked us questions, | would cover my face with 
my shawl. | couldn’t speak. | felt very afraid. In the EZLN, 
| began as a local representative. | understood a little bit, 
not everything, because | don’t know how to read and 
write. You get past the fear little by little. But women 
have the right to participate now; it’s not only men who 
can participate. Women also have the right to go out and 


see new places. When we're in our village all the time, we 
never learn anything new and nothing changes. 

Before, my husband didn’t give me permission to leave 
the house. If there was a meeting, only the men went. He 
would say, “How are your children going to eat? Who’s 
going to take care ofthe house? Who’s going to cook?” In 
1994, he began to change and he has changed little by 
little. Now the men also stay at home and take care of 
the children when the women have somewhere to go. 
Things have changed a lot. Other women who are not in 
the organization, they haven’t experienced these 
changes. They are still suffering and nothing has 
changed for them. That makes us very sad.?9 


The EZLN was born out of the conditions ofinequality and 
marginalization described by Amina, Victoria, and Maria. The 
injustices that the rural communities of Chiapas faced were 
the roots of a_ revolutionary movement. These three 
individuals and many others went on to make history and to 
change their own destinies, as Zapatistas and aS women. 





Indigenous elders during a religious ceremony in the village of Diez de Abril. 
(Photograph by Hilary Klein.) 





Subcomandante Marcos and a young insurgent woman. (Photograph by Paco 
Vazquez.) 


CHAPTER TWO 
The Courage to Organize 


Miguel Hidalgo is a Zapatista autonomous municipality that 
lies east of San Crist6bal. Unlike some Zapatista regions that 
are isolated jungle communities, it is close to several cities 
and because of this, it was common for young women from 
this area to leave their villages to look for work in the city. 
Paula is one such woman. As a result, she speaks Spanish as 
fluently as Tzeltal, her native language. She was twenty 
years old in 1994, when the Zapatista uprising took place, 
and she has been active in the movement since then. | met 
her in her role as a regional coordinator. 

On a sunny day in 2006, she had walked from her village 
to the center of Miguel Hidalgo to meet with me, and | 
recognized her confident gait from afar as she rounded the 
bend. She had brought the youngest of her four children with 
her that day, and he played on the dirt floor as we talked. 
Paula began by recalling why she had decided to leave home 
to work as a maid in a stranger’s home. 


| saw that we had nothing. It’s not like it is now; we're a 
little better off now. Back then, we didn’t have shoes and 
therewas no money for clothes. So | told my father, 
“Papa, | want to go look for work, because | see how other 
girls look when they come back. | want shoes and decent 
clothes too.” 

“Where are you going to go? You’re not going to feel at 
home.” 

“| have to try, I’m going to go,” | said, and | went. But | 
never got used to it because living in the countryside is 
very different from living in the city. In the kaxlanes’ 
house, everything is different. 


The first time, | went to Teopisca. My boss didn’t care if 
| had shoes or not. But then one time, | remember a 
friend said to me: “Go get yourself a pair of shoes, even if 
it’s just a pair of plastic sandals.” And | did. | saved up a 
few cents my boss had given me and | got myself a pair 
of plastic sandals. 

| only stayed in Teopisca for a month and then | 
returned home because | couldn’t get used to it. Ifyou 
work as a servant, you have to obey. Whether you want 
to or not, you have to do whatever they say. “That’s what 
I’m paying you for,” they’d say. But we barely had any 
clothes and we never had enough food at home, so | 
went back again. Even though we practically killed 
ourselves working in the fields, the frost came and our 
whole crop died. But in the house of the kax/anes, we 
would eat a little bit ofsoup, rice, or different kinds 
offood. 

After that, | spent five years working, but that was in 
San Cristobal. | went to Mexico City too. | was supporting 
my father because we didn’t have a real house. When it 
rained, we could hear the water leaking in. “I have to 
go,” | realized. “I’m an adult now and | have to help my 
father.” That’s how | saw it. There were two of us, my 
younger sister and me. My sister went too, she went to 
Mexico City. | went later and earned nine hundred pesos 
each month. We sent money home to my father to build a 
house, but it was up to us. We were on our own. 

Later on, we returned back home, when the struggle 
was just beginning. My father came to get us, but | didn’t 
want to go. He said to me, “Daughter, we have to go 
home.” 

“Why?” | asked him. “I’m fine here.” 

“You have to come home. There’s a problem. There’s 
going to be a war,” he said. 

“| don’t want to go. How are you going to win a war if 
you don’t know anything? We don’t even have weapons 


to defend ourselves.” | still remember saying that to my 
father. 

“There are a lot of companeros and they’re already 
organized.” 

“No,” | said. “I’m fine here. Ifyou want to do this, that’s 
fine. But | don’t want to get involved.” 

My father returned home. He came back a second time, 
but it wasn’t until the third time that | listened to him, 
that | understood what he was Saying. 

“| want to learn a little bit,” | told him. “If | don’t go 
anywhere, | won’t learn anything. If I’m just at home I’m 
going to be ignorant my whole life.” 

“Yes, my daughter, | understand,” he said. “But now 
there is something we can do about it. It’s not right that 
the rich are always on top and we have to spend our 
whole lives like this.” | began to understand what my 
father said, that we were suffering, that we were 
oppressed by the government. He explained many things 
to me, about our living conditions and why | had to leave 
home to look for work. 

“Il think my father is right,” | said to myself. And that’s 
why | returned home. | finally realized that there is an 
organization and it’s doing something good for our 
people. So | went back home and joined. That was 1992. | 
was in the EZLN for a year before [the uprising in] 1994.1 


After a decade of clandestine organizing, the Zapatista 
communities had reached a point of no return. They were 
dying anyway, they say, from hunger and curable diseases— 
so they were willing to risk a quick death from a bullet for the 
chance of a better future for their children. And having spent 
years participating in peaceful social movements, they had 
come to the conclusion that there was no alternative but 
armed struggle. After an extensive consultation with the 
Zapatista communities, the EZLN had decided to go to war. 
The EZLN’s First Declaration from the Lacandon Jungle begins 


with “HOY DECIMOS ;,BASTA!” (Today we say, “Enough! ”). 
Stating, “We are a product of five hundred years of struggle,” 
the EZLN made its case for going to war with the Mexican 
government, asked for the support of the Mexican 
population, and laid out eleven demands: work, land, 
housing, food, health care, education, independence, 
freedom, democracy, justice, and peace.* The uprising would 
quickly transform the EZLN into one of the most well-known 
social movements in the world and one that would inspire an 
extraordinary level of _ solidarity from national and 
international civil society. 

As night fell on December 31, 1993, the armed forces of 
the EZLN had begun to gather. It was an army made up 
almost entirely of indigenous people, and about a third of the 
soldiers were women. Their faces were covered with ski 
masks or bandannas—an image that would become 
Internationally recognized as a symbol of the Zapatista 
rebellion. Some of them were insurgents, well armed and 
properly trained in the mountains of Chiapas. Most of them 
were milicianos—civilian members of the EZLN’s reserve 
army who lived in Zapatista villages and received periodic 
military training. Unlike the insurgents, most of the 
milicianos were poorly armed. 

As dawn broke on New Year’s Day, Zapatista troops 
occupied seven towns throughout the eastern half of 
Chiapas, including San Cristébal de las Casas, a quaint 
colonial city nestled in the misty highlands of Chiapas and a 
major tourist destination. Several of the occupations were 
nonviolent, but there was combat in the towns of Ocosingo, 
Las Margaritas, and Altamirano, as well as Rancho Nuevo, a 
large military base several miles outside of San Cristdbal. 

The takeover of San Crist6bal—the most public aspect of 
the uprising—was carried out under the military command of 
a woman, Major Ana Maria. In an interview several weeks 
after the uprising, she described this historic moment with 
some detachment. 


We voted to go to war and then we began to prepare the 
tactics. | have to go into combat first, before my companeros, 
because | am the leader and | have to set the example. | 
command a large unit with many, many milicianos, a 
thousand or more. Within this unit we were divided into 
smaller units, and each unit also has its own commander. 
Each commander receives instructions. They are told where 
to attack and everything, and each one knows what they 
have to do. In the takeover of San Cristébal, some people put 
up checkpoints and barricades to reinforce the roads in and 
out of the city. Each unit completed its mission. Others took 
over the municipal palace. 


The Zapatistas occupied San Cristdébal for less than forty- 
eight hours. They stayed long enough to read their 
declaration ofwar from the balcony of the municipal palace 
and to make national and international headlines, but 
Slipped away in time to escape the full brunt of the Mexican 
military. The occupation of Ocosingo, a smaller city a few 
hours north of San Cristébal, was another story. The 
Zapatistas fought hard to take the municipal palace but, 
after failing to demolish a key bridge to the north, they found 
themselves trapped in the center of town when Mexican 
troops from Villahermosa barreled in and surrounded them. 
The EZLN lost an estimated fifty soldiers and dozens, if not 
hundreds, of civilians were killed by the Mexican army.* An 
image of five young Zapatista men, all executed with a bullet 
to the back of the head and lying facedown in the 
marketplace with their hands tied behind their backs, caused 
a collective shudder to go down the spine of the Mexican 
populace. In an interview with a journalist, Isidora, a 
Zapatista insurgent, described being in Ocosingo in the 
midst of the bloodiest fighting. 


The soldiers arrived in Ocosingo on the afternoon 
ofJanuary 2. We were positioned in the market and Major 


Mario informed us that the soldiers were on their way. 
Captain Benito, who lost an eye that day, told us not to 
abandon our positions until we received instructions from 
our commander. More than twenty trucks of soldiers 
arrived. We began to shoot. | was in the front line and | 
had forty milicianos under my command. They told us 
that Captain Benito and Captain Elisa were wounded. So | 
was left there alone, with no one in charge, and | had to 
maintain control ofmy troops. 

At nine o’clock at night, we were all wounded. At that 
point, | didn’t know what to do. | had also gotten 
shrapnel from grenades in my back and my wrist and I'd 
been hit by a bullet in the foot. But at least | could drag 
myself, even though | couldn’t walk. And | had to drag all 
the wounded out ofthere somehow. | told myself, “As long 
as I’m alive, I’m not going to leave them here. If they stay 
they'll be killed.” More than thirty of the wounded 
managed to get out; some of us could still walk. [Where | 
was] in the market, only the dead were left behind. There 
weren’t many, maybe four people. Some civilians also 
died because the soldiers shot in all directions without 
taking aim. There were so many of them and there were 
very few of us because the majority of our forces had 
already retreated. There were only about ten insurgents 
and the rest were milicianos. The milicianos did not have 
good weapons, some of them had twenty-two cali-ber 
rifles and others had wooden shotguns. 

At two in the morning, we hid in a field to get off the 
road. The sun came up and | didn’t know what to do or 
where the rest of our companeros were. | couldn’t move 
because my wounds had swollen up. | thought | was 
going to die. But the other compas found us and took us 
to safety.° 


Although Isidora downplays her role in her own account, 
Subcomandante Marcos, the EZLN’s military leader and 


spokesperson, commended her bravery in a communiqué 
published a few years later. 


Isidora goes into Ocosingo as a buck private on the first day 
of January. And as a buck private Isidora leaves Ocosingo in 
flames, after spending hours rescuing her unit, made up 
entirely of men, forty of whom were wounded. She has mortar 
fragments in her arms and legs. When Isidora arrives at the 
nursing unit and hands over the wounded, she asks for a bit 
of water and gets up again. “Where are you going?” they ask 
her as they try to treat her bleeding wounds which paint her 
face and redden her uniform. “To get the others,” answers 
Isidora as she reloads her weapon. They try to stop her and 
cannot; the buck private Isidora has said she must return to 
Ocosingo to rescue other companeros from the music of 
death, sung by mortars and grenades. They have to take her 
prisoner in order to stop her.® 


Lucia is a Tzotzil woman originally from the municipality 
of Huixtan in the highlands of Chiapas. She and her family 
live near Ocosingo on land that used to be a large cattle 
ranch and was taken over by the Zapatistas in 1994. Now a 
comandanta, she was a young Zapatista soldier in 1994. 


As a miliciana, | was sent to Huixtan for the uprising. The 
milicianos and insurgents were in Huixtan together. | left my 
two children with my mother because | didn’t know if | would 
return or not. | also stepped down from my position as a local 
representative. We were in Huixtan for five days and we took 
over the town hall. The municipal president was afraid and 
he fled. By the time we got there, there was no one even 
defending it. There were a lot of insurgents and we were 
happy to see them when they arrived. There were many 
women insurgents and women captains. Some people were 
sent to Rancho Nuevo but | stayed in Huixtan. | made food for 
the other milicianos. When the government started bombing 


Rancho Nuevo, a companero who had been wounded walked 
all the way back to Huixtan. He had a bullet in his foot and 
another in his back. There were health promoters to treat the 
wounded, and | helped take care of them as well. When our 
commander saw that they were going to start bombing 
Huixtan, we retreated quickly. ’ 


Civilian women in Zapatista villages also played important 
roles, aS radio operators, for example, or as nurses to help the 
wounded. Paula, the woman from Miguel Hidalgo who worked 
as a servant before joining the EZLN, remembers vividly what 
happened in her village in January 1994. 


They told us the war was going to begin. We were 
prepared—not with weapons, radios, or anything like 
that. But we were ready. It’s not like it is now, with 
everyone organized into an autonomous municipality. In 
the region where | live, there were only a few 
communities in the EZLN back then, five or six villages. 

On the last day of December they told us it was going 
to begin the next day. “Are you ready, companeros?” they 
asked. At midnight on January 1 they headed out, but not 
with real weapons. All they had were sticks and 
machetes. Those of us who stayed behind, we were afraid 
ofwhat was going to happen. 

We heard there were women who went too. From my 
village, it was all men. They told us if there were any 
women milicianas they could go too, but there weren’t 
any. There were women milicianas' from _ other 
communities around here. Not me, | was too afraid! | 
thought to myself, “If there are women who want to go to 
war, they should go.” | felt like | couldn’t do it, that my 
body was too weak. The women who went were the ones 
who felt capable. 

On January |, nothing happened. We had blocked the 
highways by cutting down trees and putting them in the 


road so the soldiers could not get past. The young 
women went to keep watch by the highway to make sure 
the soldiers weren't coming. We stayed by the highway 
for three days. It was only the young women, not the 
women with children— there were six of us. Since all the 
men had gone to war, it was only women that day. 

On January 3, we heard the bombs explode. It was two 
o’clock in the afternoon when we heard them. They 
exploded near Rancho Nuevo but we could hear them all 
the way here. We were waiting anxiously. The women 
with children had gone to hide in the mountains, with the 
elderly.® 


What Paula and her neighbors heard that afternoon was the 
Mexican military firing rockets into the hills around San 
Cristébal. In an effort to flush out the rebel troops, civilian 
communities were indiscriminately hit as well. Paula 
continued: 


When we heard the bombs, we started to think that all 
our companeros must have died. The men who had gone 
were all our family members. “They’re probably dead,” 
said my grandfather. They were his sons. We were so 
worried! Every morning and every evening we prayed, 
asking God not to let anything happen to the milicianos. 
A week went by and they came home. Since the path 
to where | live is very straight, we could see them in the 
distance. “Those are our companeros,” said my 
grandfather. “I’m going to bring them some pozol. I’m 
sure they’re starving.” They were very tired, the poor 
things. Their lips were black from the heat and thirst. We 
asked them, “How was it? What happened?” They began 
to tell us how they fought at Rancho Nuevo, about the 
bombs dropping and what they did. None of them were 
left behind—they all made it back safely. Some people 


died, but from other municipalities. That’s what 
happened on January 1. 


Women Join the Ranks of the EZLN 


When | joined the EZLN it was mostly because of the 
poverty, because of the needs of our people. And also to 
do as my father wished. He cried because | would not 
listen to reason. He saw that | had the mestizos’ ideas in 
my head. My father felt very sad about this. Once | was 
back at home, my ideas started changing, politically, 
because the compafneros talked to us about many things, 
like how we were treated as servants. 
—Paula? 


Chiapas was part of Guatemala until 1824, and it took 
Mexico’s federal government many decades to fully integrate 
Chiapas and other distant states. Throughout the twentieth 
century, Chiapas continued to function as an internal colony 
in many ways, with its natural resources extracted and sent 
to central and northern Mexico. Chiapas is rich in resources 
such as land, oil, natural gas, and water, yet it is one of the 
poorest states in Mexico. It produces more than_ half 
ofMexico’s hydroelectric power, but in 1990, a few years 
before the Zapatista uprising, almost half its population did 
not have electricity.1° More than a decade after the uprising, 
over two-thirds of its population still had no access to clean 
drinking water.1! Chiapas has one of the largest indigenous 
populations in Mexico, and some of the highest rates of 
malnutrition, maternal mortality, and illiteracy. All these 
indicators of marginalization are highest in eastern Chiapas, 
where the indigenous population is most concentrated. 
Beginning in the 1950s, the Lacandon Jungle became an 
escape valve for tension that was mounting over land. 
Population growth created additional pressure for agrarian 
reform and much of the less fertile land had already been 


redistributed. Many of the fincas had replaced labor-intensive 
agricultural crops with coffee or cattle production, meaning 
there was less demand for peasant labor. The government 
began encouraging desperate, land-poor Tzeltal and Tzotzil 
peasants from the highlands region to settle the rainforest in 
eastern Chiapas, offering them land that had _ been 
expropriated by a series of presidential decrees. These 
isolated communities in the jungle—farming on barely arable 
land, far from any city, with few roads and practically no 
public services—would later become the heart of the 
Zapatista support base. 

While the story of the Zapatista rebellion begins with five 
hundred years of indigenous resistance and includes the 
legacy of the Mexican Revolution, the more recent roots of 
the Zapatista movement lie in the second half of the 
twentieth century. The 1960s and 1970s were a time of social 
unrest and burgeoning social movements around the world, 
and Mexico was no exception. In 1974, the Catholic Diocese 
of San Crist6bal de las Casas organized the Indigenous 
Congress, which brought together over a thousand Tzeltal, 
Tzotzil, Tojolabal, and Chol delegates; this is often pointed to 
as a pivotal moment when indigenous groups began to voice 
their own solutions to the problems they faced. In the years 
immediately after the Indigenous Congress, a number of 
mass indigenous campesino organizations were formed in 
Chiapas. Members of several Maoist organizations moved to 
Chiapas and the diocese initially encouraged them. Members 
of two Maoist organizations, Unidn del Pueblo (Union of the 
People) and Linea Proletaria (Proletarian Line), moved into 
indigenous communities where they’ helped _ build 
organizations like Quiptic Ta Lecubtesel (United for Our 
Improvement, in Tzeltal) and other unions of ejidos that 
would merge in 1980 to form the largest independent 
campesino organization in Chiapas, Uni6n de Uniones (Union 
of Unions). Two other primary independent campesino 
Organizations were the Organizaci6n Campesina Emiliano 


Zapata (Emiliano Zapata Peasant Organization, OCEZ) and 
the Central Independiente de Obreros Agricolas’ y 
Campesinos (Independent Center for Agricultural Workers, 
CIOAC), affiliated with the Mexican Communist Party. 

The Fuerzas de Liberaci6én Nacional (National Liberation 
Forces, FLN), a political-military organization that was formed 
in 1969 in the northern Mexican city of Monterrey, began to 
recruit indigenous members in parts of northern Chiapas in 
the late 1970s. Young indigenous men and women entered 
the FLN’s urban safe houses and received political and 
military training. On November 17, 1983, several of these 
young, indigenous recruits and some older mestizo members 
of the FLN established a guerrilla encampment in the 
Lacandon Jungle and thus founded the EZLN. “At first there 
were only two women in the EZLN,” said Major Ana Maria. “It 
was still very small. Little by little more people began to join 
us. People in the communities became more politically 
conscious and understood that it was necessary to take up 
arms, and they came to join the ranks of the EZLN. And so it 
grew and grew until at some point we realized that we were 
very strong and it was the people in the communities who 
decided that it was time to fight.”! 

Regional, national, and international events precipitated 
the EZLN’s rise. In 1982, Mexico declared that it would no 
longer be able to pay its international loans. The ensuing 
debt crisis ushered in strict neoliberal policies, undercutting 
welfare programs that had kept many people afloat. That 
Same year, General Absalén Castellanos Dominguez—a 
military general and a member of the landowning elite in 
Chiapas—became governor of Chiapas. Known for his 
brutality, Castellanos presided over a dramatic increase in 
state repression and paramilitary violence against popular 
movements. 

The struggle for land also contributed to the formation of 
the EZLN in 1983 and its rapid growth during the late 1980s 
and early 1990s. “We joined the EZLN because we didn’t 


have land,” said a group of Zapatista women during a 
regional women’s gathering in Morelia. “Since we didn’t have 
our own land, we had to do whatever the patrén told us. We 
saw how our people were suffering.”42 Major Ana Maria 
explained another reason for the EZLN’s momentum during 
this time period. 


| participated in peaceful struggles since | was a little girl. My 
family was always organizing and struggling to have a life of 
dignity, but we never got anywhere. We were in an 
organization together with other communities and we went 
on many marches. The children would go on the marches 
together with their parents. At the age of eight years old | 
began to participate in political struggles, but | also began to 
see that we weren’t going to accomplish anything with 
peaceful movements. Our people realized this years later. We 
had no option but to organize an armed struggle. 


Those first members of the EZLN set to work recruiting 
indigenous men and women into its insurgent army, and 
organizing villages into its civilian Support base. Over the 
next ten years, the EZLN grew from a small band of 
insurgents into a political-military organization with a well- 
structured peasant army and an extensive civilian base with 
a presence throughout eastern Chiapas. At the Comandanta 
Ramona Women’s Gathering, Gabriela, a Zapatista insurgent, 
explained: “When they recruited us, they told us how we 
could get involved and what the commitments and sacrifices 
were of each level of participation. The first step was to 
become a member of the support base. From there, some 
people became milicianos and others went straight to the 
mountains to train as insurgents.”!° Insurgents are full-time 
members of the Zapatista army who live and train in a 
guerrilla camp. When Zapatistas talk about “going to the 
mountains,” they refer to the decision to become an 
insurgent. 


“Some women told us that if we hadn’t been there, other 
women would not have joined,” said Major Ana Maria. 
“Because of our participation, they saw that women can do 
this too, and more women began to join. The women in the 
villages began to tell their daughters, sisters, or 
granddaughters, ‘Pick up a gun and go fight.’”4© Although 
many of its early political leaders were men, the EZLN was 
under a woman’s command for much ofthe 1980s. 
Comandanta Elisa (Maria Gloria Benavides Guevara) joined 
the FLN in the 1970s and was the commander of the EZLN’s 
forces for several years during the 1980s before returning to 
Mexico City to continue working with the FLN. 

The EZLN has long insisted on equality within its own 
ranks and that women could participate at all levels of the 
struggle. “That has always been present within the EZLN,” 
said Esmeralda, a mestiza woman from Mexico City who has 
been working with indigenous villages in Chiapas since 
1976. “And there have been some very courageous women. 
Some of them are still here, others are not. But this was an 
important contribution made by the organization.”!’ Men 
and women organizers within the EZLN—insurgents, political 
leaders, and local and regional authorities—conveyed this 
message repeatedly during visits to Zapatista communities, 
meetings, and assemblies. 

Comandanta Sandra, a Tzotzil woman from the Morelia 
region, was one of the women who helped build the Zapatista 
movement in the years before 1994. “Our struggle was 
clandestine when it first began,” she said at the Comandanta 
Ramona Women’s Gathering. “It was not easy. We couldn’t 
organize, but then again we could. We organized family by 
family, village by village, neighborhood by neighborhood— 
depending on the geography of each region. We had to 
organize clandestinely, but we were not afraid. We had to 
walk from village to village to talk to different people and 
find others who felt the same pain as us, and the same 
courage to organize.”1® 


While the EZLN was still an underground organization, 
recruitment had to be done with caution, and security 
measures were of the utmost importance. As soon as Paula 
moved back home from Mexico City and joined the EZLN, she 
began to participate in this covert organizing. “It was very 
difficult to be in the organization back then,” she said. “It’s 
not like it is now that it’s in the open. When we first joined, 
we had our meetings in another village, hidden in a house 
where nobody lived, or we would go up into the hills to have 
our meetings there.”!9 

Araceli and Maribel, Zapatista women from the region of 
La Realidad, stood side by side at the Comandanta Ramona 
Women’s Gathering and together described this process. 


Some unfamiliar people began to arrive in our village. 
They came to our village as if they were teachers or 
doctors and said they were there to see what was 
happening in our communities. But one day they began 
talking to us about the price of our products. They asked 
what was happening with our working conditions and 
why there was poverty and what caused it. They asked us 
how long we were going to put up with living like this. 
That made us think, “Why hasn’t anyone ever asked us 
this before?” Of course they didn’t talk to everyone all at 
once. It was one or two people at first. In other words, not 
everyone found out about the struggle at the same time. 
It was little by little. They began talking to us about 
exploitation, about poverty and inequality, why there are 
rich and poor. We learned about all this, and then they 
asked us if we were willing to fight. 

They also told us that the struggle is for everyone— 
men and women—and that all you needed was 
consciousness and a willingness to fight. Later they told 
us that there are men and women in the mountains, that 
there is an army that will fight for the people and it’s 
called the Zapatista Army of National Liberation. They 


told us that this is not just a political struggle, that it’s an 
armed struggle as well. We had to learn to defend 
ourselves both politically and militarily to prepare 
ourselves for a war against those who exploit us. We 
know there are repressive forces and that’s why we had 
to learn to defend ourselves. 

They asked us to be very careful. They told us not to 
tell anyone what they were going to tell us, not even our 
families, and that we had to keep it a secret because it 
could put our lives in danger. We said yes, we would keep 
it a secret. They taught us many different ways to hide 
what we were doing. For example, when we had 
meetings, we would leave our village as if we were going 
fishing, going to collect firewood, or going to work in the 
cornfield. We disguised what we were doing so other 
people who saw us coming and going would not find out. 
We went to the mountains to hear political talks in one of 
the military camps. We walked up steep hillsides so no 
one would see us. Sometimes we went in the middle of 
the night, very slowly and silently so the dogs wouldn’t 
bark at us and so people who didn’t know anything about 
the organization wouldn’t hear us. The men and women 
insurgents came down from their camps to talk to us. 

The companeros taught us a thousand different ways 
to be careful about security. For example, when we were 
going to have a meeting, they would make a sign—they 
would wear a red shirt, or white, brown, or black. That 
would tell uS where the meeting was going to be. 
Sometimes they would tell us that we had to pay our 
debts, and depending on the quantity, everything was a 
symbol, a way for us to cover our tracks and keep our 
struggle from being detected. When the insurgents came 
down to our villages, sometimes during the day and 
sometimes at night, we would give the women insurgents 
our clothes to wear, so nobody would suspect them. Later 


they asked us to have someone keep guard in case 
anyone was coming and might see us. 

That’s how we began to see that women could do the 
work of the organization too. We learned these new ways 
to protect our security. We learned to keep watch when 
the companeros went out at night and we also began to 
learn to use weapons. The women insurgents trained us 
alongside the men and we saw that we were capable of 
resisting. It was a lot of sacrifice, but we did all the 
work.2° 


Women were not always included in those early days of 
organizing, however. One of the regional Zapatista 
coordinators, a woman who is now treated with great respect, 
explained to me how, twenty-five years ago, women were still 
excluded from political life. 


They invited my husband to join the EZLN first. When he 
began attending the meetings, he didn’t tell me right away 
where he was going. But he knows me and he knows who | 
am, so he began telling me about the organization and | liked 
everything | heard. He explained how we’re oppressed by the 
powerful. That peasants work hard but we sell our products 
and our labor at a very low price. That the rich don’t work 
because they take advantage of our labor. He explained 
many things about the organization and that we need to 
support each other as brothers and sisters. For example, if 
someone gets hurt, we can bring them firewood. Early on 
they named another woman and me as representatives of the 
organization, but it didn’t work, probably because there 
weren’t any other women participating yet. They never 
invited us to the meetings; we were given that responsibility 
in name only.24 


Once the EZLN had recruited a strong enough core group 
in any given community, the initial recruits—usually men— 


began inviting their family members and other villagers to 
join the organization, and it was common for large numbers 
of people to join the EZLN all together. For example, Maria, 
the regional coordinator from Miguel Hidalgo who described 
past experiences of domestic abuse, explained: “When the 
women joined the organization, there were about sixty of us, 
almost half the village. There were a lot of us.”?2 

Eva is also from Miguel Hidalgo. Deeply religious, she 
chose “Eva” as her nombre de lucha after the biblical Eve. 
She was fifty- nine when | interviewed her in 2006, and was 
seen as something of a matriarch in her community. Her five 
adult sons all have leadership roles in the EZLN. They were 
already young men when she joined the EZLN almost two 
decades ago. 


My sons joined the EZLN first. They joined because of the 
Injustices they had seen. One of my sons was put in jail, and 
that made me so angry, | wanted to join the organization as 
well. Since my sons joined first, they were the ones who came 
to us and said, “Look, this struggle is just. They’re telling us 
to organize and reclaim our rights, because the government 
Is always screwing us over. You can try and try, asking, 
pleading—for a school, for example—and they won’t do 
anything. They just give us the runaround. They have never 
done anything for us.” Our sons asked us to think about it. 
There was no obligation, they just told us to think about it. 
That’s how we joined the organization.?> 


Amelia, one of Eva’s daughters-in-law, was particularly 
motivated by the EZLN’s stance on women’s rights. “They 
told us that women were going to be taken _ into 
consideration,” she said. “Of all the reasons they gave us, 
that was the one that convinced me—that women would no 
longer be mistreated. Because before, women had no 
freedom; we were under our husbands’ control. We felt that 
the EZLN began to open our eyes.”24 


Las Insurgentas 


Isabel was one of the first women to join the EZLN. In 1984, 
when she was fourteen years old, she left home to join the 
rebel army. During the uprising ten years later, Isabel led a 
battalion of troops as a captain. She stayed in the Zapatista 
army for another ten years after that and stepped down in 
2003, having spent almost two decades of her life as a 
Zapatista soldier and military leader. When | first met Isabel, 
she was still a military commander and quite an intimidating 
figure. Exuding a tremendous air ofauthority, she did not 
smile often or talk much. She was fairer skinned than most 
Zapatista women and she wore her straight black hair 
shoulder-length and loose. When | interviewed Isabel in 
2008, she still wore pants and boots, and she still carried 
herselfwith the same air of authority, but she smiled more 
readily and spoke more openly. 
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Zapatista woman insurgent stands guard at a meeting in La Realidad in 1999. 
(Photograph by Mariana Mora.) 


| was about eight or nine years old when | really began to 
think about my surroundings. | was already doing all a 
mother’s work within my family. | began doing that work 
when | was very young because my mother is a peasant 
woman and she works in the fields. Since I’m the oldest 
daughter, well, in our villages, a lot of responsibility falls 
on the shoulders of the oldest daughter. | was looking 
after my younger brothers and sisters, cleaning the 
house, and taking care of the animals. 

Around this time, | also began to realize that | wanted 
to learn more. | did very well in school with the 
government teacher. Everything he taught us awoke 
something in me, even though there were many things | 


didn’t understand. | learned to read and write—just a 
little bit, not very well. But even as | began to develop 
more consciousness, and the sense that | wanted to 
better myself as a person, | had responsibilities in my 
family, and | had to work in the fields. | had to balance all 
three of these things. 

| had to grow up very quickly because of the situation 
we lived in, the poverty, the lack of education. It was 
useful to study, but | felt the pressure of all the work | 
had to do and | couldn’t be in school all day. My teacher 
told me that | was ahead, so | didn’t have to be in class 
all day. “I'll put you in the higher-level class, and then 
you won’t have to spend as many hours at school,” he 
said. That way, | could spend more time working in the 
fields. Since we were the oldest, my brother and | had to 
plant corn or collect firewood or clear the weeds from the 
cornfield, far from our house. We would come home and 
then still go to school. | wanted to be with my teacher, to 
learn everything he could teach me, but there wasn’t 
much time for that. | had to assume more responsibility 
at home and take care of my younger siblings. 

When | was invited to join the organization, | said to 
myself, “It’s better for me to leave my teacher behind. | 
want to learn more, to move forward, but. . .” There’s 
always a “but,” right? You have to leave everything 
behind—your family, your work, community _ life, 
everything. You are taken out of that environment, away 
from all that. | was fourteen years old. | wanted to better 
myself as a person, but it was very painful. It was hard to 
leave all that behind. | accepted this change because | 
had seen the suffering of all the women around me: my 
mother, my sisters, my aunts, my grandmothers. | saw 
how unfair their lives were. So | thought to myself, “Why 
not now? At fourteen years old, why not commit myself to 
doing something for this organization called the EZLN?” 


First | lived in the city for a while, in clandestine 
houses. | lived that way for a year. When | left my village, 
| went to the city. | dedicated myself to studying and 
learning. Why do these injustices exist? Why are there 
rich people and poor people? And what do we need to 
learn? My companeros showed me, they taught me, they 
educated me. | felt that | was beginning a new life, 
outside of the community, away from my family. But | 
found the strength because | had experienced so many 
injustices and the lack of opportunities within our 
communities and within our family life. 

When | began to participate within the organization 
and | began a new type ofeducation, that’s when | was 
able to put the sadness aside, the pain of my community 
and my family, and | began to train and prepare myselfto 
be responsible for all these revolutionary ideas. It was not 
easy to take on that responsibility. First, you have to live 
a clandestine life and that life closes you off in many 
ways. There are a lot of security measures—for you, for 
the space, for the other people, all that. I’m not going to 
talk about what the security measures were, but... 

It also depended on each one of us—how much we 
invested into developing our own revolutionary 
sensibilities. What helped me the most in living this life 
was to read books about other revolutionaries. The ones | 
liked the most were books about the Vietnam War. There 
are many stories of young combatants, people from 
villages like ours, who participated in something similar. 
And since | was living through a similar historical 
moment and at the same time in my life, those stories 
were very useful for me. We were the ones who had to 
train and prepare ourselves so that others could have a 
better life. 

After a year of participating and studying with the 
companeros, | had to make another decision: whether to 
stay in the city and continue studying and learning about 


organizing and politics, or go to the mountains. The EZLN 
had not been around for very long at that point, only 
about a year. It was founded in 1983 and | joined in 
1984. | spent 1984 in the city and in 1985 | went to the 
mountains. And a new type ofeducation— all over again! 
[/aughs] But this time it was less about studying and 
more about learning to use weapons and the 
responsibility that accompanies that commitment. What 
came next were all the political-military lessons. That’s 
where | landed, and | knew that’s where | wanted to be 
and to spend my life. | began to participate, not only asa 
woman but also as a combatant.?° 


The generation of young women who joined the military 
ranks of the EZLN in the 1980s catalyzed an extraordinary 
shift in themselves, their communities, and the Zapatista 
movement. Esmeralda, the mestiza woman originally from 
Mexico City, was sent to the northern zone of Chiapas as a 
young nun in 1976. Although she decided to leave the order 
soon thereafter, she has been working with indigenous 
communities in Chiapas ever since. In the late 1970s and 
1980s, she did pastoral work in some of the indigenous 
villages where the EZLN found its early recruits. “Many of 
those first women decided to become insurgents,” she told 
me during an interview in 2007. “A number of women left 
their villages in those years, and at a very young age. Many 
of them said they wanted to learn more. Learn more and 
prepare to fight for their people. Those were the two ideas 
that motivated them. For other women, a companera who 
went to the mountains inspired a great deal of respect and 
admiration.”2° 

While the day-to-day life of an insurgent requires intense 
commitment and discipline, going to the mountains also 
represented great freedom for some women. “In our villages, 
the houses are very small and | had many younger brothers 
and sisters,” recalled Irma, a captain in the Zapatista army, 


during an interview with a journalist. “They were going to 
marry me off without telling me anything about it. When | 
found out, | preferred to leave rather than staying. | didn’t 
want to marry that man; | was still very young.”27 

The chance to do something different held a particular 
appeal for women because their opportunities were so 
limited and the gendered division of labor was so strict. As 
insurgents, they had opportunities for education as well as 
personal and political development. According to Gabriela, a 
Zapatista insurgent who spoke at the Comandanta Ramona 
Women’s Gathering: 


When we joined the EZLN, we had to leave our families, our 
homes, everything. Being with the other insurgents, our way 
of life changed. All the things we never learned at home, we 
learn in the mountains. If we don’t know how to read and 
write or speak Spanish, the other companeros teach us. And 
as an insurgent it’s our obligation to learn many things. They 
train us how to use weapons. We also learn about politics, 
military strategy, and culture. As a soldier of the people, we 
have to be well trained and prepared for anything.2® 


While the EZLN was still a clandestine organization, 
Zapatista villages supported the insurgents. Araceli and 
Maribel, Zapatista women from the region of La Realidad, 
explained: 


We sent them products we harvested: squash, yucca, 
bananas, and sweet potatoes. We also bought them things 
like sugar and salt. We shared our food with them; what-ever 
we ate is what the insurgents ate. When we sent them food, 
we would gather it together first. Then we would choose 
someone to walk to the insurgent camp, or sometimes they 
would meet us halfway. We took good care of our 
companeros, the men and women insurgents. We never 
forgot about them. We also organized to sew uniforms for 


them, for the insurgents as well as the milicianos. Those 
sewing collectives were one of the first ways that we began 
to organize as women.?2 


Women insurgents, in turn, would come down from the 
mountains and meet with women in the villages. Isabel 
described to me how she conducted these visits. 


There were two other women, both indigenous, who were 
there with me. It was a very small group. We had to learn 
everything—politics, culture, everything—so that once 
we were trained in all these areas, we could share what 
we had learned with the women in the villages. Once | 
had learned to participate, to speak up, my companeros 
said | was trained and ready to go talk with the other 
women. 

It was not too difficult for me because I’m familiar with 
the life that these companeras lead. | lived it in flesh and 
blood since | was a little girl. | still didn’t know very 
much, but what | had learned | wanted to share and 
develop with them. | also wanted to take the pain and 
sadness that | felt when | left my family and my 
community to be a Zapatista combatant, and try to 
convert it into something valuable for other people. 

The women in the villages asked us many questions. 
“What is it like? How do men and women treat each 
other? Do you get married or not? What do you do when 
you menstruate?” Oh my! A whole series of questions! 
We had to create the space so they could open up and 
we would explain it all to them. 

They asked us how it was possible to live in the 
mountains with a group of men. It was hard for them to 
understand. We felt that way too sometimes, that maybe 
we were doing something very difficult. But it was easier 
because we were there for a reason, for something we 
wanted to defend and something important to us. There 


was also a lot of companerismo within the group—among 
both men and women—and respect, patience perhaps, 
and love for the work and for each other, especially 
because we were doing work that was important but also 
dangerous. We knew that, at any moment, something 
could happen to any one of us. But in the meantime, we 
had the space, the time, the ability to do something for 
our people, and that’s very powerful, you know? 

The women wanted to know all about our life in the 
mountains. They had a lot of questions. They asked if we 
missed our families and our homes. They wanted to learn 
from us. Many women, after asking all their questions, 
decided to follow our footsteps and choose the same 
path we had taken.?° 


When | began working with women in Zapatista 
communities, hearing about these discussions captured my 
imagination. Perhaps this was because of my own romantic 
image of a woman warrior in her military uniform and with a 
gun slung over her arm, sitting down with women from the 
villages. In fact, the women insurgents would not have had 
their guns with them during those talks and most likely 
would have worn civilian clothes. But the Zapatista women 
who told me about meeting women insurgents conveyed a 
great depth of emotion. Even many years later, their eyes 
shone and there was an unmistakable excitement in their 
voices when they recalled those conversations. “Insurgent 
women came to talk to us about our lives and everything 
that we experienced as women,” remembered a group of 
Zapatista women during a regional women’s gathering in 
Morelia. “We talked about why women have so much work. 
They came to teach us what our rights are, that all women 
have the right to speak up, to participate, to read and write. 
They helped us study politics and a critique of the 
government. We learned many things from them.”?! 





Zapatista insurgents hiking through the mountains of southeastern Mexico. 
(Photograph by Paco Vazquez.) 


The female insurgents were living proof of the expansive 
roles that women could play. Major Ana Maria explained: 


We learn combat tactics and we do political work in the 
villages. Within our organization there is respect, especially 
among the combatants. In the communities there is still that 
ideology, and women are still abused, but within the ranks of 
the army there is a great deal of equality. The work that men 
do, women can do as well. We receive the same training, and 
we can achieve the same military ranks and level of 
responsibility. For example, | have the rank ofinsur gent 
major. | command a battalion of soldiers, | direct them when 
we’re at war, in combat, and | know I can lead them.? 


Previously taken for granted notions of gender were called 
into question by the women insurgents’ new roles. “In the 


villages, women do all the housework. Women make the 
tortillas and wash the clothes,” said Irma, a Zapatista 
captain. “But here it’s different—the men do this work too.”?3 
In the training camps, the traditional gender roles women 
had experienced in their villages disappeared almost 
overnight. “We take turns doing the daily tasks, including 
chopping firewood and preparing the food,” said Gabriela. 
“We share all those tasks equally between men and 
women.”24 Since combatants could not have children with 
them, child care, which represented a significant portion of 
women’s work in the villages, was not an issue. Women 
insurgents who did become pregnant either entrusted their 
children to family members or left the mountains and 
returned to their communities. 

In addition to a more equal division of labor, the act of 
picking up a weapon and learning self-defense also opened 
the door for a profound shift in how these women carried 
themselves and interacted with the world around them. As 
has often been the case historically for women in liberation 
movements, participating in armed struggle was an 
empowering experience. 

These changes had a ripple effect in Zapatista 
communities and on the Zapatista movement itself. As 
women like Isabel rose through the ranks of the insurgent 
army, more women began to occupy positions of leadership 
in the upper echelons of the EZLN. Later on, the insurgents 
who went back to their communities took what they had 
learned in the mountains with them. Egalitarian relationships 
between men and women insurgents translated into more 
egalitarian relationships in the villages. And as the EZLN 
stepped into the international spotlight, former women 
insurgents brought a deeper level of commitment, sharper 
political skills, and greater leadership capacity to the 
developing Zapatista communities. 





On International Women’s Day, 8 March 2000, Zapatista women march in San 
Crist6bal de las Casas to demand respect for indigenous women’s rights. 
(Photograph by Tim Russo.) 


CHAPTER THREE 
Seeds of Rebellion 


We had begun to celebrate March 8 [International 
Women’s Day], and the first day the women arrived, 
they wanted to dance. Even if there was mud, even if 
they were barefoot, it didn’t matter, they wanted to 
dance. ... Even if they had to walk for several hours, 
they were happy. They were away from their 
communities for a little while, and they were reflecting 
and sharing with other women. 

—ESMERALDA, the former nun who has worked with 
indigenous villages in Chiapas since the mid-1970s! 


Describing women leaving their villages for the first time, 
Esmeralda captured the spirit of joy and awakening that 
characterized the years leading up to the Zapatista uprising. 
The EZLN was operating in secrecy, but for these women 
there was a sense of expansiveness in their lives as new 
possibilities opened before them. “It was an amazing time 
period,” recalled Maria del Carmen Martinez, a Dominican 
nun from Spain who has been in Chiapas since 1982. “There 
was a great deal of strength and hope in the Church, as well 
as in the organizations, because something new was 
coming.” 

A diversity of organizing flourished as the Zapatista 
movement gathered momentum. As Zapatista women 
learned about their rights for the first time—many of them 
through the Catholic Diocese of San Cristébal de las Casas— 
their horizons began to broaden. When they protested 
against alcohol abuse and its impact on their families and 
communities, they discovered and flexed their political 
muscle. When they collected their concerns and proposals 
into the Women’s Revolutionary Law, they articulated a 


series ofgender-based demands for the Zapatista movement. 
In each area they embarked upon, they began to establish 
their place in the new society they were helping to build. 


“God Wants Liberation” 


During a Zapatista women’s gathering in Morelia in 2001, 
participants described the different periods of women’s 
organizing within the EZLN. The women insisted, however, 
that there was an important chapter in this history that 
preceded the Zapatista movement. “We first began to 
organize as women within the diocese,” they said. 

Ernestina is just one example of the many women who 
began their political work with the Catholic Diocese of San 
Cristobal de las Casas and went on to become Zapatista 
leaders. A Tzeltal woman with a sturdy build, Ernestina has 
eight children and more than a dozen grandchildren. She 
has organized with women in the Morelia region for decades, 
and women throughout that region look to her as a moral 
authority. Now in her sixties, she is one of the only women of 
her generation who knows how to read, having learned while 
working with the church. “Il began to read the palabra de 
Dios [word ofGod] when | was still a young woman, still 
living with my father,” she said during an interview. “My 
father was a catechist. He worked as a catechist for many 
years.? He sent me to San Cristébal for three years to study 
the palabra de Dios.”* 

Sitting in her kitchen, Ernestina would make tortillas as 
she told me_ stories about her life. Leaning forward 
occasionally to flip the tortillas, she became especially 
animated whenever she talked about the palabra de Dios. 
“We learned many things from reading the Bible,” she said. 
“It’s all in there: how to organize, how they did it, that they 
had to endure hunger as well, just like us. And like the 
soldiers are harassing us now, well, that happened to them 


too, until Moses freed his people. The soldiers were watching 
to see where he would go. His people were behind him and 
he opened a path in the water with his staff. His people, the 
Israelites, crossed in the middle of the water. We read about 
that in the Bible.” 

Working with the diocese was a key building block for 
Ernestina and many other Zapatista women. It had a lasting 
impact on their personal and political development, and the 
Catholic Church as an institution was critical in creating 
opportunities for women to step into new roles. Reflecting on 
the years before they joined the EZLN, Zapatista women 
from the Morelia region described how their lives began to 
change when representatives of the Catholic Church told 
them that their voices should be heard and their opinions 
valued. 


One of the nuns saw that women were not participating 
and she began to invite us to their meetings with the 
catechists. She talked to the catechists and they began 
to invite their wives. This nun began to get to know the 
women and encouraged us to participate. She would say 
to us, “Go on, pick up the Bible, read what it says with a 
woman's heart. See the Virgin Mary as an example.” 

The nuns invited us to a meeting in Altamirano. That’s 
when they began to form women’s groups in the 
different communities. Eighty women from twenty-four 
communities showed up, and in that meeting, one or 
two local coordinators were chosen from- each 
community. Their job was to form a women’s group, 
Support and encourage the other women, and organize 
cooperatives. We also chose regional coordinators. 

The local coordinators for CODIMU) [Comisi6n 
Diocesana de Mujeres, Women’s Commission of the 
Diocese] organized women’s’ groups’ in- each 
community.> We reflected on our situation as women 
and the day-to-day life in our villages. In the women’s 


groups we got together every Friday or Saturday. We 
always looked for passages in the Old and New 
Testament that talk about women’s contributions, and 
that’s how we were able to reach out to other women. 

The women in the communities were very happy, 
because we had never had the political consciousness to 
address how much women suffer, how mistreated 
women are. We never had the freedom to go out and 
participate, but with CODIMUJ we began to have that 
freedom, and we began to reflect on and preach the 
palabra de Dios. 

At the beginning it was very difficult, because many 
women didn’t know that we have rights. When we were 
out doing this work of organizing with other women, 
people said we were looking for a new husband and that 
we were abandoning our children. It’s not easy for a 
woman to walk from one meeting to another, carrying 
her children, and that’s why there weren’t very many 
women [doing this work]. But when we started working 
with CODIMUJ, we began to see that women have the 
right to participate too. The women in each village 
decided to make tortillas for the women’s coordinators, 
so their children could stay at home while they were 
away. The older women helped us a great deal. They 
took care of our children so we could travel. 

In 1987, we were still just beginning. By 1988, we 
began to see some changes. In 1988, when we began 
holding gatherings and forming women’s groups, our 
situation began to change. We sang a lot of songs in 
CODIMUJ. We sang one song in front of the men because 
the men were very sexist and didn’t understand that 
women should have rights too.® 


The Catholic Church has a complex history in Latin 
America. It played an integral role in the Spanish conquest 
and the subjugation of indigenous peoples. On the other 


hand, elements of the church dedicated to liberation 
theology have stood on the side of social justice throughout 
the Americas.’ The contradictory role of the church in 
Chiapas dates back to the sixteenth century when Fray 
Bartolomé de las Casas, who had convinced the Spanish 
Crown to decree the New Laws protecting the indigenous 
peoples of the Americas from the worst depredations of the 
Spanish conquistadors, was appointed the first bishop of 
Chiapas. 

Under the guidance of Samuel Ruiz, who was bishop from 
1960 until 2000, the Diocese of San Cristébal de las Casas 
translated the Bible into Mayan languages and _ told 
members of the church to speak up against injustice. 
Thousands ofindigenous men and women were instructed 
not only in the catechism, but were taught to read and write 
and encouraged to analyze their social, political, and 
economic reality. Many indigenous deacons and catechists 
trained by the diocese went on to become militants and 
leaders of the EZLN.® 

When | interviewed Maria del Carmen Martinez, the 
Dominican nun from Spain, she described Ruiz’s empathy 
with the indigenous communities: “When he arrived here 
and began to see the situation of marginalization, he was 
very moved—by people’s living conditions, the poverty, and 
women’s lives. | remember phrases of his, that when he 
would see the women barefoot, walking in the mud, how 
much it impacted him, how it made his heart ache.”? Bishop 
Ruiz won the trust and loyalty of the indigenous and 
Campesino population of Chiapas, who affectionately call 
him Tatic, “beloved father” in Tzotzil. His death in 2011 was 
deeply mourned. 

A Tzeltal woman who collaborated with the diocese in the 
1980s and went on to work at the Centro de Derechos de la 
Mujer de Chiapas (Center for Women’s Rights in Chiapas) 
described Bishop Ruiz’s emphasis on women’s participation: 


Don Samuel used to speak to us about the Bible. He would 
tell us that we are all equal, that we should value our rights, 
and that nobody should be discriminated against, because 
we all have the right to participate, to speak up. Back then 
women did not participate. But Don Samuel said, “No, | want 
women to participate too.” He used to say that men and 
women, all human beings, that nobody should be left out, 
and that everybody should participate—young people, 
children, men, women, and elders. Everybody has a place 
within the church. That was very important to him.° 





Bishop Samuel Ruiz holding mass in a remote Tzeltal village in the mid-gos. 
(Photograph by Jutta Meier-Wiedenbach.) 


In the 1960s, Ruiz directed his pastoral staff to work 
specifically with women. The Catholic Church’s moral weight 
in the indigenous communities was critical in opening space 
for women. Even with the backing of the church, however, it 
was a difficult task. “We went from village to village, 
knocking on doors,” said a nun who worked with the diocese 
in the 1980s and 1990s. “We spoke to women when they 
came to the parish office or the chapel. We always asked for 
permission from the men and tried to convince them to let 
the women come to a meeting. It was not easy.”!! 

A woman who participated in CODIMU) described this 
Same time period from her perspective: “Sometimes they 
would let us go because the nuns asked permission, but 
then when we got home, our husband or father would be 
waiting for us with a stick. It was painful, but the Bible gave 
us strength and as women we began to support each 
other.”!2 

And, according to Sister Martinez, “The obstacles were 
very intense during that time. | knew several men— 
churchmen—who beat their wives ‘because she wanted to 
be the boss’ or ‘because she wanted to wear the pants in the 
family.’ If one man was a little more sympathetic, all the 
others in the community assembly insulted him. ‘You let 
yourself be bossed around!’ ‘You’re a mama's boy!’ My god, 
it was terrible, and this happened within the church as 
well.”!3 

In the 1970s, the pastoral staff organized women’s 
meetings to study the Bible. “We met once a week and we 
read texts [from the Bible],” said one of the nuns. “The 
women would ask us questions about what we had read and 
we would respond. For years, they took notes and carried 
their notebooks around with them.”!* Over the next few 
decades, this work would expand to include the formation of 
women’s economic cooperatives and regional women’s 
gatherings. 


Bishop Ruiz invited nuns from other parts of Mexico to 
come to Chiapas, many of whom would help develop the 
church’s work with women. Esmeralda, the woman who went 
to Chiapas as a young nun in the 1970s, has spent more 
than three decades working with the indigenous villages of 
Chiapas. She described getting the work with women off the 
ground. 


We spent the first six months visiting all the villages, to 
see people’s living conditions and the work of the 
church: how it was going, whether there were catechists 
or not. But one of the tasks we set out for ourselves— 
this was in 1979—was to understand women’s situation. 
Because in those years, there was a great deal of 
marginalization, you know? If the men were living a 
difficult situation, for women it was much, much worse. | 
look at women’s conditions now and it’s very different, 
completely distinct. 

At the end of those six months, we held a meeting 
with the catechists to develop a work plan, but there 
were no women present. SO we proposed a work plan 
that included classes for the catechists, pastoral visits, 
and everything that had to with the sacrament, but we 
also decided to organize with women and begin to 
reflect on the Bible. Back then, we didn’t have a gender 
analysis or anything, we just wanted to create in women 
a sense of their own worth as people. We used biblical 
texts to begin this discussion.+° 


While the EZLN and the Diocese of San Cristébal are quite 
different institutions, they have long had overlapping 
membership and some common objectives. Sister Martinez 
shared her memories of working in Chiapas during the 
EZLN’s early years. 


| believe that we are all part of one great project, which 
seeks the true liberation of our people. From our 
perspective as Christians, God does not’ want 
marginalization, God does not want oppression, God 
does not want some people to have power over others. 
God wants liberation. That is our belief, our faith: that 
we are all equal, that we are all children of God. But the 
work of the church was not just the work of the diocese. 
It was interrelated—not  explicitly—but it was 
interrelated with the social movements. 

The diocese had moved from a theory of dependence 
to one_- of _— self-organization—in other words, 
understanding that poor people are poor because 
another sector of the population is accumulating wealth. 
And that’s where the EZLN comes in. In the region where 
| was, we were the people’s confidants, and we didn’t 
know what was going to happen, but they told us, 
“Another organization is beginning.” 

People say that the church supported zapatismo, but 
they are parallel processes in which each institution 
contributes— making mistakes, each with its own 
imperfections—but contributing what it can. In the 
region where | was working, the pastoral staff, we 
discovered that something new was happening—people 
who were honest, trustworthy, and wise—and, well, we 
took note. 

| remember seeing people’s notebooks—on one side of 
the paper they had one thing and on the other side, the 
other. | remember those details. And it’s not that we 
consciously or in some very specific way had said, 
“We're going to support this,” but we were supporting 
each other and we were mutually nourishing each other. 
Over time, our vision changed, and our tools changed a 
little bit as well. We were still talking about liberation, 
we were still doing consciousness-raising work. We used 
the same terms, but the concepts were evolving. 


For me, 1985 was a significant year. It was the 
moment... it was as if, from then on, things were 
different. | remember, for example, there is a practice we 
call “courses for catechists,” which are carried out in all 
the villages. We train the representatives and the 
representatives take the information back and it gets 
passed on from one person to another. So anyway, | 
remember that we held the Encuentro del Llamado 
[Gathering of the Called]. There were many people in 
that workshop who went on to another organization, 
another level. And even today, there are people in the 
EZLN who remember that course and say to us, “You 
were the ones who did the Encuentro del Llamado.” 

These are strong people—people who have resisted.It 
gives me great satisfaction as a Christian woman to see 
people who in those years worked with the Bible, who 
continue to do the same work but from another point 
ofview, with the same values of justice and equality. We 
continue to dream, and people continue to dream, about 
those values. It was in 1985, from my perspective, that 
something really began to happen, and that the work 
with women began to gain greater traction.!® 


Some women in these rural, indigenous villages began 
working with CODIMUJ first and took what they learned with 
them when they joined the EZLN. Others worked with both 
organizations simultaneously and saw the work as one and 
the same. For example Ernestina, who learned to read and 
write while working with the church, said: it’s the same 
thing, really. 


| was working with the organization [the EZLN] and with the 
palabra de Dios, but after three or four years | realized | 
couldn’t continue doing both. | would go to a meeting for 
the palabra de Dios, go back home, and then have a 
meeting for the organization. | chose /a /ucha [the struggle] 


becauselt’s the same path. | found the path of struggle by 
reading the Bible and | haven’t chosen a different path. God 
always helps us and ifwe understand the palabra de Dios, we 
can do well in the struggle.?/ 


There was also cross-pollination resulting from women 
belonging to both organizations. “In CODIMUJ,” said Sister 
Martinez, “there were Zapatista women and women who 
belonged to OCEZ. Back then, you know, there was a little 
bit of everything. And the women in CODIMU) were 
strengthened because we had good tools. . . . SO women 
would go back to those other spaces stronger, more serene, 
and more demanding as well.”2® 

The EZLN and the diocese employed similar strategies in 
their work with women: creating spaces for women to have a 
voice, advocating for women’s right to participate, teaching 
women to read and write, forming women’s cooperatives, 
and organizing women’s regional gatherings. Sometimes 
this work was done in coordination. A group of Zapatista 
women in the Morelia region who are also CODIMUJ 
coordinators explained that they had committed to working 
with both the church and the EZLN. Each month they would 
get together in San Cristdébal to talk about how the work was 
going: the women’s cooperatives, the visits to the 
communities, and what other projects the women wanted to 
organize. “We were involved with CODIMUJ and also la lucha 
and we visited the communities on behalf of both,” they 
said. “We even went to the priista communities, but we had 
the Bible with us and we were there to reflect on the palabra 
de Dios with the women, so that gave us strength.”!9 
(Prifstas are members of the PRI. Zapatistas often use the 
term prifsta for all government supporters, or anyone who is 
not a Zapatista or Zapatista sympathizer.) 

During the 1970s and 1980s, the diocese and the FLN 
(and later the EZLN) at times engaged in_ direct 


collaboration. Kept under wraps at the time, this relationship 
is now well documented.?9 Some of the strongest leadership 
from Zapatista women emerged in regions where the EZLN 
and CODIMU] both had a strong presence. In areas where the 
diocese and the EZLN collaborated specifically to organize 
and empower women, women’s participation is notably 
higher even today. 


The Evil of Alcohol 


Before, when the men used to drink, there was no money. 
The men could always find money for alcohol, but they 
didn’t worry about whether or not there was any food to eat 
in the house. It was the women who suffered. Our children 
didn’t have anything to eat and we had to find a way to 
scrape together some money for food. All the men used to 
drink, not just some of them. You could say it was their 
custom. Women couldn’t go out because there were always 
drunks in the streets. Sometimes when a man came home, 
he wanted to fight and if you said, “Why did you come home 
drunk?” he would hit you even harder. The women would 
fleefrom their houses. The men would do one thing when 
they were drunk and then feel bad afterward, but it was too 
late, the woman had already been beaten. Sometimes the 
men hit their children as well, and when the children saw 
their father coming home drunk they would go running out 
of the house. 
—ERNESTINA2! 


Beginning with the European conquest of the Americas, 
alcohol was used, often deliberately, to keep indigenous 
communities disorganized and weak. “The landowner never 
paid us with money,” said Ernestina. “Not even one cent. On 
the contrary, he would gather our husbands and sons and 
tell them he was going to pay them. He paid them, yes—but 
with alcohol. Once they were drunk, the men asked for more 


liquor and we ended up even deeper in debt.”22 This 
practice continued through recent decades on the fincas 
where indigenous laborers worked. 

In the decade before the Zapatista uprising, organizing 
against alcohol was one of the first ways that women fought 
to improve their living conditions. “When women began 
organizing,” said a group of Zapatista women during a 
women’s gathering in Morelia, “it was because we were 
suffering so much with our husbands. We saw many women 
being abused and beaten by their husbands, and we had to 
do something about that situation.”22 Ernestina and her 
companera Micaela were on the forefront of this effort in the 
Morelia region. They spent years working together as 
women’s regional coordinators, often walking from village to 
village to meet with groups of women. Ernestina, fifteen 
years older than Micaela, eventually stepped down to care 
for her ailing husband. Micaela went on to become a 
comandanta. “In the organization, women’s lives began to 
change and we are not as oppressed,” said Micaela. 
“Women’s lives have changed because the men don’t drink 
anymore. Before, when the men drank, being abused was 
part of women’s lives, but not anymore.”24 

In the 1980s and early 1990s, representatives of the 
Catholic diocese and the EZLN both sought to address 
problems caused by alcohol in the indigenous communities. 
“Our consciousness about alcohol came from both sides,” 
said Ernestina, “from the organization and from the palabra 
de Dios.”2? Having been involved with both, Ernestina was 
familiar with each organization’s efforts to reduce alcohol 
consumption. She explained that, as aé_ clandestine 
organization, the EZLN was concerned about discipline and 
preventing a breach in security—especially leading up to 
the 1994 uprising. The church, on the other hand, wanted to 
change cultural practices and promote community cohesion. 


For women, however, it was primarily a struggle against 
domestic violence and for the well-being of their families. 

In 1985, Ernestina helped coordinate a march against 
alcohol abuse, organized jointly by the Zapatistas and 
CODIMUJ. The march was in the town of Altamirano, which is 
a two-hour walk down a dirt road from the village of Morelia, 
and which serves as the municipal seat for the surrounding 
municipality of Altamirano. Women from the Morelia region 
described the march: “We marched with banners and we 
went to the town hall to pressure them to enact a dry law. 
There were about 250 women from different communities. 
We yelled and shouted. The local government of Altamirano 
did pass a dry law but the men did not respect it.”2° 

A non-Zapatista woman who participated in CODIMU} 
shared her memories of the same event: “I remember, in 
1985 we said, ‘What are we going to do for the Virgin?’ We 
decided to organize a fight against alcohol. We wrote lyrics 
to the tune of ; Viva Maria! We made a pilgrimage from each 
neighborhood and there were more than five hundred 
women. Some people [in Altamirano] were frightened and 
afterward they even wanted to kick out the nuns because 
they said they were stirring up the women.”2/ 

Women faced a backlash at home too. “Many women 
were beaten up after that march,” said the women from 
Morelia. “The men didn’t understand what the women were 
doing out there protesting, and why they weren’t at home 
making tortillas. We think the men wanted to humble us 
because we had rebelled. Most of the men drank, and it 
wasn’t possible to get rid of alcohol [at that time]. The 
number of men who drank went down, but then it went back 
up again.”2° 

Several years after the march in Altamirano, the EZLN’s 
leadership proposed a ban on alcohol in all Zapatista 
communities. The women from Morelia remembered: 


Even though the palabra de Dios preached against 
alcohol, and things started to change a little bit, there 
was a bigger change when we joined the organization 
[the EZLN]. The women understood right away that 
alcohol is bad. But it made the men angry at first, even 
though they belonged to the organization. It wasn’t easy 
for men to see that alcohol is bad. They thought it was a 
good thing, and drinking has always been the custom. 
But little by little they began to understand why alcohol 
is so harmful. 

When the proposed Zapatista law to ban alcohol was 
presented and we discussed it in each community, 
women spoke up. We said that alcohol creates many 
problems. The men who drank did not like women 
voicing an opinion about alcohol. They didn’t want us to 
Say anything. But we were very clear about the 
problems caused by alcohol. That’s why the law was 
approved, because so many women in so many villages 
didn’t want the men to be drinking.?9 


In the Zapatista decision-making structure, each community 
considers this type of proposal before an organization-wide 
decision is made. Each community reaches its own decision, 
the local representatives take that decision back to the 
regional assemblies, and once it is clear that there is broad 
support for a proposal, it becomes Zapatista law. 

Agustina is an older Tzeltal woman from the Zapatista 
community of La Garrucha. A village of more than a hundred 
families, La Garrucha is also one of the five centers of 
Zapatista territory. Having no front teeth has never stopped 
Agustina from laughing freely, and she brings her irreverent 
sense of humor to even the most difficult situations. She can 
also be very serious, however, and since the men in her 
family have a history of being hard drinkers, she was 
pensive as she recalled women’s efforts to discourage men 
from drinking. 


We talked about it in a meeting of the whole community. 
Everyone gave their opinion. The women said it would be a 
big improvement if the men stopped drinking because 
before, when men drank a lot, it was like the money they 
were using to buy liquor was stolen. They were stealing it 
from their own wives, because that twenty or thirty pesos 
would have been spent on salt or soap or shoes for the 
children. They would spend all the money and then come 
home and hit us. The men had to respect what the women 
were saying. They couldn’t deny it because they all knew 
what the women were saying was true.29 


A member of the autonomous council from La Garrucha 
shared his memories of this moment with me as well. He said 
they discussed the idea the same way they discuss any 
important community issue—by dividing into small groups 
sO everyone would have a chance to share their opinion 
before returning to the community-wide assembly to see if 
people supported the proposal or not. He admitted that 
some men certainly wanted to continue drinking, but that 
the arguments to ban alcohol were so compelling that 
everyone agreed. In 1992, the Zapatista support base 
agreed to the ban, with women’s vocal support for the 
proposal proving critical to overcoming men’s _ initial 
resistance. 

Many men, however, continued to drink after the 
agreement to ban alcohol was first reached. In 1994, 
because of the Zapatista uprising, the question was revisited 
and the agreement reiterated. After they reached the 
agreement a second time, it was more widely respected. The 
community of La Garrucha established checkpoints to 
prevent alcohol from being brought into the region. They 
searched all vehicles, and if anyone had alcohol with them, 
they had to pour it out. The Zapatistas maintained these 
checkpoints for several years, before and after 1994. 


The EZLN’s leaders initially wanted to prohibit alcohol to 
protect their clandestine organization and plans for the 
uprising. Women’s forceful opposition to alcohol facilitated 
the passage ofthis Zapatista law, but also changed the terms 
of the debate. In the years since the 1994 uprising, the ban 
on alcohol has become much more grounded in the health 
and well-being of the entire community. 

In any conversation with women about changes that have 
taken place in the context ofthe Zapatista movement, the 
dry law is one ofthe first subjects that comes up. According 
to Zapatista women from the Morelia region, now that 
they’re in the EZLN and alcohol is prohibited in Zapatista 
communities, the men do not drink as much. “Women have 
seen a big change,” they said. “Now when men go to the 
city, they have a little money to spend and they'll bring 
something back, even if it’s just a pair ofshoes for the 
children or a little bit offood.”>! 

“Women are much happier now,” said Ernestina. “We can 
go to community celebrations and enjoy ourselves. It’s not 
like before, when we were too scared to go because people 
at the party were drunk. The men don’t hit the women as 
much now and there’s more freedom. Things are more 
peaceful now and it works because we are in resistance.” 

Because these types of changes never take place 
overnight, however, and because the Mexican government 
lost an important weapon of counterinsurgency when the 
Zapatista communities banned alcohol, this story did not 
end in 1994. “The government always wants the campesinos 
to be fighting among themselves,” said Ernestina, “and they 
try to buy men offwith money. They send for the men who 
they know drink a lot, and sometimes they even come all 
the way out here to sell alcohol. The government is always 
trying to get us to drink alcohol.” 

So women kept up their efforts against alcohol abuse 
after 1994. “We organized other marches later,” Ernestina 


continued. “In 1996, we organized a protest against 
alcoholism, prostitution, and drug addiction, because the 
soldiers brought prostitutes with them and the young men 
also started to smoke marijuana. The march in Altamirano 
was all women. We marched three different times. Once we 
broke the windows where they sell beer and poured the beer 
into the street.” 

The Zapatista communities also have _ additional 
enforcement mechanisms now that the dry law exists within 
the autonomous justice system. “Some people still drink,” 
said Agustina, “but they hide, and if someone sees them 
drinking, they can go to jail.”24 And, according to Ernestina, 
“We have agreements about the punishment if someone is 
drunk. The first time, they go to jail for seventy-two hours 
and pay a fine of thirty pesos. The second or third time they 
go to jail for seventy-two hours and they have to work a 
hectare of pasture for the benefit of the community.”?° 


Above-Ground Organizing 


In the years leading up to the uprising, the Zapatistas 
wanted a way to organize openly and to advance their goals 
without exposing the political-military element of their 
clandestine organization. In 1991, the EZLN formed the 
Alianza Nacional Campesina Independiente Emiliano Zapata 
(Emiliano Zapata National Independent Peasant Alliance, 
ANCIEZ). From the outside, ANCIEZ looked like one of the 
many other campesino organizations that defended 
peasants’ rights and advocated for land reform. However, 
the leaders of the organization were members of the EZLN. 
The EZLN also created the Asociacién Mexicana de Mujeres 
Asociacion Civil (Mexican Women’s Association, AMMAC) 
specifically to organize women. The Zapatistas involved at 
the grassroots level knew perfectly well that these were front 
organizations for the EZLN. Others, however, joined these 


groups without knowing this. AMMAC, for example, included 
mestiza women from the cities as well as indigenous women 
from rural Chiapas. 

Zapatista women from the Morelia region explained that 
many women were recruited into AMMAC to do political 
work. Two women from each community were chosen as 
delegates to organize other women. “We began to organize 
and we never stopped,” they said. “Later on, we went to 
organize women in other municipalities in other regions, like 
Huixtan, Tumbala, and Ocosingo. AMMAC grew to become a 
large women’s organization.”>° 

These above-ground organizations gave the EZLN a 
vehicle to take part in public actions before 1994. “Under 
the name of these organizations, ANCIEZ and AMMAC,” said 
the women from Morelia, “we organized a protest in San 
Cristobal in 1992 to demand that the government respect 
indigenous peoples.” This protest took place on October 12, 
to celebrate five hundred years of indigenous resistance 
since the “discovery” of the Americas in 1492. More than ten 
thousand people joined the mobilization, and a leader of 
AMMAC spoke at the rally in the town square. “She stood up 
there and gave a speech about how women are oppressed 
by the rich and the powerful, and that women have rights 
too,” they remembered proudly. 

ANCIEZ and AMMAC were not the only organizations 
present that day. The march was organized by the Frente de 
Organizaciones Sociales de Chiapas (Front of Social 
Organizations of Chiapas, FOSCH), composed of a number of 
peasant and indigenous organi-zations from throughout the 
state.27 ANCIEZ and AMMAC, however, represented the 
largest and most militant bloc, and were the ones who 
toppled the statue ofDiego de Mazariegos—a Spanish 
conquistador who is credited with the conquest ofChiapas. 
“We destroyed the statue ofDiego de Mazariegos,” the 
women laughed. “It fell over and broke, which was what we 


wanted.” For the Zapatistas, Mazariegos symbolized the 
history of brutality inflicted on indigenous people. The 
statue was erected in the 1970s as a gesture of defiance on 
the part of San Cristobal’s elite toward the newly emergent 
indigenous campesino movement, in much the same spirit 
that Southern states in the United States incorporated 
symbols of the Confederacy into their flags in response to 
the civil rights movement. The marchers bound the statue in 
ropes and dragged it through the streets of San Cristdébal, in 
a symbolic reenactment of what Spanish conquistadors once 
did to rebellious indigenous subjects. 

The women from Morelia described the tension at the 
march due to the police presence, and remembered thinking 
that their leaders might be detained. “But there were so 
many of us, men and women, that we defended ourselves 
and they couldn’t do anything. We were already preparing 
for the uprising of 1994.” This 1992 march is often referred 
to as the first public appearance of the EZLN and was 
considered a practice run for the 1994 occupation of San 
Cristébal. As plans for the Zapatista uprising crystallized in 
early 1993, the EZLN dissolved ANCIEZ and AMMAC. Since 
their primary function had been to provide the Zapatistas 
with a space for open political engagement, their existence 
was no longer necessary once the EZLN was a publicly 
known entity. 


The EZLN’s First Uprising 


The intensive political education and organizing carried out 
by Zapatista women in the years before the uprising 
culminated in the Women’s Revolutionary Law, a document 
that captured women’s desire for equality and soon became 
a guiding framework for women’s rights. Isabel, the 
Zapatista captain who joined the EZLN when she was 
fourteen, was one ofthe insurgent women who participated 
in this process. 


We began to organize talks, not only with the women 
but with the whole community. There was a lot of work to 
do. First we had to explain the reason for an organization 
like this—in other words, educate and raise people’s 
consciousness. But we always spoke to women about 
their rights and how to turn their right to participate into 
a reality when their husband or father still doesn’t 
understand or doesn’t see any reason to live life 
differently from how we’re living it now. | think that was 
hard for men. [/aughs] It was a big change, you know? To 
set aside what your parents, your grandparents, your 
great-grandparents had taught you about what it means 
to be a woman. 

So yes, we began to have problems with the men. We 
told women they had rights and we analyzed with them 
how to make their rights into a reality. There are some 
men who can accept this and other men who ask 
themselves, “Will this change impact me? Will it change 
things for my wife or my daughter?” As we were doing 
this political, educational work, we entered a time period 
when women had begun to understand, to be more 
conscious and to make decisions, to participate more 
actively in the meetings, and that was how the Women’s 
Revolutionary Law came to be. 

But first we had to go through a long period when we 
— working as political representatives . . . we had to 
walk long distances with very little to eat, walk some 
more, talk some more, sacrifice . . . And back then, the 
organization was not public, so we had to move under 
the cover of darkness, in the rain. It was not easy! 

We gave women space to talk, to express their feelings 
and how they wanted to change all this: life in the 
family, with their husbands, with their children. That was 
where the ideas came from: ifthings are this bad, we 
asked ourselves, why not change it? Change men’s ideas 
as well and find a way, as an organization, to turn these 


ideas into a law. And that’s how the Women’s 
Revolutionary Law was born: talking, venting, analyzing. 
It’s not something from outside—it came from our own 
ideas, our experiences in our families and communities, 
with our parents, our husbands, our children.2® 


Isabel and the other women insurgents did not write this 
law. They attended meetings to help translate and 
coordinate, to gather ideas and demands from women 
throughout Zapatista territory. Each Zapatista region wrote a 
draft of the law and the drafts were then compiled and sent 
back to each region to be reviewed—and then compiled 
again. In 1993, the Comité Clandestino Revolucionario 
Indigena (Clandestine Revolutionary Indigenous Committee, 
CCRI), the EZLN’s highest body of political leadership, 
passed the Women’s Revolutionary Law. It was made public 
in 1994, soon after the Zapatista uprising. In a letter 
published in La fornada in 1994, Subcomandante Marcos 
described the law’s passage: 


In March 1993, the companeros debated about what 
would later be the “Revolutionary Laws.” Susana had 
been in charge of going around to dozens. of 
communities to speak with groups of women and put 
together, from their thoughts, the “Women’s Law.” When 
the CCRI got together to vote on the laws, each one of 
the commissions got up: Justice, Agrarian Reform, War 
Taxes, Rights and Obligations of People in Struggle, and 
Women. Susana had to read the proposals that she had 
gathered from the ideas of thousands of indigenous 
women. She started to read and, as she read on, the 
assembly of the CCRI became more and more restless. 
You could hear murmurs and comments. In Chol, Tzotzil, 
Tojolobal, Mam, Zoque, and Spanish, the comments 
jumped from one side to the other. Susana, undisturbed, 
kept charging forward against everything and everyone: 


“We don’t want to be forced into marriage with someone 
we don’t want. We want to have the number of children 
we want and can care for. We want the right to hold 
positions of authority in the community. We want the 
right to speak up and for our opinions to be respected. 
We want the right to study and even be drivers.” 

And she kept going until she was done. At the end 
there was a weighty silence. The Women’s Laws that 
Susana had just read meant a true revolution for the 
indigenous communities. The women authorities were 
still receiving the translation, in their indigenous 
languages, of what Susana had said. The men looked at 
each other, nervous, restless. All of a sudden, almost at 
the same time, the translators finished, and in a single 
movement, the women authorities began to applaud 
and talk among themselves. Needless to say, the 
Women’s Laws were approved unanimously. 

One of the Tzeltal men commented, “The good thing is 
that my wife doesn’t understand Spanish, because 
otherwise .. .” A woman insurgent, Tzotzil and with the 
infantry rank of major, was on top of him: “You're 
screwed, because we’re going to translate it into all the 
indigenous languages.” The companero looked down. 
The women authorities were singing, the men were 
scratching their heads. I, prudently, called a recess.... 

The EZLN’s first uprising was March 1993 and was led 
by Zapatista women. There were no casualties, and they 
won.22 


The text of the Women’s Revolutionary Law, which 
created such a stir for Zapatista men and women, is as 
follows: 


In the just fight for the liberation of our people, the EZLN 
incorporates women into the revolutionary struggle, 
regardless of their race, creed, color, or political 


affiliation, requiring only that they share the demands of 
the exploited people and that they commit to the laws 
and regulations of the revolution. In addition, taking into 
account the situa-tion of women workers in Mexico, the 
revolution supports their just demands for equality and 
justice in the following Women’s Revolutionary Law: 
First: Women, regardless of their race, creed, color, or 
political affiliation, have the right to participate in the 
revolutionary struggle in any way that their desire and 
Capacity determine. 

Second: Women have the right to work and receive a 
just salary. 

Third: Women have the right to decide the number of 
children they will have and care for. 

Fourth: Women have the right to participate in 
community affairs and hold positions of authority if they 
are freely and democratically elected. 

Fifth: Women and their children have the right to 
primary care in matters of health and nutrition. 

Sixth: Women have the right to education. 

Seventh: Women have the right to choose their partner, 
and to not be forced into marriage against their will. 
Eighth: No woman shall be beaten or physically 
mistreated by family members or by strangers. Rape and 
attempted rape will be severely punished. 

Ninth: Women will be able to occupy positions of 
leadership in the organization and hold military rank in 
the revolutionary armed forces. 

Tenth: Women will have all the rights and obligations 
elaborated in the Revolutionary Laws and regulations.*° 


The rights laid out in the Women’s Revolutionary Law are 
fairly basic. Given indigenous women’s reality in rural 
Chiapas at the time, however, the Women’s Law represented 
a radical stance and its implementation implied a series of 
dramatic changes. Once passed, it became an important tool 


for women to exercise their rights. In an interview with a 
journalist, Maribel, a Zapatista captain, explained: 


The men began seeing changes in terms of women’s 
political preparation. They had problems, since women 
could defend themselves now. “I’m going to the meeting 
because I’m going, and because that’s the agreement 
we reached with the rest of the women.” Some men were 
upset. “You? What are you going to do there? Women 
shouldn’t be leaving the house.” That was a big conflict 
at the time. But later, as women began to participate 
more in the assemblies, they told the men that if they 
weren’t going to allow women to participate, then what 
was the point ofthe Revolutionary Laws? 

It was strange for some men, because they could no 
longer beat their wives so easily, and they couldn’t force 
us to marry someone our father wanted us to marry. If 
the woman doesn’t want him, she doesn’t want him. 
Now women can also denounce their husbands. She can 
tell the authorities, “Look, this is what’s happening and | 
don’t want it to be happening to me.” Or, “He’s been 
beating me.” They can speak up and denounce it. 
Sometimes they will put the man in jail, or he’ll have to 
work as punishment for having tried to force a woman 
against her will or because he beat her or they couldn’t 
understand each other. But these conflicts aren’t 
resolved within the family anymore. Now they are 
resolved in a good way with the authorities.*! 


For the Zapatista movement in general, and for women in 
particular, 1994 represented a watershed moment for many 
of the changes that transformed public and private life in 
Zapatista communities. After ten years oftraining insurgents 
in the mountains and clandestine organizing in the 
indigenous communities, the Zapatista uprising lasted only 
a few days. But it marked the end of one stage in the 


movement and the beginning of another. In 2008, Isabel 
looked back on the years since the Women’s Revolutionary 
Law’s passage and commented: 


The task we have as Zapatista women is to make sure it 
is implemented. After 1994, when the Women’s Law was 
Shared publicly with women from civil society, we kept 
doing the work. It never stopped, you know. We kept 
working and we will keep working with the next 
generation of children, ofyoung people, to leave behind 
the ideas, the bad customs of our grandparents. 

We made a commitment to fight against injustice, and 
we knew that men and women united, with the same 
rights, with the same_ opportunities within our 
organization, could unite our forces against the 
capitalist system. But first we had to change ourselves 
and understand that there needs to be a revolution 
between men and women, in our heads and in our 
hearts. And we’re still doing that work today, ever since 
the declaration of the Women’s Revolutionary Law and 
in the current phase of the autonomous government. 

[The Women’s Revolutionary Law] was established and 
became law, but the work didn’t end there, because 
there are still some men who are not familiar with it and 
others who don’t agree, and they won’t defend the parts 
they don’t agree with. It has been difficult to put into 
practice, in the family as well as in the community. But 
we can Say that Zapatista women know what their rights 
are. They know about the Revolutionary Law. And | 
believe we're still in that process. We're still turning 
what was written, what was defended, what was 
analyzed, into reality.*2 





Women tend a cooperative vegetable garden in Morelia. (Photograph by Paco 
Vasquez.) 


CHAPTER FOUR 
Land and Freedom 


The Zapatistas love a good party, and they celebrate 
significant dates throughout the year. My favorite of these 
community festivities was always the commemoration of the 
EZLN’s land takeovers, which is celebrated in the Garrucha 
canyon on September 9. It is especially meaningful to the 
villages that live and farm on occupied land. In 2001, | spent 
September 9 in a village called San Rafael, named for a 
Zapatista who was killed in the uprising. Zapatistas in the 
Garrucha canyon suffered higher casualties than other 
regions because of the heavy combat in Ocosingo, and each 
village built on occupied land in this region was named after 
one of the rebels who died in the fighting. 

| arrived in San Rafael around midday. Much of the party 
was like any other community celebration. Throughout the 
day, shouts from the soccer tournament filled the air. In the 
afternoon, community cooks ladled bowls of chicken stew 
from a large cauldron to everyone present. At night, shy 
teenagers dressed in their best clothes danced to the pop 
tunes of a hired band, unperturbed by the rain, or the mud 
stirred up by their moving feet. But the reason for this 
particular celebration was clearly on people’s minds. When | 
first arrived, | stopped to visit Roberta, a slender Tzeltal 
woman in her late forties, and | listened to her reminisce 
about what it was like when this same land used to be a 
finca. Her black hair swung in a long braid down her back as 
she moved around her small kitchen. She wiped her thin 
hands on her apron and served two steaming cups of coffee 
before sitting down to talk. She gazed out the window at the 
surrounding valley as she recalled this history: 


When the big landowners were still here, we couldn’t walk 
around freely. We couldn’t bathe or fish in the river because 
ofthe landowner’s threats. There was no freedom. Back then, 
we were all corralled up in the hills. We planted up there on 
the mountainside, but nothing grew. We would look down at 
the fertile land in the valley, but it was only rich people down 
there and they had their cattle and their horses on the land. 
We wanted to work down there in the fertile land too. We 
would think to ourselves, “When are we going to have that 
land?” but we didn’t know ifit would ever happen.? 


Roberta told me that the men in her family had trudged 
down the hillside every day to work on the finca, but were 
only paid fifty cents a day for their sweat and labor. The 
women had to wake up at two in the morning and work all 
day making tortillas for the patrén and his family, and if they 
didn’t do their work fast enough, they were beaten. 

While we talked, Roberta’s husband Mario walked into the 
kitchen and joined the conversation. He said that his father 
had been one of the managers of the finca, and was therefore 
spared the worst of this mistreatment, but the last straw for 
him was when he was told they would have to work from six 
in the morning until six in the evening, Monday through 
Saturday, and half a day on Sunday. He stopped working on 
the finca, joined the EZLN, and began actively organizing 
with other indigenous peasants. Mario’s father had passed 
away that year, but Mario, Roberta, and the rest of their 
family live on the land he fought for. 

Their descriptions reminded me of similar stories | had 
heard from other Zapatista women. Veronica, for example, is 
a young Tzeltal woman from Santo Domingo, a Zapatista 
region in northern Chiapas. She remembered her father 
harvesting coffee on a vast plantation. “They measured how 
much coffee he had picked in a big box and the work was 
very poorly paid,” she had told me. “When | was a girl, | 
would pick coffee too. They gave you a ticket for the work 


you did but they didn’t pay you right away. The ticket said 
how much you were owed and if you lost the ticket, they 
didn’t pay you, you just had to go back to work. If my mother 
or father got sick and couldn’t work, the patrén would yell at 
them and say ugly things to them. It was like slavery.”2 

Roberta also explained why, in the Garrucha canyon, they 
celebrate the land occupations on September 9. “In 1994, all 
the landowners left, all the fincas were abandoned, and it 
became ‘the conflict zone,’” she said. “Until September 9, 
1997, we were just taking care of the land.”? She said that, 
after the uprising, no one was sure what would happen next 
—if the landowners would put up a fight to get their land 
back, or if the Mexican army would invade the occupied land 
to drive the Zapatistas out. So the Zapatistas quietly planted 
their corn and beans on this abandoned but fertile land and 
bided their time. In 1997, they decided the moment was 
right. In September of that year, the EZLN organized a march 
of 1,111 Zapatistas to Mexico City. The public attention 
focused on the Zapatista mobilization provided cover for the 
ELZN in Chiapas. “When the 1,111 Zapatistas left for Mexico 
City, we began to form new villages. Each person looked for 
land they liked. When the 1,111 Zapatistas arrived in Mexico 
City, we were already in our positions.” 

As the sun began to set, Roberta and | strolled to the 
center of town for the cultural program, another mainstay of 
Zapatista parties. We sat with other community members 
facing the basketball court, which doubled as a stage for this 
event. We all stood up for the Zapatista anthem, and then 
settled back down onto the grass. Several children read 
poems and a woman member of the CCRI read a message 
from the EZLN’s military leaders encouraging the support 
base to remain strong in its resistance. The highlight of the 
night was a reenactment of the land takeover. One group of 
actors represented the Zapatistas and another group played 
the government supporters who claimed to have legal title to 
the land. The actor playing the leader of the government 


supporters had the audience in stitches every time he 
pretended to take a swig of hard liquor or told outrageous 
lies to his followers. The next scene depicted the Mexican 
troops who had been called in to chase the Zapatistas off the 
land. The Zapatistas confronted them peacefully and all 
ended well. The grand finale featured the Zapatista actors 
erecting the first houses ofthe new village. 


The History of Land Struggle and the EZLN 


For indigenous, peasant, and rural peoples, land and territory 
are more than work and food. They are also culture, 
community, history, ancestors, future dreams, life, and 
mother. But for two centuries, the capitalist system has 
deruralized, expelled the peasants and indigenous people, 
changed the face of the Earth, dehumanized her. 

—ANDRES AUBRY* 


Land is of profound importance to the Zapatistas, most of 
whom are subsistence farmers, and as we have seen, unequal 
land distribution has fomented revolt throughout Mexican 
history. The largest indigenous rebellion in Chiapas during 
the colonial period broke out in 1712 in the Tzeltal 
municipality of Cancuc in the highlands of Chiapas, and 
would spread to many other towns and villages before being 
violently suppressed. In the late nineteenth century, the 
dispossession of indigenous communities sparked the 1869 
“Caste War” in the Tzotzil municipality of Chamula, which 
ended with the massacre of the rebels. 

The vastly unequal distribution of land during the 
dictatorship of Porfirio Diaz helped spark the Mexican 
Revolution of 1910. Leaders such as Francisco |. Madero, 
Pancho Villa, and Emiliano Zapata rebelled against Diaz, and 
he was overthrown in 1911. But Madero, the new president, 
was soon replaced by the aspiring dictator Victoriano Huerta, 
and the Mexican Revolution developed into a protracted civil 


war that lasted until 1920. The precursor to what later 
became the PRI, the political party that would hold power for 
the next seven decades, was formed in the late 1920s. 

Rosa Isabel Urbina Zepeda, known to her friends and 
family as Dona Rosita, is the daughter of Erasto Urbina, who, 
as a member of the progressive Cardenas administration in 
the late 1930s, advocated tirelessly for land reform and 
indigenous rights. (Doha is the female equivalent of don.) 
Dona Rosita, who lives in San Crist6bal and has witnessed 
the unfolding of the Zapatista movement, sees historical 
continuity between it and her father’s work. 


My father fought hard for justice and for the well-being of 
indigenous people. Maybe it was because when he was a 
child, he lived on a finca where his mother had gone to work. 
His mother died on that finca and they threw her body away. 
Back then, they didn’t bury indigenous people. Since she 
was an Indian, well, they just threw her body into the yard. 
Since the climate was so hot, bodies start to decompose right 
away and that attracts the vultures. At four in the morning 
the workers went off to the fields, like every other day on the 
coffee plantations, and my father stayed there, watching his 
mother’s body thrown aside and eaten by vultures. | don’t 
know why she died. | assume she was very weak because 
when they went to work on the fincas, women had to prepare 
food for everyone else and they had to start working at three 
in the morning but they were given very little to eat. My 
father was seven years old when he saw his mother die like 
that.° 


Erasto Urbina spoke Tzeltal and Tzotzil and had contacts in 
indigenous regions throughout Chiapas; he was thus able to 
support the government’s efforts to break up the fincas and 
redistribute land into ejidos. As the director of the new 
Department of Indian Protection, he worked with the 


Indigenous communities of Chiapas to implement land 
distribution. Dona Rosita continued: 


He returned to the same finca where his mother had died 
and created the first Indigenous Workers’ Union, in the 
Same yard where they had thrown his mother’s body. 
They created it on December 25, 1936. That union was 
formed by uniting thousands ofindigenous people. The 
[indigenous peasants] had to be present in order to form 
the union, but to leave the fincas where they worked was 
quite a feat because they weren’t allowed to leave. Their 
ears were cut off if they tried to flee. More than five 
hundred indigenous people died to form that union, but 
it was necessary because it was the only way to stop all 
the terrible things that were happening. 

The reforms could only be carried out by someone on 
the inside. There is something in Chiapas called “the 
Chiapanecan family.” The Chiapanecan family is made up 
of descendants of the Spanish who came here with the 
conquest. They are from the Zepeda, Gonzalez, and 
Larrainzar families. They have a monopoly on all the 
government posts in Chiapas and they don’t allow 
anyone in outside of the Chiapanecan family. One of the 
main reasons they hated my father was because he 
slipped past them. He was the first indigenous person to 
take action from within the government, and they were 
very upset about that. But they couldn’t get rid of him 
because he was one of the president’s people. 


Dona Rosita also reflected on the ongoing nature of the 
fight for land and freedom in Chiapas. “The struggle never 
stopped,” she said. “When was the Zapatista movement 
born? It was not in 1994. They began to prepare many years 
earlier and there have been many people—many, many 
people. One day | was at an event with the compas and some 
of the comandantes asked me, ‘Who was Don Erasto Urbina 


to you?’ ‘My father,’ | answered. ‘Come stand by our side,’ 
they said. Because the comandantes, the oldest ones, they 
are the ones who knew my father, who worked closely with 
him.” 

In spite ofthese hard-fought gains, however, it is often 
said that the Mexican Revolution never reached Chiapas. 
Reforms were slow and unevenly implemented, and political 
and economic power remained in the hands of the large 
landowners. Over the next several decades, the Mexican 
state used land reform—or the promise of it—to co-opt one 
peasant organization after another, ensuring loyalty to the 
PRI in many parts of rural Chiapas and_ successfully 
preventing large-scale upheaval for much of the twentieth 
century, in spite of widespread poverty and discrimination 
against the indigenous population. Once the party of the 
Mexican Revolution, over time the PRI’s promises of agrarian 
reform became increasingly hollow. 

The 1970s and 1980s saw the rise of a number of peasant 
organizations demanding land reform, organizing agricultural 
workers into labor unions, and making credit available to 
small farmers.© These organizations were important 
predecessors of the EZLN and some of them would later feed 
into the Zapatistas’ organizing efforts. Zapatista women from 
the Morelia region, for example, explained that before the 
EZLN was formed in 1983, many community members were 
part of Quiptic Ta Lecubesel, which would later merge with 
other ejido unions to form Unién de Uniones. “We joined 
Union de Uniones,” they said, “because we had no land, and 
because the government had never taken  us_ into 
consideration. It began with the older catechists. It was all 
men back then. There were no women catechists [in this 
area].”"’ They explained that women recognized the 
importance of the struggle for land and some of them wanted 
to be involved, but they were not readily accepted into the 
ranks of these organizations. “Women began to hear 
information from Unién de Uniones, but we still didn’t 


participate directly,” they said. “All the delegates were men. 
There was only one woman who they asked to be the 
secretary because she could read and write a little.”® 

Esmeralda, who first arrived in Chiapas as a young nun in 
the 1970s and has worked with indigenous communities 
there ever since then, described the conflict over land in the 
northern part of the state and how the dynamics in that 
region led to a growing militancy within the movement for 
land reform: 


The municipality of Sabanilla was always very beaten down. 
In those years, from 1976 to 1979, there was a great deal of 
repression from the landowners. In fact, when we arrived at 
one of the plantations in Sabanilla, there were soldiers 
guarding the land. Because at that time the peasants were 
fighting hard for the land and they had organized CIOAC. In 
the whole northern zone, Sabanilla, Simojovel, Huitiupan, 
there was a lot of conflict over the land and a lot of 
repression as a result. In the end, the people, well, they 
realized they needed a different type of organization.? 


By the 1970s, the PRI, once the party of land reform, had 
developed into an entrenched ruling party, plagued by 
corruption and staunchly defending the status quo. Petitions 
for land were often met with silence or violent repression 
from the government. Landowners responded with violence 
as well, forming private armies known as guardias blancas 
(white guards) which patrolled their lands, terrorizing 
indigenous communities and assassinating leaders ofpeasant 
movements. 

In 1992, to pave the way for the North American Free 
Trade Agreement (NAFTA), the Mexican government changed 
Article 27 of the Mexican Constitution, allowing ejidos to be 
divided into individual parcels and sold, and bringing to a 
close an era of agrarian reform in Mexico. Many point to this 
moment as the last straw for the indigenous communities 


that joined the EZLN. Their decision to turn toward armed 
struggle was in response to violent repression and the need 
for self-defense, but also the desperation felt by many 
indigenous peasants after spending years soliciting land from 
the government. During the September 9 celebration in San 
Rafael, Roberta explained: 


The government never used to take us seriously. We sent 
many petitions [for land] to Tuxtla, to Mexico City. Before, 
when the large landowners were still around, we were in an 
organization called ARIC-Union de Uniones.?° Their slogan 
was “a good ejido,” and they said we were all going to get 
land from the government. But eventually we got worn down 
and saw that it was a waste of time. We each gave money to 
send our ARIC delegates to Tuxtla and to Mexico City to 
solicit land from the government, but there was never any 
progress. For years and years, and there were no results. The 
leaders ended up selling out to the government. We 
protested and shouted and all the government did was buy 
off our leaders. That history is very sad. The government 
never listened to us when we spoke with soft words. They 
didn’t listen to us until we used other words.+! 


Zapatista Land Occupations 


After the uprising they asked who didn’t have land and who 
wanted to go occupy the land. Many of us put our names 
down. | wanted to go because we only had half a hectare and 
the corn wouldn’t grow there anyway. We worked hard but 
the corn never grew. My husband wasn’t convinced we 
should go but | told him, “Why are we fighting if we’re not 
going to occupy the land?” My husband didn’t want to go 
because there were so many soldiers there, but I told him, “If 
you don’t want to, I’m going by myself.” We decided to do it 
and in 1995 we began living on occupied land. There was a 


site that hadn’t been claimed yet and, thank God, we’re still 
here. 
— COMANDANTA LUCIA, who was a miliciana in 1994/2 


In the aftermath of the 1994 uprising, Zapatistas took land 
distribution into their own hands. Taken by surprise and 
unused to having their monopoly on power challenged, many 
landowners fled, leaving their land unoccupied and 
vulnerable. The ranch that Comandanta Lucia and her 
husband occupied together with other indigenous peasants, 
for example, is on the outskirts of Ocosingo. It was renamed 
Primero de Enero (January 1) to commemorate the date of 
the uprising. According to the Zapatistas who live there, 
what used to be a single cattle ranch now supports more 
than five hundred families. The Zapatistas took over other 
large tracts of land throughout eastern Chiapas. Exact figures 
are difficult to pin down, but data from the Mexican 
government suggests that in the first six months of 1994, the 
EZLN occupied approximately sixty thousand hectares 
(148,263 acres) in the conflict zone.!? In 1994, the conflict 
zone was considered to include the official municipalities of 
Altamirano, Ocosingo, and Las Margaritas, which correspond 
to the Zapatista regions ofMorelia, La Garrucha and La 
Realidad, respectively. Years later, the Mexican government 
recognized that the Zapatistas occupied up to 250,000 
hectares (617,763 acres) of land.!4 

A number of other campesino organizations took 
advantage of the political opening and occupied land 
throughout Chiapas. Mexican governmental agencies 
estimate over 1,700 land takeovers (in and outside the 
conflict zone) between 1994 and 1998.!° Various sources 
indicate that the total amount of land occupied lies 
somewhere between five hundred thousand and seven 
hundred thousand hectares (1,235,527 to 1,729,738 
acres).!© 


In some parts of the conflict zone, the preexisting 
geography was practically erased overnight. In the 
municipality of Altamirano, for example, almost 85 percent of 
the surface area was invaded.’ Jorge Santiago Santiago, 
former director of the nongovernmental organization 
Desarrollo Econémico y Social de los Mexicanos Indigenas 
(Social and Economic Development oflndigenous Mexicans, 
DESMI) remembered his response to the land takeovers. “1 
was surprised to see how in some regions, like in the area of 
Altamirano, the ranchos were all dismantled,” he said. “In 
Ocosingo, not all the ranchos were gone but they were 
greatly impacted. And in areas like Teopisca, they did away 
with the last fincas.”!82 Ranchos are privately held farms 
generally dedicated to the production of cash crops or raising 
cattle. Ranchos can be small or large, but unlike fincas, relied 
mainly on seasonal wage labor. The occupations, in addition 
to providing the indigenous communities with much-needed 
land, represented a kind of reckoning with these former 
finqueros and a profound shift in the historic power dynamics 
in Chiapas. 
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A sign in Zapatista territory reads: “Reclaimed land, under the control of the 
EZLN support base.” (Photograph by Hilary Klein.) 


The amount of land occupied by the Zapatistas, however, 
varies greatly from region to region. Much of the reclaimed 
land is concentrated in the Morelia and Garrucha canyons. 
Deep in the jungle, in the highlands, and in the northern 
zone, there were not many fincas or large ranchos that could 
be taken over and redistributed. In some cases, Zapatistas 
moved from one region to another to occupy land, like 
Comandanta Lucia, who moved from the highlands to the 
outskirts of Ocosingo. In other cases, the reclaimed land 
provided economic opportunity for a younger generation, like 
a group ofyoung Zapatistas from the ejido Morelia, who 
formed a new community close to Morelia called Siete de 
Enero. There was not enough reclaimed land for all the 
Zapatistas, however, so in the regions where fewer land 


takeovers took place, many Zapatistas remained on their 
ejidos or rancherias and continued to farm the same land. 

During a _ collective interview in the autonomous 
municipality Olga Isabel, Zapatista women described what it 
was like to occupy the land. “After some days went by, we 
saw that the ranchos were abandoned,” they said. “The men 
held a meeting to organize land takeovers because that land 
belonged to our ancestors.”!2 Whole families often arrived 
together to establish a new village. “When we took over the 
land,” explained Consuela, a Zapatista woman from Santo 
Domingo, “each family took a spot where they were going to 
live and then they began to work, planting in the fields and 
building the houses.”2° 

Almost overnight, makeshift settlements appeared in what 
had been the region’s most productive fields. Shocked cattle 
ranchers and coffee planters watched the invasions from afar. 
Some of them intervened to recuperate their livestock, and 
many of them threatened violence, but in the end, most of 
them cooperated with government programs to purchase the 
land and distribute it to the peasants. Men usually played a 
primary role in the initial occupation of the land but women 
would play a key role later in defending their villages from 
forced evictions. Women’s participation also varied from 
place to place. According to the women from Olga Isabel, for 
example, “The women were not part of the land takeovers 
because we thought only the men needed land, that we 
didn’t need land because we are women. The women stayed 
behind.”2! Whereas Consuela, who is from Santo Domingo, 
said, “We heard that there were going to be land takeovers 
and we all joined the organization [the EZLN] so we could 
occupy the land. The women took over the land too. We 
suffered side by side with the men. We want to work on the 
land too, that’s why we reclaimed the land.”22 

Débora and Claudia are from an autonomous municipality 
called Che Guevara, and they described how their village 
was founded on reclaimed land. Débora is much older than 


Claudia and is a regional coordinator. She has practiced 
midwifery for decades and has ten children of her own. She is 
also frequently called upon for her knowledge of medicinal 
plants. Claudia, despite her young age, had already been a 
women’s representative in her community for several years. | 
sat and talked with the two of them early one evening. After 
spending most of the day working in the mi/pa (cornfield), 
they had come home, fed their families, and then bathed. 
Claudia’s hair was still wet and glistened in the light of the 
setting sun. Her hands moved through the air excitedly as 
she spoke. Débora barely stirred, her back straight and her 
calloused hands folded quietly in her lap. “We made an 
agreement,” said Débora, “everyone who came to live here— 
because we knew this land had been taken away from our 
ancestors and we had the opportunity to make it ours again. 
This land was paid for with the blood of our fallen 
companeros in January 1994. We decided to occupy this land 
In March 1994. Our authorities said that those of us who did 
not have any land should live on the land we were going to 
reclaim.”2? 

“When we arrived here,” added Claudia, “we hung up a 
piece of plastic sheet as a roof and then little by little we 
started building our houses. We prepared our food in the 
open air, sometimes in the rain.”24 Claudia and Débora’s 
village is called Moisés Gandhi. It is named after the two 
milicianos from that region, Moisés and Gandhi, who were 
killed in the uprising. (Moisés and Gandhi were their chosen 
pseudonyms; these two men had named themselves after 
Moses and Gandhi, respectively.) 

In some areas, the Zapatistas began settling on the land 
almost immediately and dozens ofnew communities were 
formed practically overnight. In other areas, like in the 
Garrucha canyon, the Zapatistas began to farm the land but 
did not establish new villages right away. Over the next few 
years, the EZLN redistributed land to thousands of landless 
peasants. Zapatista Agrarian Commissions were formed to 


oversee the distribution. In 2001, Heriberto, a member of the 
Agrarian Commission in the Garrucha region, explained the 
commission’s role and what progress they had made at that 
time. | interviewed Heriberto because there were no women 
on the Agrarian Commission. “According to our records,” he 
told me, “almost all the land in this region is now occupied. 
We have an agreement—fifty people per rancho on reclaimed 
land—but it also depends on how many hectares and the 
quality of the land. What we’re doing now is complementing. 
In other words, if there are already fifteen families living 
there, depending on the quantity of land, we’ll send another 
ten or fifteen. You could say we’re filling in the gaps.”2° 

At the local and regional level, the land takeovers were 
one of the Zapatista movement’s most significant and 
concrete achievements. “Now we’re working on this land, 
thanks to the struggle, which lifted the blindfold from our 
eyes,” said Roberta. “Now we harvest corn and beans. We can 
plant anything we want and Mother Earth gives us 
everything. We can raise pigs or plant chili peppers. It’s an 
important step forward because now we have our own 
land.”2° 

Subsistence farming is always  precarious—a_ whole 
season’s crops can be wiped out by too much rain, or too 
little. But Zapatista villages on occupied territory generally 
have sufficient, and much more fertile, farmland. As a result, 
these communities tend to have a much higher level of 
economic and food security than the ejidos or the small plots 
of rocky, mountainous land where the indigenous peasants 
used to live and work. Roberta and Lucia both have family 
members who still live in land-poor villages. Every year those 
villages confront the tiempo de hambre (hunger months)— 
the time of year when their corn from the previous season is 
gone and they have not yet harvested the next crop. Roberta 
and Lucia, on the other hand, often have a surplus and they, 
like many other Zapatista families who live on occupied land, 


use this surplus to support their family members who are still 
struggling to get by. 

The reclaimed land has been an important resource for the 
Zapatista movement. It has improved living conditions in 
many Zapatista communities. It has allowed the Zapatistas 
to exercise control over their own lives after centuries of 
exploitation and submission. And it has provided a territorial 
base and an economic foundation for the Zapatista project of 
indigenous autonomy. 


Resisting Privatization of the Land 


The land belongs to those who work it. Everybody has the 
right to land. It doesn’t come from a government document 
—it’s for all humanity. If you ask, “What is that Zapatista 
fighting for?” it’sfor land, butfor everyone. We didn’t rise up 
in arms only for ourselves. We’re fighting for everybody to 
have land. That’s why we want [non-Zapatista peasants] to 
understand what we’re doing. We don’t want problems with 
other organizations over the land, much less a war among 
campesinos, but these problems start with the government. 
—HERIBERTO2/ 


After an armed uprising and a wave of land occupations 
throughout Chiapas, the Mexican government became 
concerned about the state’s lack of governability. The first 
few months of 1994 were tense and uncertain, and many 
Zapatista communities faced the threat of displacement from 
the Mexican armed forces. “The landowners wanted the 
soldiers to come and kick us out,” said Consuela, a Zapatista 
woman from Santo Domingo, “because they said they were 
the owners of the land, and that the land does not belong to 
the peasants. The Seguridad Publica [state police] patrolled 
the area and passed by three or four times a day. But we 
weren't afraid, and we didn’t leave.”2® Rumors were flying 
and villagers who had lived with decades of violent 


repression had good reason to believe the threats. “We heard 
that the landowner, since he has money, that he was going 
to pay the soldiers or the police to come and kill us,” said the 
women from Olga Isabel.22 

Débora and Claudia, after explaining how their village of 
Moisés Gandhi was first established, described how they 
defended it from eviction. In 1995, they said, the Mexican 
army set up a military base on the highway a few hundred 
yards away from the new village. Its presence was designed 
to intimidate the villagers and scare them off the occupied 
land. The soldiers entered the community, but rarely had any 
direct confrontations with the villagers because the 
Zapatistas’ strategy was to leave when the soldiers made 
their brief incursions into the village, and then come back 
again when the soldiers were gone. 


Débora: Staying here meant we had to defend this land. 
Those of us who occupied the land knew we had to be very 
determined and that it was going to be hard, because 
someone might try to kick us off the land at any moment. We 
had to pay attention, day and night. We had to be very 
careful. We took turns keeping watch. | didn’t want them to 
show up when | was asleep. 


Claudia: When we came to this village, we began to build our 
houses and then the soldiers kicked us out. We were afraid, 
and we went back to the villages where we had lived before. 
We started coming back little by little. At first, just for a little 
while, for a day, then for a week, then for a month. 


Débora: When we left, we took all our things: our chickens, 
our tables, everything, because we didn’t want the soldiers 
to take our belongings. But our houses were still here. We 
stepped to one side, because we were afraid, but we didn’t 
leave altogether. We weren’t going to abandon this 
community. We resisted the soldiers’ pressure. 


Claudia: Some people didn’t want to come back because the 
soldiers scared them. “Why are we going back there if the 
soldiers are there?” they said. [The soldiers] said they were 
going to kick us off the land and burn down our houses. But 
we forced ourselves to come back, and that’s how we held 
onto this land. 


Débora: The people who stayed, stayed. Some other people 
who left, left. Back then, many of the women were pregnant 
or sick, and even still they did their work of defending this 
village. [The soldiers] can’t kick us out now because it’s our 
right to be here and we will defend this land so that our 
children don’t have to suffer the way we did.?° 


Moisés Gandhi is now a thriving community of around a 
hundred indigenous families. The seat of its autonomous 
municipality, it has a regional school and health clinic. 
Brightly colored murals decorate the auditorium in the center 
of the village, right next to the basketball court with “EZLN” 
painted on the basketball hoops. 

The Mexican government employed other strategies as 
well, in an attempt to contain the social upheaval rippling 
through Chiapas. To pacify the landed class, the government 
paid landowners for property seized by the Zapatistas.*! It 
also gave legal title to the land to non-Zapatista peasant 
organizations, in an effort to wrest control ofit away from the 
Zapatistas. Outside of Zapatista territory, where other 
peasant organizations had occupied land, the government 
offered to resettle them elsewhere. 

The first groups of peasants willing to negotiate with the 
govern-ment’s Agrarian Commission were members. of 
organizations with a progovernment stance, like the 
Confederaci6n Nacional Campesina (National Peasant 
Confederation, CNC), which has close ties to the PRI. In some 
cases, the groups benefiting from the govern-ment’s land 
redistribution had not even carried out the original land 


occupations. Later on, more independent organizations, 
including ones that were sympathetic to the EZLN, signed 
agreements with the government after being threatened with 
forced eviction. This caused deep divisions between the 
groups that chose to negotiate with the government and 
those that did not—tensions which the government would 
later exacerbate and exploit. “In 1995 and 1996, many 
organizations collaborated with the government’s Agrarian 
Commission,” said Heriberto, “and the government began to 
give out title to the land where the [Zapatista] support base 
had settled. The government comes here to fool people, 
telling them that they have title to this land. That created all 
the problems that now we have to try and solve. But it’s the 
government that started the problem. [The government] 
gives out documents to the land so they'll go fight with the 
Zapatistas.”>2 

The EZLN has demonstrated no interest in government 
title to its land because it rejects the very notion of land as 
private property. It has maintained that the land reclaimed in 
1994 should be held collectively, and is not opposed to 
Sharing it with other organizations. “Whoever wants to work 
on the land can do so,” Heriberto continued. “We just have 
some guidelines about working on the reclaimed land. We 
want autonomy. We want the land we reclaimed from rich 
people to be worked collectively. We also ask for a 
contribution to support the families of those who died in 
1994.” 

The CNC, one of the progovernment groups that received 
legal title to Zapatista land, has since then engaged in 
violent conflict with the Zapatistas. Heriberto explained: 


There’s a community where we have a serious problem right 
now [in 2001]. There’s a group of Zapatistas and a group of 
CNCistas [members of the CNC] living in the same village. 
The CNCistas want to evict the Zapatistas and they began to 
pick fights with the Zapatistas. We have to find a way to 


resolve this, because it’s a serious problem. We began a 
dialogue with the CNCistas. We invited people from the 
human rights groups and we listened to arguments from both 
sides. We came to a good agreement. We don’t want a 
conflict—that’s why we said, “You stay over there and we'll 
stay over here.” Each group on its own side, because we 
can’t throw them off the land, but we won't let them kick us 
out either. That’s how we try to resolve a problem when two 
groups are both already settled on the land. But they didn’t 
respect the agreement and they don’t want to dialogue 
anymore. As soon as they had signed the agreement, they 
began looking for excuses, making things up, and they 
burned down the Zapatistas’ homes. 


Intimidation has become a common occurrence in areas with 
tension over the land. In addition to burning down homes, 
patterns of violence include threats of forced displacement, 
crop destruction, kidnappings, and shots fired into the air. 
Dismantling the ejido system and privatizing the land is 
part of the government’s neoliberal strategy throughout 
Mexico. The Programa de Certificaci6n de Derechos Ejidales y 
Titulaci6n de Solares Urbanos (Program for Certification of 
Ejidal Rights, PROCEDE), for example, was created in 1993. 
PROCEDE is a government program that converts ejidos from 
communally held land into individually owned parcels, which 
can then be bought and sold or used as collateral for loans. 
Peasants who use it as collateral and cannot pay back their 
loans then lose their parcel of land; this created a wave of 
predatory lending. “We know they’re plundering the wealth 
from our country,” said a Zapatista woman from the Roberto 
Barrios region at the Comandanta Ramona Women’s 
Gathering. “Through their capitalist projects, they’re 
privatizing the land, the mountain springs and the waterfalls, 
medicinal plants, oil, and the mines. They want to hand over 
our country’s riches and our sovereignty. Privatizing the land 
means we will have to compete on the free market with large 


companies, but not only that. We will also be expelled from 
our land by industrialization in order to provide cheap labor 
for the maquilas [sweatshops].”?? 

In Chiapas, government efforts to privatize the land are 
aimed specifically at taking away one of the EZLN’s most 
important resources: its land and territory. This includes land 
the Zapatistas have occupied since 1994 as well as ejidos in 
Zapatista regions. Paramilitary groups—many of them armed 
and funded by the government—have played an increasingly 
violent role in land disputes and have acted in conjunction 
with government programs like PROCEDE to forcibly displace 
the Zapatistas. Other social welfare programs, including 
agricultural subsidies and government assistance to poor 
women in rural areas, have been used to create or 
exacerbate divisions between government supporters who 
receive these benefits and the Zapatistas, who do not. 

Zapatista men and women have organized protests and 
other actions against the privatization of land and to confront 
paramilitary groups. “The government sends its people so 
we'll fight among ourselves as campesinos,” said a Zapatista 
woman from the Garrucha region. “But it won’t be so easy for 
them to trick us or kick us off our land. This land is being 
farmed by campesinos now and we will continue to work 
here.”34 

Women are just aS committed as men to defending the 
land, sometimes even more so. “Some indigenous men sell 
their land without realizing it has a negative impact on all of 
us,” said a Zapatista woman from the Roberto Barrios region, 
referring to the fact that e/idatarios (members ofan ejido) are 
usually all men, and have the power to decide whether or not 
to dismantle an ejido. “This affects women especially 
because we don’t own the land or have legal title to it, but 
we make use ofit. We work on the land collectively, and it’s 
the source of life for all of us. If, someday, our companeros 
decided to sell the land, what would we do? It’s clear that 
these capitalist projects to privatize the land are one of the 


worst attacks on our indigenous rights and culture, and we 
must continue to strengthen our struggle.” 


Women and Land Rights 


Celeste was one of the women widowed by the 1994 
uprising. She is the mother offour children, the youngest 
ofwhom never met his father because Celeste was pregnant 
with him when his father, a Zapatista miliciano, died in 
combat. Celeste lives on an ejido, in the same house where 
she lived with her husband, but because she is not an 
ejidatario, neither she nor her children have access to land 
there. The EZLN provides the widows of 1994 with some 
economic support but, according to Celeste, it was never 
enough to sustain her family. While her children were 
growing up, Celeste worked as a seamstress to support them. 

For the Zapatistas, collective stewardship of the land is a 
cornerstone of their rights as indigenous people. Because it is 
such a profound part of their culture, identity, and economic 
livelihood, land is as significant to indigenous women as it is 
to men. “Women work on the land too, but we don’t have 
rights to the land,” said a Zapatista woman from the Oventic 
region at the Comandanta Ramona Women’s Gathering.?° 

Zapatista women are not alone in being denied equal land 
rights in Mexico. Gender inequality in land distribution was 
legally established by the Mexican state and continues to be 
standard practice throughout rural Mexico. The 1920 Ejido 
Law granted ejido rights to the male head of household, and 
women were not granted equal rights to ejido membership 
until 1971.37 In practice, most ejidatar- ios continue to be 
men and, in most of rural Mexico, land is either inherited by 
the oldest son or divided among the male children.?? The 
argument is that a woman will marry and live with her 
husband, and therefore not need land of her own. Even by 
this logic, many women are excluded, such as those who are 
unmarried or widowed. 


Unlike in many other areas of women’s rights, however, 
the EZLN has not taken a clear, public, or proactive stand to 
define women’s agrarian rights. What’s more, the EZLN’s 
distribution ofits reclaimed land _ reinforced historically 
unequal land rights. The land occupied by the EZLN in the 
wake of the 1994 uprising is communally held, but much of it 
was divided into parcels where each family plants and 
harvests. This land it is not privately owned, but control of 
the individual plots of land was given, for the most part, to 
Zapatista men. For example, there is a new community on 
occupied land near the ejido where Celeste lives. When the 
property was occupied, parcels of reclaimed land there were 
set aside for Celeste’s two sons, who were children at the 
time, but not for her two daughters. Her oldest son, who is 
now an adult with children of his own, lives in that nearby 
village and farms on reclaimed land. It will be difficult or 
impossible for Celeste’s daughters, meanwhile, to acquire 
land of their own. 

A proposal for an expanded Women’s Revolutionary Law 
states that “women have the right to have, inherit, and work 
on the land.” The EZLN has acknowledged it as a point for 
discussion. But women’s right to land has not been staunchly 
defended by Zapatista authorities in the way that their equal 
right to political participation has, for example. Since there is 
no organization-wide agreement, each family or community 
decides how to pass land on from one generation to the next, 
and women’s agrarian rights vary from place to place, even 
from family to family. Isabel, the military leader who joined 
the EZLN when she was fourteen and spent almost twenty 
years in the insurgent army, reflected on this question. 


| think it depends on each culture. For example, maybe in 
the Tzotzil culture, it’s the custom for the father or the 
head of the family to take women into consideration in 
land distribution, and he respects her rights in the 
inheritance. | knew one family that took the women into 


consideration and they distributed the small amount of 
land they had—l’m not sure if they had eight children 
altogether but, anyway—they divided it in eight pieces 
and each of them received the same amount. My 
grandmother, who lives in the Altamirano region, she did 
the same thing. Since her husband had passed away, 
and they had a large plot of land, she divided it equally 
between her sons and daughters, and now each ofthem 
can use it to build a house there or do whatever they 
want with it. 

But there are other places, for example, in my village, 
where the women don’t have agrarian rights. Only men 
have those rights. There’s still plenty of land. Before, 
each person might have gotten twenty hectares of land 
and now each person might only get five. But within 
those five hectares, if the father has eight children, he 
will divide it between his three sons without giving 
anything to his daughters.?2 


During a_ collective interview in the autonomous 
municipality Olga Isabel, several women compared their 
experiences: 


Ruth: In my family, my parents had four sons and two 
daughters. The land was not distributed to the women— 
because there wasn’t enough—only to the men. My parents 
felt bad, but there wasn’t enough. They said their sons 
needed land where they would live with their wives but the 
daughters didn’t, because they would go live with their 
husbands. My father said that if there had been more land, 
he would have distributed it to all of us. 


Teresa: Our parents did not distribute land to us. If there’s 
enough land, it’s no problem, but there is hardly ever enough 
land. 


Marisa: Women get land too if the father or grandfather has 
enough land, and if he wants to divide it that way. Each 
family decides how to distribute its own land. If they have a 
lot of land, they distribute it to the daughters too. But the 
majority does not do this. If there are several sons, then they 
don’t give any land to the daughters.*° 


Ruth, Teresa, and Marisa concurred that when there is 
sufficient land, many families in their region would distribute 
it to the daughters as well as the sons. Although shy of equal 
land rights for women, this does represent a shift from the 
past, when fathers would likely not have considered leaving 
land to their daughters at all. 

The EZLN has taken the position that land should be held 
collectively, but communal ownership of the land and 
women’s agrarian rights need not be mutually exclusive— 
men and women could have equal access to parcels within 
collectively held land, for example. Some Zapatista women 
participated in the original land occupations and many more 
of them have defended their communities against attempts 
by the Mexican armed forces and paramilitary groups to 
displace them. If it had not been for the women of Moisés 
Gandhi, for example, there’s a good chance the villagers 
would have been driven off their land. Women work on the 
land side by side with men and, as indigenous women, the 
land is just as meaningful to them. 

Land rights are also linked to economic autonomy for 
women. “Economic relationships are the basis for 
everything,” said Subcomandante Marcos in a media 
interview in 2007, “and we cannot talk about women’s 
liberation as long aS women are economically dependent on 
men.”*+ And yet, without equal access to land, it is 
essentially impossible for women to be economically 
independent from their husbands or other male relatives. 
Without her own land, for example, it is very difficult for a 
woman to leave an abusive relationship. 


The autonomous justice system has taken steps to 
address this. “And when does a woman have agrarian 
rights?” posed Isabel. “There are specific instances. For 
example, when a woman divorces her husband but it was the 
husband who was at fault. Then the children stay with the 
woman and she has the right to the land, not the man. The 
man has to leave and figure out where to go.”* 

Zapatista women are also becoming more vocal about 
their right to land. Teresa, who did not inherit land from her 
own parents, went on to say, “| have a daughter who is 
married, and now we know that women have rights. We know 
that we have to divide the land equally. Even though she’s 
married, she needs land too. Otherwise, how will she eat? It’s 
her right.”*° 

During the same collective interview in Olga Isabel, 
another woman insisted, “Men and women are equal and 
should have equal rights. Single women should receive their 
Share of the land. If a woman is not married and is not going 
to marry, she has the same right as men to the land. Women 
can do all the same work as men in the fields.” A clear 
statement from the EZLN about women’s agrarian rights 
would facilitate more decisive changes, and it is a glaring 
omission from the movement’s overall platform on women’s 
rights, but it seems that Zapatista women will continue to 
fight for their equal right to land, with or without institutional 
backing from the EZLN. 





Zapatista women from Yakchpic prepare to protect their community from an 
attack by the Mexican army. (Photograph by Pedro Valtierra/Cuartoscuro.) 


CHAPTER FIVE 
Dialogue and Resistance 


As soon as Zapatista soldiers stormed San Cristébal de las 
Casas, it was clear that the EZLN was more than an insurgent 
army. The government quickly realized that much ofthe 
movement’s real power lay in the strength and cohesion of 
the Zapatista support base—the civilian communities that 
belong to the EZLN, and that broad sympa-thy for the 
Zapatistas throughout Mexico also represented a serious 
threat to the political status quo. Beginning in 1994, the 
Mexican government responded with violence directed 
primarily at Zapatista civilians. Some of these military 
incursions were attempts to displace Zapatistas from the 
land they had occupied, but most of them were not. The 
motivation for the violence was to undermine the EZLN. In 
many cases, the Mexican armed forces attacked Zapatista 
villages that were not on reclaimed land, but where it was 
known that the movement was particularly strong. 

Morelia was one such stronghold. At a regional women’s 
gathering in Morelia in 2001, Zapatista women recounted 
different instances of military aggression against their 
villages. “In January 1994, they began publicizing that 
everyone in Morelia were Zapatistas,” the women recalled. 
“The soldiers said clearly that they wanted to do away with 
us all, that they were going to turn us all into dust.”! On the 
morning of January 7, 1994, hundreds of Mexican soldiers 
swarmed into the town ofMorelia, going from house to house 
and forcing all the men onto the basketball court in the 
center of town. “They wouldn’t let us go down where they 
were torturing the men,” said the women. “We wanted to 
bring them food but they wouldn’t let us. They kept us locked 
in our houses and threatened us with their guns. They kept 


watch on every corner.” The soldiers detained thirty-five men 
and took them to the Cerro Hueco jail, and disappeared three 
ofthe town’s elders. 

One of the three elders was Comandanta Micaela’s father- 
in-law. “He was an old man who worked in the cooperative 
store,” remembered Micaela, one of the regional coordinators 
from Morelia who shaped my project in Chiapas. There was 
calm anger in her voice as she told me the story. “They took a 
seventy-two-year-old man away and assassinated him. | was 
with him when they came into my house and took him away. 
My children were there too. He said he wanted to protect his 
grandchildren, and he never thought the soldiers would 
come into his home. The soldiers broke down all the doors 
looking for my father-in-law. They took him away and we 
never saw him again.” 

The faces of the three elders, now known as the “Martyrs 
of Morelia,” are depicted in a mural. “All we found later were 
their bones,” said the women from Morelia. “We don’t know 
what ate their bodies, whether it was vultures or dogs.”? This 
type of repression would come to characterize the conflict in 
Chiapas. 

After the uprising in 1994, while the EZLN consolidated its 
base and continued to recruit new people, it also engaged in 
peace talks with the Mexican government. These 
negotiations would last for two years and culminate in the 
signing of the San Andrés Peace Accords on Indigenous 
Rights and Culture, signed in 1996 but never implemented 
by the government. Women participated side by side with 
men in this dialogue and brought gender-specific demands to 
the table. The entire time the Mexican government was 
negotiating with the EZLN, however, it was also waging low- 
intensity warfare against the Zapatistas. Low-intensity 
conflict—the term often used to describe the situation in 
Chiapas—refers to a counterinsurgency doctrine promoted by 
the United States for use against popular movements. It 
includes the calculated combination of military and 


paramilitary violence, a constant military presence, ongoing 
harassment and intimidation ofthe civilian population, and 
other psychological tactics intended to undermine popular 
support for the Zapatistas. 

In December 1994, the EZLN declared the existence of 
more than thirty autonomous municipalities. Up until then, 
the conflict zone was considered to include the official 
municipalities of Altamirano, Ocosingo, and Las Margaritas, 
which correspond to the Zapatista regions of Morelia, La 
Garrucha, and La Realidad, respectively, and the government 
had established a network of military bases and checkpoints 
surrounding that area. By announcing its autonomous 
municipalities in the highlands and the northern zone, the 
EZLN dramatically expanded the definition of Zapatista 
territory and_ effectively broke out of the _ military 
encirclement. 

In February 1995, in the context of ongoing peace 
negotiations and in spite of President Carlos Salinas de 
Gortari’s promise that the army would only fight if first 
attacked, the Mexican military launched an offensive against 
the Zapatista communities. Instead of returning fire, the 
Zapatista insurgents, political leaders, and tens of thousands 
of Zapatista civilians fled to the mountains. The soldiers 
ransacked the abandoned villages, leaving destruction in 
their wake as they advanced through Zapatista territory. At 
the time, Subcomandante Marcos was in Prado, a village in 
the Garrucha canyon, and that region bore the brunt of the 
offensive. 





A mural depicts the three martyrs of Morelia, who were disappeared by the 
Mexican army in 1994. (Photograh by Francesc Parés.) 


Dona Manuela is a Tzeltal elder from the village of La 
Garrucha. Her stooped shoulders and wrinkled face testify to 
her years on this earth, but her easy chuckle gives away her 
youthful spirit. As a midwife, she has helped ease so many 
new lives into this world that she is known as the godmother 
of the entire canyon. Several years after the military 
offensive, Dona Manuela shared her memories of February 9, 
1995. 


| remember that | had just finished baking bread when we 
got the news from companeros from other villages: “The 
soldiers are coming!” They had already fled from their 
homes. We left quickly for the mountains. The airplanes were 
flying overhead by then. They were flying so low | don’t 
know exactly when the soldiers actually entered the village 
because | had already left with the children and the other 
elders. We hid up there [gestures toward the hills] where it’s 
full of those animals that hang from the trees and cry a lot. 


And the trees, my goodness, what enormous trees! We slept 
below those trees and it was the trees that protected us. 

A few days later, the companeros arrived and they were 
frightened, really frightened. They had stayed in the village 
until they knew we were safe. They hid in my son’s house. 
And right above them, the helicopters were circling around 
and around. Those poor compas were hiding in that house, 
with their shotguns pointed in the air. They could have fired. 
They could have brought down those helicopters. But if they 
had fired, we are the ones who would have suffered. The 
soldiers would have come after us. 

So much suffering, my goodness! | soent a month up there 
in the hills, with the trees and the little animals that cry and 
cry. Some young women were pregnant and gave birth up 
there in the hills. Now they’re back in their villages and the 
babies that were born up there, beneath those big trees, 
they’re little children now.* 


The Mexican army did not succeed in detaining the Zapatista 
leadership, and the offensive only served to fan the flames of 
public support for the Zapatistas. The government eventually 
called off the attack and peace talks were renewed, but the 
Mexican army did not retreat from the jungle. It established 
formidable army bases in Guadalupe Tepeyac and San 
Quintin, in the heart of Zapatista territory. The strained 
relationship between dialogue and violence would continue 
to mark this stage of the Zapatista movement, and women 
would end up on the front lines in defending their 
communities from military attack. 


Peace Talks with the Government 


Major Ana Maria, who led the EZLN’s takeover of San 
Cristébal, and Comandanta Ramona, a civilian political leader 
from the highlands of Chiapas, both participated in the initial 
peace talks between the EZLN and the Mexican government. 


They soon became two of the most well-known Zapatista 
women. The visible role of Zapatista women in the peace 
process helped shape the public image of the EZLN as having 
Significant participation from women, although the fact that 
only two of the nineteen delegates were female also 
highlights the limited number of women in leadership at that 
time. 

Within the first few days of January 1994, while there was 
still active combat in Ocosingo and the Mexican military was 
bombing the hills around San Cristébal and the jungles of 
Chiapas, solidarity with the indigenous uprising began to 
build. Samuel Ruiz, the bishop of the Diocese of San Cristdébal 
de las Casas and an advocate for the poor, asked for a truce 
and a suspension of hostilities. He would later be called upon 
to mediate negotiations between the EZLN and the Mexican 
government. While people who mobilized in Mexico and 
around the world were overwhelmingly sympathetic toward 
the root causes of the Zapatista uprising, there was also a 
push from civil society for both sides to put down their 
weapons and negotiate a peaceful solution. On January 12, 
over one hundred thousand people flooded the zdca/o—the 
enormous plaza in the center of Mexico City—to demand an 
end to the fighting. That same day, President Salinas 
accepted the EZLN’s call for a cease-fire. 

It was clear by then that the EZLN stood little chance of 
beating the Mexican army militarily, and the Zapatistas 
accepted civil society’s call for dialogue and agreed to 
negotiate with the government. “We do what the people 
ask,” said Major Ana Maria. “The people have asked that we 
try this way. We are going to try it, because we don’t like to 
kill and we don’t like to make war. That is why we decided to 
sit down and negotiate, to see what we can get out of it. But 
if things are not resolved this way, we will have to 
continue.”> 

One event that helped clear the way for peace talks was 
the freeing of General Absalén Castellanos Dominguez, 


whom the Zapatista troops had captured on January 3. As 
governor of Chiapas from 1982 until 1988, he was infamous 
for the violent repression of campesino movements. On 
February 16, five armed Zapatistas—three men and two 
women—handed_ Castellanos Dominguez over to the 
government’s representatives. Captain Maribel, one of the 
two Zapatista women, had been assigned to guard the 
general. In a 1996 commu-niqué, Subcomandante Marcos 
wrote, “When General Castellanos Dominguez is returned to 
the government, Captain Maribel is the first woman rebel to 
have contact with the government. Commissioner Manuel 
Camacho Solis extends his hand to her and asks her age. 
‘Five hundred and two,’ says Maribel, who counts all the 
years since the rebellion began.”® 

The EZLN’s initial set of thirty-four demands presented for 
negotiations revolved around the transition to democracy in 
Mexico, land reform, adequate health care, educational 
opportunity, and indigenous autonomy. It also included a set 
of proposals from women, developed through a process of 
consultation led by Comandanta Ramona. “In our 
communities, girls suffer from malnutrition and, before 
they’re even done growing, they’re already mothers,” she 
said during a session of the peace talks. “Many women die in 
childbirth. When an indigenous woman is thirty or forty years 
old, her body already seems old and is full of illness.”” The 
list of women’s demands included twelve points, the first of 
which was “birth clinics with gynecologists so that 
Campesina women can_ receive necessary medical 
attention.”® Several demands had to do with alleviating 
women’s oppressive load of domestic work: building child 
care centers in the indigenous communities, as well as corn 
mills (to grind corn for making tortillas) and _ tortillerias 
(stores that make and sell tortillas). Several other demands 
had to do with local economic development: technical 
assistance, materials, and funding to start small businesses 
including bakeries, raising farm animals, and producing 


artisan crafts. Finally, the women’s demands sought to 
address the impact of poverty and marginalization on 
children by asking the government to build rural preschools 
and to send enough basic food goods so that children in rural 
villages would not go hungry. 

The peace process was also an opportunity for the EZLN to 
begin its dialogue with national and international civil 
society. International Women’s Day—March 8, 1994—came as 
the first round of negotiations concluded, barely two months 
after the Zapatista uprising. The world was just getting to 
know the Zapatista movement, and many of the EZLN’s 
supporters were particularly touched by the Zapatista 
women. The EZLN had dubbed itself “the voice of the 
voiceless,” and the indigenous women of Chiapas were the 
most subjugated, the most forgotten of an _ already 
marginalized people, breaking this history of silence, rising 
up to take on their government, and inspiring movements all 
over the world to challenge global capitalism. Captain Irma 
made a speech during the International Women’s Day 
celebration. What has since become a familiar discourse to 
Zapatista supporters was, in the first few months of 1994, 
new and thrilling to solidarity activists. 


| would like to invite all our companeros, from the cities and 
from the countryside, to join in our struggle and our 
demands. Women continue to be the most exploited. ... In 
order for this no longer to be the case, we need to take up 
arms, together with our companeros, so they will understand 
that women can fight too, with a weapon in our hands. ... 
Our struggle is a necessary struggle, so that our communities 
and our country can be free, not only for women but for all 
our people, who have been degraded for so long. We will 
continue onward with our struggle until we achieve our 
demands: bread, democracy, peace, independence, freedom, 
housing, and justice, because these things do not exist for 
us, the poor We are tired. We don’t want to live like animals 


anymore, and we don’t want someone always telling us what 
to do or what not to do. Today, more than ever, we should 
struggle together so that one day we will be free. We will 
achieve this, sooner or later, but we will win.? 


The government’s negotiating team largely responded to 
the EZLN’s demands with empty promises and the creation of 
commissions to discuss the points further. The first round of 
negotiations ended in June 1994 with the EZLN rejecting the 
government’s proposals. Additional talks would not occur 
until after the govern-ment’s offensive in February 1995. 
Peace talks resumed in April 1995 in San Andrés Larrainzar, 
in the highlands of Chiapas. Throughout the peace talks, the 
government made a deliberate effort to offer only local and 
regional solutions, in an effort to quell any _ national 
ramifications of the Zapatista uprising. From the list of 
agreed upon topics, the government insisted on beginning 
with “indigenous rights and culture” in an effort to contain 
the Zapatista movement to “only” indigenous issues. The 
EZLN had initially wanted to begin with “democracy and 
justice” because, in its view, structural solutions were 
necessary to address the root causes of the rebellion. But the 
Zapatistas used the peace talks to draw attention to the 
“indigenous question,” also one of national importance since 
Mexico has sixty-two officially recognized indigenous groups 
and an indigenous population of over ten million people, 
making up about 10 percent of the overall population.?° 

During the San Andrés peace talks, the Zapatista 
delegates were all civilian leaders of the EZLN, so neither 
Subcomandante Marcos nor Major Ana Maria were part of the 
delegation. Comandanta Ramona had stepped down because 
she was ill with cancer, and the government’s negotiators 
were all men as well. When Comandanta Trinidad, an elderly 
Tojolabal woman, joined the Zapatista delegation a few 
months later, she brought a woman’s voice back into the 
dialogue. Wearing a colorful dress and plastic sandals, Trini, 


as she was often called, arrived with the rest of the Zapatista 
delegates on Red Cross trucks. She was greeted by applause 
from the large crowds who had gathered around the site of 
the peace talks. Like Ramona, Comandanta Trinidad often 
highlighted women’s concerns. In an interview published in 
La Jornada, Trinidad denounced the government for not 
taking the women’s demands. seriously. “We, the 
comandantes, think a work session on women is important,” 
She said, “but the government does not want to give it any 
attention.”!1 

During one negotiating session, Comandanta Trinidad 
addressed the government representatives in Tojolabal and 
then asked them in Spanish if they had understood what she 
had said.1? The fact that the negotiations took place in 
Spanish exemplified the government’s expectation that it 
would set the terms of debate as well as its lack of 
commitment to truly understanding the conditions of misery 
and exploitation in the indigenous communities of Chiapas. 
The Zapatista delegation, which represented three Mayan- 
language groups, consistently objected to the government 
negotiators using overly technical or legalistic language, as 
well as their condescending tone and racist attitudes. 

The San Andrés Peace Accords on Indigenous Rights and 
Culture were signed after almost another year of talks. They 
state that the Mexican Constitution should be changed to 
recognize indigenous rights, and _ establish indigenous 
peoples’ right to choose their own authorities; to decide their 
internal forms of social, economic, political, and cultural 
organization; and to control the natural resources in their 
own territory. While this accomplishment was celebrated at 
the time, the San Andrés Accords were never implemented. 

The topic of indigenous rights and culture was intended to 
be only the first of six in the peace talks. In September 1996, 
however, the EZLN suspended the negotiations. In addition 
to the San Andrés Accords not being implemented, the EZLN 
halted the dialogue because of continued militarization, 


repression, and persecution in Chiapas; Zapatista political 
prisoners; and the government’s lack of willingness to 
consider fundamental political reform. Silvia, a Zapatista 
woman from Morelia, did not attempt to hide her frustration 
when she described how the peace talks came to an end. 
“We’re demanding that the government withdraw the army 
from our communities so we can move forward with the 
dialogue,” she said, “because if our villages and communities 
are full of soldiers, how are we supposed to believe in the 
peace negotiations? As long as the government doesn’t keep 
its word about the agreements it already signed, there can’t 
be any more dialogue. It just doesn’t make sense.”!? 

The EZLN set forth five minimal conditions to return to the 
negotiating table, none of which have been met.!4 For years, 
implementation of the San Andrés Accords was the EZLN’s 
principal political demand. Banners and chants at every 
Zapatista march carried this message. However, by the late 
1990s, it was clear that the government had no intention of 
complying with the agreement it had signed and had little 
interest in continuing its dialogue with the EZLN. The other 
topics to be discussed with the government, including 
women’s rights in Chiapas, were therefore never addressed. 

As the government’s position became _ increasingly 
apparent, the Zapatistas adjusted accordingly. Not only did 
the EZLN stop asking for support from the state, it developed 
an analysis ofhow social welfare programs and other types of 
assistance were often used to co-opt social movements, and 
stopped accepting any kind of government aid. The EZLN 
began defining its support base as “communities in 
resistance.” Paula, the young woman who left Mexico City to 
return home and join the EZLN the year before the uprising, 
explained, “Resistance means that we don’t need the 
government’s crumbs. They just give us their leftover scraps. 
But it’s not out of generosity, it’s because they don’t want us 
to organize. Poor people start fight-ing among themselves 
over the money. The government knows that and that’s what 


they want, for us to be divided. We don’t want that anymore, 
and that’s why we’re in resistance.”!° “Resistance” would 
become the predecessor of the Zapatista project of 
indigenous autonomy. 

With peace talks off the table, Zapatista women shifted 
their focus as well. During the peace process, women 
requested resources and support from the government while 
also wanting to see changes in their own villages. Zapatista 
women continue to hold the government (and the capitalist 
system) responsible for many of the injustices in their 
communities. Over time, however, women stopped waiting 
for changes to come from the state and, instead, have fought 
to exercise their rights within the Zapatista movement and to 
transform the relations of power in their own communities. 
They have taken it upon themselves to make changes in their 
own homes and families. And they have continued to 
dialogue with women from civil society around women’s 
rights and liberation. 


Women Defend their Communities 


We saw the soldiers approaching and that’s when the 
women started shouting, “We don’t want the army here!” 
We didn’t want the so/diers to go into our houses, to rape 
the women. A// the women got together and we chased 
them out. 

—MARGARITA, a Zapatista woman from Morelia?® 


In January 1998, Margarita was one of about sixty Zapatista 
women from Morelia who successfully drove out Mexican 
soldiers trying to enter their village. A Tzeltal mother of three 
small children, she was willing to go with the rest of the 
women from her village, armed only with sticks, and confront 
the Mexican army to protect her family and her community. 


Zapatista women stood up to the Mexican armed forces time 
and time again, and women like Margarita became the public 
face of the indigenous communities’ militant but unarmed 
resistance against the incursions of the Mexican armed 
forces. Zapatista communities emerged from this period with 
a tremendous sense of their own strength and dignity, 
Sabotaging the Mexican government’s efforts to undermine 
the EZLN through low-intensity warfare. 

While the Mexican army has been ubiquitous in Chiapas 
since 1994, the low-intensity conflict escalated over the next 
several years. 





The coffin of a woman killed in the Acteal massacre in December 1997. 
(Photograph by Jutta MeierWiedenbach.) 





The funeral of the victims of the Acteal massacre. (Photograph by Jutta 
MeierWiedenbach.) 





A handmade cross to remember the women murdered in Acteal, placed outside 
the Cathedral during a march in San Cristébal de las Casas to commemorate 
International Day for the Elimination ofViolence against Women, 25 November 
2005. (Photograph by Francesc Parés.) 


In 1998 it was estimated that a full third of the Mexican 
military— approximately seventy thousand soldiers—was 
stationed in Chiapas, and signs of military occupation were 
everywhere.!’ The army had bases throughout the conflict 
zone, often right next to indigenous communities. Army 
trucks and Humvees rumbled down the dirt roads past 
Zapatista villages.1® Helicopters and airplanes swooped over 
the mountainous green jungle. The goal of low-intensity 
conflict is to destroy the EZLN without resorting to full-scale 
war, by tearing apart the social fabric and reducing external 
support. Where low-intensity conflict is succeeding, Bishop 
Ruiz once commented, it is “destroying the very souls of the 
communities.”!9 


After carrying out its military offensive in February 1995, 
the Mexican government faced increasing pressure not to use 
brute military force against civilian Zapatista communities. It 
also wanted to promote an international image of Mexico asa 
stable, democratic nation. On the other hand, the 
government still wanted to crush the Zapatista movement. 
So when it learned of the EZLN’s presence in the northern 
zone and the highlands of Chiapas, the Mexican government 
began to organize and finance paramilitary groups in those 
regions instead of relying solely on its own armed forces. The 
Mexican military already had a concentrated presence in the 
jungle and canyons—the Zapatista regions of Morelia, La 
Garrucha, and La Realidad. In general terms, the Mexican 
government continued employing military force in those 
regions, while paramilitary violence has been more prevalent 
in the northern zone and the high- lands—the Zapatista 
regions of Roberto Barrios and Oventic. 

The Mexican government exploited divisions that already 
existed in the indigenous communities, sowed mistrust and 
fear, recruited villagers into paramilitary organizations, and 
then proceeded to arm, train, and finance them.29 In 1995 
and 1996, paramilitary organizations sprang up first in the 
northern zone and terrorized Zapatistas and _ other 
community members opposed to the government—carrying 
out assassinations, kidnappings, and disappearances, as well 
as burning down schools, churches, and homes. Entire 
communities were displaced from their villages when they 
were forced to flee from the paramilitaries. Not only did these 
paramilitary groups act with impunity, they had direct 
support from local, state, and federal officials and often 
enjoyed protection from police and soldiers while carrying 
out violent actions. 

In 1997, paramilitary violence spread to the highlands 
region, and culminated in the Acteal massacre. On December 
22, 1997, members of a progovernment paramilitary 
organization in the highlands region opened fire on a church 


full of civilian refugees while they prayed for peace. The 
refugees were members of a religious organization called Las 
Abejas (the Bees) that sympathized with Zapatista demands 
but did not support armed struggle. Bullets splintered the 
thin wooden walls of the church and peppered the refugees 
as they fled into a ravine. Dozens of people were hacked to 
death by machetes. Members of the Seguridad Publica stood 
by on the highway about two hundred yards away as 
innocent civilians were massacred. 

Of the forty-five people murdered, nineteen were women, 
eighteen were children, and eight were men. Four of the 
women were pregnant. There had been persistent rumors of 
the attack before it happened, so most of the men had left 
the refugee camp in Acteal to hide in the hills, mistakenly 
thinking that the paramilitaries would not openly attack 
women and children. Not only were the paramilitaries willing 
to murder innocent women and children, they brutalized the 
dead women’s bodies afterward. A survivor of the massacre 
testi-fied that one of the attackers shot a young woman to 
death “and after having killed her, lifted up her skirt and 
shoved a stick into her vagina.”*+ Another survivor testified, 
“There was a pregnant woman from Quextic and once she 
was dead, he cut her belly open and killed the child that was 
inside the woman’s body.”22 

On December 30, eight days later, | participated in a 
protest against the bloodshed and a mass held in Acteal to 
honor the victims. Each of the marchers was given a brick 
and instructed to carry it several kilometers down the 
winding highway between Polhé and Acteal. The red bricks 
were meant to represent the blood spilled, but they would be 
used to build something new to remember those who had 
been killed. Several days after the massacre, fresh dirt 
covered the graves of forty-five bodies and inside the dark 
Shade of the church, the presence of death was still palpable. 
In the ravine behind the church, there was a path of 
vegetation that had been trampled flat by running feet and 


there were bullet holes in the trees. Women’s plastic sandals 
and children’s sneakers were strewn along the path. Dried 
blood was still visible inside one of the women’s sandals. 

With the suspension of peace negotiations in September 
1996, tension in Chiapas had mounted throughout 1997. 
With no dialogue underway, the Mexican government turned 
increasingly to direct force, and used the Acteal massacre as 
a pretext for a massive military buildup throughout Zapatista 
territory. The government claimed that it would act against 
paramilitary organizations, but not a single paramilitary 
group was disarmed or disbanded. Instead, the Mexican 
government geared up for a series of attacks on the 
Zapatista support-base communities. Dominga, a Zapatista 
woman from the community of La Garrucha, was thirty-two in 
1998 when she described the low-intensity conflict in her 
region. 


There are regular airplane and helicopter flights low over our 
community—extremely low. One helicopter flies by and takes 
pictures of us. We live with the fact that we are in danger 
every day. Every day the army trucks pass by here, 
sometimes stopping to take photos of us, and sometimes just 
to scare us, but they always pass by here. Soldiers regularly 
stop us to ask, “Where are you going?” and “What are you 
carrying?” They have even set up checkpoints on the 
highway to search community members who pass by. There 
hasn't been any peace of mind here since 1995.23 


Escalated militarization intentionally disrupted economic 
activity in the indigenous communities. “As women, we can’t 
work in peace in our houses or in our kitchens because we 
keep hearing the helicopters pass by,” said Margarita. “We 
can’t work in the collective vegetable garden or bakery 
either, because the helicopters keep coming, flying really 
low. That’s what the government wants—for us not to be able 
to work in our cooperatives, because we’re working for 


ourselves and the government wants to take away our ability 
to work and organize ourselves.”2* Whenever communities 
were in a state of alert, they could not plant or harvest crops. 
They had to stay close to home, or, in more extreme cases, 
take refuge in the mountains, hindering their ability to 
maintain even basic levels of subsistence. 





At a protest following the Acteal massacre, marchers carried bricks to represent 
the red of blood spilled and the commitment to build something new in the 
wake of the violence. (Photograph by Hilary Klein.) 


Thousands of federal troops living side by side with 
indigenous communities had negative ramifications on 
community health, many of which had a particular impact on 
women, such as the dramatic increase in prostitution and 
sexually transmitted diseases. “The soldiers bring prostitutes 
to bathe in the river,” said Claudia, one of the women from 
Moisés Gandhi who defended her village from Mexican 


soldiers. “But it’s not their army barracks—it’s Zapatista 
territory.”2° While the Zapatistas’ public discourse often 
tends to be antagonistic toward prostitution, | also had a 
number of private conversations with Zapatista women who 
blame the Mexican army rather than the _ prostitutes 
themselves, and who empathize with women who have been 
forced into prostitution, many ofwhom are poor or indigenous 
themselves. 

The Mexican soldiers also fostered an atmosphere of fear 
directed specifically at women. “They harass women when 
we walk by the barracks,” added Claudia. Dominga described 
something similar: “The women have always gone down to 
the stream to get water and firewood, but now with the 
presence of the soldiers so close to the stream, the women 
can’t go there anymore.”2° 

In addition to being harassed on a regular basis, 
indigenous women had a legitimate fear ofbeing sexually 
assaulted, as demonstrated by the case of three Tzeltal 
sisters who were raped by Mexican soldiers in June 1994. The 
three Zapatista women were detained at an army checkpoint 
outside of Altamirano and then gang raped by Mexican 
soldiers in the presence of their mother. The youngest of the 
three sisters was sixteen at the time.?” While this was the 
most well-known case, it was almost certainly not an isolated 
incident. The soldiers told the sisters they would be killed if 
they reported the rape. Zapatista women have heard about 
other similar cases that were never denounced. Given the 
many obstacles and systematic backlash that survivors of 
this type of crime face, it is not surprising that women would 
remain silent rather than turning to the Mexican police, and 
that many rapes have gone undocu-mented. Other known 
cases of rape were perpetrated by men who may have been 
paramilitaries or were not identifiable as Mexican soldiers. 

The first half of 1998 was a period ofheightened state 
violence against Zapatista communities. From January to 
June, Mexican armed forces entered more than fifty Zapatista 


communities and “dismantled” three Zapatista autonomous 
municipalities (Ricardo Flores Magon, Tierra y Libertad, and 
San Juan de la Libertad) and one (Nicolas Ruiz) that was 
inspired by the Zapatista movement. During these military 
offensives, carried out by federal soldiers or the Seguridad 
Publica, hundreds of Zapatista civilians were beaten, 
arrested, and jailed; homes were illegally searched; 
municipal buildings were burned down; and property was 
destroyed and stolen. In the case of Ricardo Flores Magon, 
twelve international observers were detained and then 
deported. The violence peaked on June 10, when the Mexican 
military attacked three communities in the municipality of 
San Juan de la Libertad. In one village, seven young men 
were kidnapped by the Mexican army on their way to work in 
the fields and then executed. In another village, several more 
individuals were shot and killed as they fled from their homes 
and tried to escape into the mountains. 

In the face of this violence, women organized to confront 
the Mexican armed forces. Forming a barrier with their 
bodies, lines of women blocked soldiers from entering their 
communities, sometimes physically pushing them back, and 
sometimes armed with sticks or rocks. At countless protests 
and confrontations with the army, chants of “j Chiapas, 
Chiapas, no es cuartel! ; Fuera Ejército de él!” (Chiapas isn’t 
an army barracks! Army, get out of here!) rang out. Insults 
were hurled at the soldiers, the women’s voices carrying the 
pent-up rage of four years of low-intensity conflict. Tiny 
indigenous women successfully drove heavily armed soldiers 
out of refugee camps, remote villages, and Zapatista 
strongholds. Faced with the women’s fury and determination, 
the soldiers did not know how to respond. Many times, 
confused and startled, they turned on their heels and fled. 

Radical social movements must be able to defend their 
gains, and a willingness to engage in armed struggle can 
translate into a high level of militancy. The EZLN is an 
insurgent army that has not used violence since 1994, and it 


Is often said that words have been the Zapatistas’ most 
powerful weapon. Their dual strategies of violence and 
nonviolence, however, are interrelated. To the traditional 
chant, “j El pueblo unido jamas sera vencido!” (The people, 
united, will never be defeated), the Zapatistas often add, “j El 
pueblo armado jamas sera callado!” (The people, armed, will 
never be silenced). Being an armed movement has lent the 
EZLN’s creative strategies of nonviolent resistance a 
particularly fierce edge. The Zapatista women’s actions of 
standing up to the Mexican military are an example of 
defending themselves and their communities, militantly, but 
without using guns. 

What follows are the stories of just a few of the Zapatista 
communities that were attacked in 1998. In many cases, 
women were able to successfully drive the military out of 
their villages and prevent violence and destruction from 
being inflicted upon themselves and their families. Mixed in 
with these stories are descriptions of brutality, and not all of 
them could be considered “success stories.” Regardless of 
the outcome, all the women’s actions contained an 
underlying spirit of bravery and determination. 

On New Year’s Day, 1998, the Mexican army occupied 
Nueva Esperanza, a small village near Altamirano. | visited 
about a week later and Zapatista women from Nueva 
Esperanza described what happened. “On January 1 at 
around eleven in the morning, federal soldiers entered our 
community while we were celebrating the New Year and 
inaugurating our new basketball court,” they said. “Everyone 
was at the party when the soldiers arrived. They surrounded 
the village and all the houses, but we were able to get out 
and hide in the mountains. Since there was a lot of mud in 
the village, we weren’t wearing our shoes during the party 
and we had to flee to the mountains barefoot. We left 
everything in our houses—shoes, jackets, dishes. We left 
everything behind.”2® 


The soldiers stole, ate, or destroyed everything in the 
community. When | visited Nueva Esperanza, the two 
cooperative stores were completely empty. All that was left 
were wooden shelves and discarded soda bottles. In one of 
the stores, there was one bag of salt. The soldiers had killed 
and eaten people’s farm animals and the chickens from the 
women’s chicken cooperative. They had burned the books in 
the school and poured gasoline in the church, threatening to 
burn it down. “They scattered everything on the ground—the 
beans, the coffee, the rice, the corn—they threw it all away,” 
said the women from Nueva Esperanza. That food was meant 
to last the villagers until the next harvest. “They defecated 
inside the kitchens and poured gasoline in our water 
buckets.” 

Word spread quickly and that very same day, Zapatista 
women from a dozen nearby communities gathered to 
confront the soldiers. At a regional women’s gathering a few 
years later, Zapatista women from neighboring villages 
described what happened. “There were women from this 
whole region,” remembered women from El Nance, one of the 
villages that rallied to defend their companeros. “A few 
women from Nueva Esperanza came with us, but most of 
them didn’t want to because they were so frightened when 
the soldiers surrounded their community. There were a lot of 
soldiers. We showed up with sticks and we pushed the 
soldiers and we shouted at them, ‘Soldiers, get out!’” But the 
soldiers did not budge. “We tried to chase them out three 
times, but they refused to leave.”22 

“We told them to go away, but they didn’t listen,” said a 
group of women from Puebla Vieja, another nearby village. 
“They shouted at us, ‘Go home. If you’re still here tonight 
we're going to make you our girlfriends.’ We told the soldiers 
that the land belongs to the campesinos. But the soldiers 
began to threaten us. They even beat some of the women.” 

“Later on, people from the human rights groups arrived,” 
continued the women from El Nance, “and the soldiers 


calmed down a little. Before that they were very aggressive. 
They pointed their guns at us, but we weren’t afraid.” The 
press arrived the following day and the army began to leave. 
“We were there all day and all night,” the women said. “We 
had to be on alert until they left. They left little by little. It 
took about a week before they were all gone.” 

Although the women from. neighboring Zapatista 
communities arrived after the soldiers had already occupied 
the town and could not prevent the havoc wreaked on Nueva 
Esperanza, this show of strength by women from the entire 
region demonstrated the Zapatista communities’ level of 
organization and solidarity. | saw another example of this 
solidarity in a Zapatista village called Nueva Revolucion, 
several miles down a dirt road past Morelia. Members of this 
community had recently donated two hundred kilos of corn 
from their already poor harvest to the refugees in the 
highlands. The women there told me that they were 
organized and ready at a moment’s notice to go with their 
sticks and help defend Morelia; there were rumors that 
Morelia might be attacked imminently. 

It came as no real surprise, then, when the army entered 
Morelia on January 3, 1998. A masked government supporter 
accompanied the soldiers and pointed out the houses of 
Zapatista leaders, which the soldiers proceeded to search. 
Soon after they had arrived, however, dozens of women and 
their children rallied to chase out about seventy soldiers. 
When | went to Morelia to find out what had happened, the 
women described the atmosphere of tension: the men from 
their community were still in the hills, they said, and were 
not coming back until it was safe. They also said they had 
nothing to eat because no one could leave the village to 
harvest corn or beans from their fields or to collect firewood. 
But they were not willing to leave their town unprotected. Yet 
what stood out more than the hardship was their sense of 
victory in having chased the soldiers out of their community. 
They had, after all, stopped the soldiers from ransacking their 


homes, and they related the details with a mixture of pride 
and glee. The soldiers don’t know how to walk in the mud, 
they crowed, and related how one woman gave a soldier a 
good shove as he left, slipping and sliding in the muck. 

On January 8, Mexican soldiers tried to enter Morelia 
again, but were driven out once more by the women. The 
soldiers seemed to be acting under orders not to engage in 
direct combat with the Zapatista villagers. Presumably the 
Mexican government had calculated that the price for its 
public image would be too high. | went back to Morelia again 
a few days later, with a small group of journalists. When we 
arrived this time, we were met by a small cluster of women 
who had been chosen by their community to talk about what 
had happened. They sat on wooden benches in a large 
auditorium, waiting for the reporters who often turned up 
after this type of event in Zapatista territory. Women were 
becoming the face of Zapatista resistance. Ernestina, the 
regional coordinator who had helped lead the fight to ban 
alcohol, was the oldest woman in the interview and the one 
with the most political experience. Elida, much younger than 
Ernestina, was in her early twenties at the time. As she 
talked, she often stood up to rock the baby tied to her back 
with a rebozo (shawl). 


Ernestina: We don’t want what happened on February 9 
[1995] to happen again. We suffered a lot back then. 


Elida: On February 9 we fled from our village, but we didn’t 
have anything to eat in the mountains. 


Ernestina: The children were hungry. They all got sick, they 
had fevers. We don’t want that to happen again. We are not 
going to run away again. It’s better for us to stay and defend 
our community. 


Elida: That’s what the women decided and that’s what we did 
on January 8. We weren't afraid, we felt proud. “If they shoot 


at us,” we thought, “well, then, they shoot at us.” 


Ernestina: We didn’t know ifwe would be able to chase them 
out or not, that’s what we were thinking. But in the end we 
were able to chase them away.?2 


Elida and Margarita explained why it was women who 
confronted the soldiers: 


Elida: We are willing to defend our village and to protect the 
men, because if they arrest the men, they will be killed or 
tortured, like what happened on January 7 [1994] when they 
killed three of our companeros. We don’t want that to happen 
again. We don’t want any more deaths. 


Margarita: They took the three companeros away and killed 
them, and they took the rest of the men to Cerro Hueco 
[prison]. That’s why the women began to organize, because 
we have seen that when the army comes, they take the men 
away. Ernestina explained that on January 3, the soldiers left 
their trucks down the road, so no one had heard them 
entering the community. “After that, the women from Morelia 
set up a checkpoint to chase the soldiers away.” The women 
maintained this round-the-clock checkpoint for several days. 
Margarita said that on January 8, when the soldiers returned, 
they left their trucks on the dirt road at the entrance to the 
village. 


Ernestina: We drove them out. We threw rocks and sticks at 
them. We shouted that we don’t want their handouts. We 
followed them more than two kilometers down the road 
toward Altamirano to make sure they wouldn’t pull one of 
their dirty tricks and come back to our community. 


Elida: The children understand too. Like my children, they 
said, “They’re going to kill my father. If they take him away, 


they’re going to kill him, that damn soldier.” That’s what my 
children said. 


Rosalinda, a ten-year-old girl, chimed in proudly: | hit one of 
the soldiers and | yelled at him, “You son of a bitch, you’re 
not going to come and kill my father” 


On the other side of a mountain range, in the Garrucha 
canyon, Mexican soldiers tried to enter a village called 
Galeana the very next day. A small community high in the 
mountains, Galeana was likely singled out because it is a 
known Zapatista stronghold. To get there you have to 
navigate a steep, rocky walk into the mist, and it is hard to 
believe there is a village up there until you get to the peak, 
the last resting spot, and peer down into Galeana with its 
bright yellow adobe houses nestled in the mountains. 
Representatives of the women’s cooperative store in Galeana 
had been participating in our regional workshops in La 
Garrucha, but | visited the village of Galeana for the first time 
not long after the confrontation with the soldiers. Visitors 
were rare and children came running out oftheir houses to 
crowd around my colleague and me. 

Everyone was eager to tell us how they chased the army 
out. They knew the soldiers were coming up the mountain 
path, they told us. They were angry at the carelessness with 
which the soldiers trampled their cornfields and ate their 
sugarcane. “Nos cuesta mucho sudor” (It was hard work), 
they said.2+ When the signal was given, they all rushed down 
the mountain to chase the soldiers away. They described in 
detail how big their sticks were and what they yelled: “j Fuera 
Ejército! | No queremos dispensas! ” (Get out, army! We don’t 
want your handouts! ). 

| asked if they had been scared. “Of course not,” said one 
young girl, but the boys tattled on her and said that she had 
started to cry. One of the women’s favorite stories was about 
a soldier lying and saying he had been bitten by a snake 


when, in reality, another soldier had shot him in the foot. 
Several soldiers were hiding, they said, too frightened to 
come out. Another memorable story was about a panicked 
soldier who could not untangle his radio line from the bushes 
—he had to ask one of the Zapatista women to cut the cord 
so he could leave the radio behind. “We chased them all the 
way down to the road,” the women said proudly. 

It was, perhaps, a small victory in the ongoing battle 
between the EZLN and the Mexican government, but for the 
villagers in Galeana, it felt like a real success in the face of 
Mexican military might. News traveled quickly throughout 
the region and other women referred to it aS an example. 
Dona Manuela, the Tzeltal elder from La Garrucha, talked 
about the women from Galeana chasing out the soldiers, and 
her eyes sparkled as she spoke. Known for her sharp tongue, 
it is not always clear whether Dona Manuela’s eyes are lit up 
with laughter or anger. “Those first days of January, we were 
ready,” she said. “We even had our sticks ready. We were all 
prepared, all the women with our sticks, just like the women 
from Galeana.” She stood up to demonstrate, and the stick 
was almost as tall as her small body, with a sharp point 
carved on one end. She shook the stick as if at a soldier. “But 
they haven’t come here,” she concluded. “I think they were 
afraid.” 

The Mexican army continued to threaten, harass, and 
attack Zapatista communities on a regular basis for the next 
several months, and to use increasingly violent tactics. The 
Seguridad Publica, the state police known to be more brutal 
than the Mexican army, entered the village ofDiez de Abril on 
April 14, 1998. Diez de Abril was named for the date, April 
10, that Emiliano Zapata was assassinated in 1919, and the 
community remembers this occasion every year. During the 
festivities in 1998, there were already rumors of an imminent 
attack. 





Zapatistas from the village of Galeana face off with Mexican soldiers. 
(Photographs by Tim Russo.) 


“All the women went with our sticks to keep them from 
entering our village too quickly,” recounted Zapatista women 
from Diez de Abril at the women’s gathering in Morelia. “We 
had to be brave. We knew ahead of time that they were 
going to attack our village, that’s why we weren’t afraid. We 
organized ourselves well so we could defend our community. 
When we got there, we were prepared to die if they shot at 
us. We were yelling at the soldiers and asking them why they 
are doing this work of killing indigenous people when they 
are indigenous too.”>> 

In spite of the women’s courage, however, the Seguridad 
Publica escalated the violence, pushing the women back. 
“They shot into the air to scare us but even then we did not 
retreat,” the women continued, “not until they started hitting 
us. They started using teargas at our roadblock near the 
entrance to the village. We stayed there because two women 
were lying on the ground. We had to help them and several 
other women were also affected by the teargas. They 
detained a young man, and several women tried to stop the 
Seguridad Publica and free this companero. The women who 
tried to rescue him were beaten.” The young man who was 
detained was seventeen years old. He was taken to 
Altamirano and tortured. After he was released, he described 
what is now commonly referred to as waterboarding— 
repeatedly being held underwater until he thought he was 
going to drown. 

“When they entered the village, they went into every 
house to destroy our belongings,” said the women from Diez 
de Abril. “They took whatever they found, even the food. We 
all suffered afterward because there was no food to eat. We 
abandoned the village and went to the mountains, and we 
stayed there all night. We had to stay out in the rain. It 
rained all night. The children suffered the most because they 
were hungry.” 

Although they were unable to stop the aggressors, the 
women were strategic in their defense. “The young women 


kept facing off with the Seguridad Publica as they advanced 
toward the village,” the women explained. At this point, the 
young women were just trying to buy time. “Meanwhile, the 
older women went back and got the children out of the 
village, so when the Seguridad Publica got there, all the 
children were gone.” 

By the second week of January 1998, the EZLN had 
started to organize massive protests against the massacre in 
Acteal and the military incursions into their communities. 
Several other indigenous and campesino organizations 
joined the EZLN to protest the paramilitary violence and 
state repression. January 12, the fourth anniversary of the 
cease-fire in 1994, was a national and international day of 
protest. There were marches all over Chiapas, but the march 
in Ocosingo was one of the largest. As the demonstration 
wound to a close, thousands of people marched past the 
Seguridad Publica base on the outskirts of Ocosingo and 
anger flared up on both sides. Members of the state police 
fired teargas, people started running, and with no warning, 
the police opened fire. Most fired into the air, but a few fired 
directly into a crowd of people only a few yards away. Three 
people were shot and wounded: a young man, a young 
woman, and the woman’s two-year-old daughter, who had 
been in her arms. 

| arrived in Ocosingo a few hours later and accompanied 
the protesters, who had decided to march back to the central 
plaza of Ocosingo and camp out there. There were speeches, 
and then music and dancing. We were still dancing when the 
announcement came that Guadalupe Méndez Lopez, the 
twenty-five-year-old Tzeltal woman who had been shot by the 
Seguridad Publica, had died in the hospital. There was a 
collective murmur of shock and sadness, and then a moment 
of silence. The tragedy did not stop the women from being 
hospitable on that cold night; one woman insisted that | lie 
next to her on her sheet of plastic and share her thin blanket. 


Two days later, the protesters were still gathered in the 
plaza. | bought tamales for some of the women because | 
knew they had not eaten. Around midday, the Zapatistas 
divided into three groups—one to block the highways, one to 
take over several public buildings, and one to go to La 
Garrucha for Guadalupe’s funeral. | joined the group going to 
the funeral, but went to say good-bye to the people | knew 
first. | found them in the contingent preparing to block the 
highways. As they marched off to protest the death of their 
companera, their backs were straight, their heads were high, 
and their faces were strong and serene. You would never 
have guessed that these same women had just been telling 
me how much their children missed them, and how tired they 
were from sleeping in the plaza. 

| then climbed aboard one of the Zapatista trucks going to 
La Garrucha. There were dozens of people standing in the 
back of the truck and they told me to squeeze into the 
middle so | would not be seen when we passed the 
immigration checkpoint. The ride was dusty and bumpy and 
uneventful until we got to the army base next to La 
Garrucha, where the soldiers stopped us. All the Zapatista 
men were told to get out of the truck and searched. | stood in 
the back of the truck with the rest of the women, and was 
only subject to curious sidelong glances from the soldiers as 
they searched the bags. 

At the funeral, hundreds of Zapatistas marched in 
formation behind the coffin, up the dirt road and then off the 
road into the fields, past the army base, and into the 
cemetery. The mood was solemn as we entered the cornfields 
surrounding the cemetery, and the mass of people became a 
single-file line winding its way along the narrow path through 
the dry corn. When we arrived, the women clustered around 
the grave while the men sat behind. As fresh dirt was 
shoveled onto the grave, a keening, crying, singing 
expression of grief emerged from the women. It went on for a 
long time as Guadalupe was buried. 


On the way back to La Garrucha, there was a terrible 
finality of returning without the coffin. As we passed the 
army base, the collective fury spilled over. Maybe they were 
taking advantage of their strength in numbers to make up for 
all the times they had been afraid to go to their cornfields, to 
get water or collect firewood, to go out at night, to walk by 
the army base alone. Or maybe they were so mad they didn’t 
care. They marched straight to the base and chanted and 
yelled and waved their fists and let out all the rage, grief, 
and terror that had accumulated for days and weeks and 
months. Then they marched through the base and back to 
the road, right past the spot where the army had been 
stopping vehicles and searching people just a few hours 
earlier. 





Guadalupe Méndez Lépez’s funeral procession. (Photograph by Hilary Klein.) 


Midwife and respected elder Dona Manuela was at the 
funeral that day. Like the other mourners, she had a red 
bandanna covering her face, but that tattered cloth couldn’t 
hide who she was. She led the women placing flowers on the 
grave and, when we arrived at the army base, she was up at 
the front, screaming and shaking her fist. “When we went to 
bury our companera, | was jumping up and down, | was so 
mad,” she said later. “We don’t want the army here, damn it. 
I’m not afraid, you know? Ifthey want to kill me, well, kill me, 
here | am.”34 

Guadalupe Méndez Ldépez, whose little girl survived, is 
considered a martyr by the Zapatistas, and many Zapatista 
women especially identify with her. Years later, during an 
International Women’s Day march, a young Zapatista woman 
from Diez de Abril shared her thoughts with me. 


| was at the march in Ocosingo when our companera 
Guadalupe was killed. | was there for three days. | think it’s 
important to march for women who have given their lives, 
who have done their work and carried the struggle forward. 
[International Women’s Day] is their day—the women who 
have died for the struggle. | thought a lot about companera 
Guadalupe, who died on January 12, 1998. | was thinking 
that | would like to die like that too—die fighting. It’s 
important to march so as not forget those women. 


One of the goals of low-intensity conflict is to wear people 
down. In addition to overt violence, the psychological 
pressure included persistent rumors and false alarms. People 
knew the army might turn up at any moment. In some places, 
community members would stand watch every night on the 
road to protect their village. And while counterinsurgency 
tactics have certainly taken a toll on the Zapatista support 
base over time, in 1998, the military offensives against 
Zapatista communities seemed to have the opposite effect. It 


seemed like every attack only made them angrier, more 
righteous, and more determined. 

While it was a time of tension and fear, it was also a time 
of euphoria and adrenaline. There was an unmistakable 
feeling that the Zapatistas and their supporters were 
winning. And looking back, | do think the Zapatistas “won,” 
especially since so much of the terrain of the Zapatista 
struggle has been in the public sphere, in the realm ofideas, 
and in their image in the eyes ofMexican and international 
society. In addition to winning the moral high ground, the 
Zapatista support base emerged from those six months of 
violence stronger than before. And for the women involved, 
their overall tone when talking about this time period was 
one of defiance and pride. 

These events had a far-reaching effect on the public 
discourse that surrounded them. One of the most famous 
Images from that time period is ofan indigenous woman 
shoving an armed Mexican soldier. Startled, the soldier looks 
like he is about to fall over backward, in spite of the fact that 
the woman barely comes up to his shoulder. The photo was 
taken in the refugee camp of X’oyep, when the Mexican army 
attempted to establish a base and about two hundred women 
and children from the organization Las Abejas surrounded 
the soldiers and forced them out. This image captured the 
Spirit of unarmed resistance carried out by the indigenous 
people of Chiapas. And, although this photo is not actually of 
a Zapatista woman, the image came to symbolize the 
Zapatistas’ struggle ofthe small against the powerful. This 
and other images of indigenous women standing up to the 
Mexican army and chasing soldiers out of their communities 
had a powerful impact on the collective imagination in 
Mexico and around the world, and challenged many 
preconceived notions about rural, indigenous women. 





A woman in the refugee camp of X’oyep pushes back a Mexican soldier. 
(Photograph by Pedro Valtierra/Cuartoscuro.) 


The Mexican government accused the EZLN of ordering 
women to confront the soldiers and using them as cannon 
fodder. This claim ignores women’s agency in these actions. 
Others argued that they were spontaneous actions, and that 
women simply decided to respond this way in village after 
village. This theory overlooks the fact that Zapatista women 
belong to a militant political organization that had developed 
a coordinated and well-organized response to ongoing 
attacks. 


The decision to confront the army was part of an 
organization-wide strategy, but was affirmed in each 
Zapatista community or region and then carried out with 
creativity, improvisation, and initiative—usually by women 
and sometimes by men and women together. During the 
collective interview in Morelia, Elida talked about the process 
of readying themselves for a potential attack. “The women 
had a meeting,” she said, “because whenever the soldiers 
come, there are always rumors ahead of time, and we talked 
about how to chase them out. We said that we were going to 
shout as loudly as we can and push them back. That’s what 
we talked about and, when they came here, that’s what we 
did.”°° | had numerous other conversations with women who 
described community meetings to organize their response if 
the army should attack their village, and these women 
consistently talked about themselves as the protagonists in 
organizing these actions. 

Agreeing with the decision to confront the army does not 
mean the women were not afraid. But the women were afraid 
of the soldiers anyway, and of what would happen if the army 
attacked their village. So their fear did not stem from the 
decision to stand up to the soldiers. Given a situation with 
great potential for violence and destruction no matter what 
they did, the women faced their fear and chose to respond in 
a way that, in many cases, minimized the violence inflicted 
by the armed forces. When the women from Diez de Abril 
said they were not afraid because they knew ahead of time 
that their community was going to be attacked, | don’t think 
they meant that they literally felt no fear. What | understood 
them to be saying (in addition, perhaps, to showing a little 
bit of bravado) was that this knowledge allowed them to be 
mentally and physically prepared and to steel themselves for 
the confrontation. 

The original reason that women were on the front lines 
was the assumption that the Mexican army was less likely to 
respond to women with force, and women were therefore less 


vulnerable and more able to drive the Mexican soldiers out. 
During the interview in Morelia, Elida and Margarita cited 
previous incidents where men had been killed, tortured, or 
arrested, and expressed confidence that their actions, as 
women, would reduce the likelihood ofviolent reprisals from 
the army. | heard this explanation from Zapatista women over 
and over during that time period. 
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A mural in La Garrucha reproduces a well-known image of a refugee woman 
pushing a Mexican soldier. (Photograph by Hilary Klein.) 


By challenging gender roles in communities in which men 
were traditionally seen as protectors, Zapatista women 
altered how they saw themselves and how their communities 
Saw them. By challenging stereotypes about women in 
general and rural women in particular, they also shifted the 
relationship between indigenous communities and the 
Mexican government. The women involved gained an 
incredible sense of their own strength and power. In addition 
to protecting their villages from the Mexican military, 
imagine what it must feel like to face dozens, sometimes 
hundreds of soldiers, often in riot gear and wielding guns and 


batons, and have them turn tail and run. Women’s 
perceptions of themselves changed; this then allowed them 
to take increased initiative and leadership in other spaces. 

Celeste, the widow whose husband was killed in the 
uprising, has been actively involved in the Zapatista 
movement as a health promoter and as a local and regional 
coordinator. “Before 1994,” she said, “we had never seen a 
woman participating, or a woman who left her village to go 
anywhere else. In some communities, where the soldiers 
attacked us in 1995, a lot of women protested. We spoke up, 
we organized against the soldiers. The women found the 
courage to defend ourselves and our communities. After that, 
women started to participate in other ways too, because we 
felt stronger.” 

Men’s attitudes toward women in Zapatista communities 
shifted as well. Men who had previously been reticent about 
acknowledging women’s rights could no longer deny that 
women had an important role to play in the movement. How 
could they maintain that women should have no voice in a 
community assembly, for example, when it was women 
forcing the military to retreat? The men saw women, 
although sometimes grudgingly, with new respect and 
admiration. 

In one village, for example, one of the local male 
representatives had consistently forbidden his wife from 
accepting any level of public responsibility. On a number of 
occasions, the women had nominated her as the coordinator 
of the women’s cooperative store, and her response was 
always, “My husband won't let me.” This impacted the entire 
community, since he was in a position of leadership and was 
seen as providing an example. After his wife, along with the 
rest of the women from their village, mobilized to drive the 
soldiers out of their community, he no longer stood in her 
way. She told me that his attitude had shifted but that she 
had also become more insistent about her right to participate 
In activities outside the home. Shortly thereafter, she 


became one of the coordinators of the women’s cooperative 
and, in the following months, there was a small but 
noticeable increase in women attending and voicing opinions 
in the community assembly. 





A Zapatista woman’s pensive gaze. (Photograph by Paco Vasquez.) 


CHAPTER SIX 
Women Who Give Birth to New Worlds 


Julia, who is now a Zapatista comandanta, was orphaned as a 
young child. “My mother died from illness when | was six 
months old,” she told me, “and then my father died from 
drinking too much. | grew up with my older brothers but they 
used to leave me alone on my father’s land to take care of 
the animals for a month or two at a time.” When she was ten 
years old, Julia went to live with her aunt. “I saw that if | 
stayed with my brothers, | was going to suffer more,” she 
recalled. When Julia’s sister was thirteen years old, she was 
married to an older man against her will, and Julia wanted to 
avoid that fate. “After that, | went to stay with the nuns ata 
school for indigenous girls in San Cristobal,” she said. She 
wanted to study and then go back home to help other 
women, she explained, because by the time she was ten 
years old, she had already seen the difficulties women face. 

Julia joined the EZLN in 1995, when she was already in her 
forties, and a few months later was given her first public 
position. A tiny, energetic woman, she was one of the 
coordinators who accompanied me throughout her region. 
We would travel together from village to village, walking and 
talking for hours at a time. Every morning, Julia would ask me 
what | had dreamed the night before and would usually offer 
an interpretation. One day, we came across a wounded dove 
in the path. Julia picked it up and carried it with her all the 
way home, where she nursed it back to health. 

Comandanta Julia often talked about another woman, 
Olga Isabel, with great affection and respect. “She was the 
first regional women’s coordinator from this area,” Julia said. 
“| became a regional coordinator later and | learned how to 
do the work from her. She always counseled me. | had a 


difficult time but she would tell me, ‘You have to get through 
those problems. We have to deepen our organization, we 
have to be conscious in our work and make our struggle 
stronger.’” 

Of all the Zapatista women who have exhibited great 
courage and leadership, the companeras ca/das—women 
who have given their lives to the struggle—occupy a special 
place in people’s hearts. Olga Isabel, who died in 1998, was 
never a national or international figure. She was beloved in 
her own region, however, and is deeply missed by those who 
knew her. During a collective interview in the autonomous 
municipality named after her, a group of several dozen 
Zapatista women recounted their memories of her. For many 
of the women who had known her personally, it was an 
emotional, sometimes tearful conversation. 


We want to honor our companera Olga Isabel, because her 
work, her path, her organization are still alive. She joined the 
organization in 1994, together with her parents and her 
brothers and sisters. When she joined the organization, she 
devoted herself with her whole body and soul, to see how far 
the struggle could go and how it would change the world. 

First she became the coordinator of the women’s 
cooperative. She took a course for the cooperatives’ 
coordinators. Each time she returned from a workshop, she 
called a meeting to share what she had learned. She told us 
how important it was for us to organize. She began 
organizing women’s cooperatives. She organized the bread- 
making cooperative and then a collective bean field. Not all 
the women wanted to participate at first, but when they saw 
us harvest and distribute the beans, and that we had more 
food to eat, the rest of the women wanted to join the 
cooperative too. 

Olga taught us what it means to struggle. She explained to 
us how to organize as women. She always spoke well and 
gave us good advice. She was very patient. She always went 


to meetings, even if the path was full of mud and it was hard 
to walk. She was never afraid and she was an example for us. 
Her work is still alive because we continue the work that she 
started. 


After working with women’s cooperatives for less than a 
year, Olga Isabel was asked to become a regional coordinator. 
She held that position for three years before she died. 

Located in an isolated area in northern Chiapas, this 
Tzeltal region still has few paved roads, and Julia and Olga 
Isabel used to walk together on dirt paths from one village to 
the next. “One time there was a meeting here in the 
municipal seat because there was a problem in one of the 
villages,” Julia recalled. “They didn’t want to continue on 
anymore. They wanted to leave the organization. Two men 
and two women went to speak with them, and Olga Isabel 
was one of them. She told the companeros not to abandon 
the struggle, that they should keep moving forward. They 
stayed in the organization and they still continue today.”? 

Comandanta Julia, who now plays the role that Olga Isabel 
once did in organizing and inspiring other women, was the 
last person to see Olga Isabel alive. “We were on our way to 
the seat of the autonomous municipality for a meeting of all 
the local and regional authorities, men and women,” Julia 
explained. “She died on the way to that meeting. As we 
walked, we were talking about how to organize the women 
more. While we were crossing the river, at around two o’clock 
in the afternoon, her foot slipped and she fell into the river.”* 
Olga Isabel fell into the water on October 15, 1998. A search 
party looked for her but her body was not found until the 
morning of October 17. She was twenty-three years old. 

Olga Isabel has not been forgotten. “Whenever | got 
discouraged,” her sister recalled, “Olga would always tell me, 
‘We have to keep going.’ | am a local representative and | 
don’t always go to the meetings because of my children, but 


she always encouraged me. | dream about my sister Olga. 
She still comes to visit me in my dreams.”° 

“Olga never worried much about her own housework,” 
said Ruth, who has six children, eight grandchildren, and isa 
member of the autonomous Honor and Justice Commission. 
“She was more preoccupied with her work with the 
companeros and in the municipality. We have monthly 
gatherings and we don’t always go because we have other 
work to do. But when we don’t go, it’s as if we’re ignoring 
what Olga used to tell us. When Olga was still with us, she 
was present at every meeting. Sometimes we forget Olga’s 
example but we should not continue this way. Even talking 
about Olga’s example right now, we feel motivated again and 
we’re going to follow in her footsteps.”© 

Olga Isabel is an example of a Zapatista woman whose 
commitment and enthusiasm inspired countless other women 
to organize. Julia explained how they decided to name the 
region after her. “They told us we needed a name for our 
autonomous municipality,” she said. “We had an assembly 
here in the municipality to talk about it. All of us were 
looking for a name, thinking about our own history. And we 
thought, ‘Why don’t we name it Olga Isabel?’ Because Olga 
had passed away, she was a strong companera, she was an 
example for us, and that way her memory will never be 
lost.”’ The autonomous municipality Olga Isabel has an 
anthem, which includes the following lines: 


La companera Olga Companera Olga 

vive en el corazon lives in the hearts 

de todos los que luchamos of all those who struggle 
en la organizacion. in the organization. 

En su nombre hay In her name there is 

todo un municipio an entire municipality 


gue luchamos como ella of people who struggle like 


por nuestra libertad. she did for our freedom. 


The EZLN’s Political Structure 


The women organized to form a cooperative and we began 
to see that women can also participate in meetings and 
assemblies. From there we started thinking, little by little, 
about how we want our lives to be. We want to change all 
those ideas that have been put in our heads for the last five 
hundred years. So we organized and now women participate 
more, now they can leave their houses. Even if they have 
children, they can leave the house for a while and go to a 
meeting or a women’s gathering, help out with the women’s 
cooperative, or go to a health workshop. 
—COMANDANTA MICAELA® 


The Zapatistas’ structure of political leadership and internal 
decision making was created when the EZLN was still a 
clandestine organization. The first responsables, as they 
were called, were part organizer, part messenger, and part 
leader. AS organizers, they recruited other community 
members into the EZLN. As messengers, they maintained 
communication between the Zapatista army and the support- 
base communities. And, as the Zapatista villages became 
Increasingly cohesive and well organized, they began 
coordinating different aspects of village life. At the 
beginning, most of these responsables were men. As the 
Zapatista organization grew and consolidated, this structure 
expanded to include regional coordinators as well as local 
representatives. The regional coordinators oversee all 
aspects of the Zapatista movement at the regional level, 
including political, economic, social, and cultural affairs. 
Assemblies became a key element of this structure. Open 
to all adult members of the village, each community 


assembly makes local decisions and _ chooses local 
authorities. The regional assembly brings together all the 
local representatives from a given area to discuss regional 
concerns and select their authorities. Local representatives 
also act aS messengers to and from the regional assembly. 
When they return from a regional meeting, for example, they 
convoke a local assembly to share any relevant information, 
decisions that were made, and proposals the community 
needs to discuss. A well-respected local representative is 
often promoted to be a regional coordinator. 

At the Comandanta Ramona Women’s Gathering, a 
Zapatista woman from La Realidad described her role as a 
regional coordinator. 


It’s our responsibility to organize the communities and 
encourage them. We visit the villages to see how the 
cooperatives are doing, to see if they are doing well or if 
there are any problems. If one ofthe cooperatives has failed, 
that’s not a reason to give up. Quite the opposite—we put 
our heads together, the coordinators and the community 
members, to look for new alternatives and ideas to keep 
moving forward. We work together to solve problems. When 
something has gone well, we share this information with the 
coordinators from other regions. 

We also organize marches and sit-ins. If they try to kick us 
off our land, we organize ourselves immediately. We organize 
how many men and women will go and defend our 
communities. We also organize parties to commemorate 
certain dates, like March 8 [International Women’s Day], 
which is a significant date for Zapatista women. Men and 
women, children, young people, and elders all participate in 
these parties with songs, poetry, speeches, traditional 
dances, skits, and riddles.9 


The EZLN’s highest body of political leadership is the CCRI 
and individual members of the CCRI are called comandantes. 


The CCRI was formed in early 1993 to replace the 
nonindigenous leadership of the FLN when the decision was 
made to go to war. Because they are called comandantes, 
outsiders often mistakenly think members of the CCRI are 
part ofthe EZLN’s military hierarchy, but the comandantes 
are civilians—they are the Zapatista movement’s political 
leaders. After proving him or herself, a skilled regional 
coordinator might be promoted to the CCRI by the regional or 
zone-wide assembly. 

The word participar (to participate) has wide-ranging 
implications in this context. When Zapatista women say, 
“Now women participate,” they are expressing that women 
have rights, that they have a voice. In addition to holding 
positions of public responsibility, they use it to mean any 
kind of involvement in community affairs or political activity. 
Women often talk about the right to participate in meetings 
and gatherings, for example. For the indigenous people of 
Chiapas, community assemblies have historically been an 
important institution for making collective decisions about 
anything impacting the whole community. These assemblies 
are held in any available communal space: the church, the 
school, or in an open-air structure with a thatched roof and 
wooden benches. Discussions are informal and can be long, 
because everyone has the right to speak until an agreement 
is reached. In the past, however, women rarely attended 
community assemblies. When women say they have the right 
to “participate” in these meetings, it means being physically 
present, as well as speaking up and voicing an opinion. It 
also implies that their opinions will be heard and respected. 

Women emphasize their participation in the EZLN 
because this transformation took place within the Zapatista 
movement, and because the EZLN has become so deeply 
integrated into the indigenous villages in its territory and 
many aspects of people’s lives. Local and regional assemblies 
are now Zapatista meetings. For the Zapatistas who farm on 
occupied ranchos or fincas, their land is Zapatista land. 


Zapatista cooperatives are the backbone of the local and 
regional economy. Once the autonomous government and 
systems of health care and education were up and running, 
these too became Zapatista infrastructure. Participation in 
the Zapatista movement therefore encompasses women’s 
involvement in public affairs and political life in general— 
community decision making, health and education, 
government, and so on. 

The women from Morelia explained that it is still hard for 
some women to accept public positions. “Many women think 
they don’t know anything,” they said, “but that’s because 
before, women never had an education. But when you accept 
a position of responsibility, that’s where you begin to learn. 
You learn to do the work, how to resolve problems, how to 
speak up. It takes time, but all of a sudden, almost without 
realizing it, you begin to speak up in meetings and 
assemblies.”!° 

At the Comandanta Ramona Women’s Gathering, Everilda, 
an alternate member of the CCRI from La Realidad, explained 
how she arrived at that position of authority. 


| began as a member of the support base when | was ten 
years old. | was a member of the support base for two years 
and seven months, participating, working with my 
community. Then the men and women of my village named 
me as the local representative, to work side by side with my 
community, supporting the cooperatives and other types of 
organizing. | also brought political information back from the 
regional meetings. | did that work for a year. 

Then | was chosen by the local representatives from all the 
villages in my region to be a regional coordinator. It’s more 
work, because you are responsible for leading all the villages 
in your region. You also participate in the zone-wide 
meetings, to learn about the national and international 
situation and the internal plans and circumstances of the 


EZLN, and then share that information with the _ local 
representatives. | did that work for more than seven years. 

Then | was elected as an alternate member of the 
Clandestine Revolutionary Indigenous Committee by the 
regional coordinators from the different regions. They saw my 
participation in the meetings, my political consciousness, 
and my willingness to work on behalf of our organization. 
This proposal was also accepted by the military commanders 
of our Zapatista Army of National Liberation. Being in this 
position comes with much greater responsibility, because 
you are coordinating several regions at the level of the whole 
zone. To get to this point, you have to do this work for many 
years. As alternate members of the CCRI, we participate in 
the meetings of the Clandestine Revolutionary Indigenous 
Committee. We help to maintain and nourish the spirit of 
struggle of our companeros and companeras. 

It is our communities that have taught us to struggle 
fiercely and with courage. We respect the people and the 
people respect us as their representatives. They correct us 
when we make mistakes and we correct their mistakes as 
well. Within our struggle we practice three very important 
things: unity, discipline, and companerismo. In this work that 
we do as part of the struggle, we push ourselves to learn, to 
better serve our people.!! 


None of the Zapatista authorities are paid; holding a 
position of public responsibility is seen as a way to serve your 
community. They are, however, supported in other ways. A 
local representative from La Realidad explained: 


When the local representative goes to the regional meetings, 
the women make an agreement to support her by paying her 
bus fare. We have to travel more than eight hours to get to 
the meetings, sometimes up to twelve hours, and the 
meeting lasts for two, sometimes three days. The community 
makes an agreement that the women will support this person 


by taking care of her children, washing the clothes, donating 
tortillas to her family, carrying firewood for her house, and 
her husband also helps out by taking care of the house, the 
children, and the animals.!2 


Men and women authorities have the same overall 
responsibilities, but women have the additional task of 
organizing specifically with other women. “Some 
communities have a women’s coordinator,” said Ofelia, a 
Zapatista woman from La Garrucha. “This woman has to be a 
real leader because her responsibility is to organize the rest 
of the women, organize the women’s cooperatives, and 
resolve any problems that arise. She has to explain to other 
women that they can _ participate, and the different 
community projects they can be involved in. The structure of 
women’s representatives was organized by the EZLN and has 
been around since before 1994. Before 1994, some women 
participated but only a few. After 1994, more women began 
to participate.”!3 

The EZLN’s insistence on women’s participation in the 
movement created opportunities for women to play new roles 
and led to greater consciousness about women’s rights in 
general. But for many years the EZLN worked to incorporate 
women into its organization without an explicit analysis 
about gender and with no strategies to address patriarchy. 
Describing the EZLN’s perspective toward women before 
1994, Esmeralda said, “It was all about the struggle, 
women’s participation in the struggle. Women could learn 
the same things as men; they could organize; they could 
become insurgents.”!4 Like many other Marxist formations, 
the FLN’s approach to gender discrimination and violence 
was that women should join the movement. In its early years, 
the EZLN adopted this approach as well. The revolutionary 
struggle itself was the central focus and the accompanying 
analysis was that women’s liberation would be achieved with 
the triumph of the revolution rather than by addressing 


patriarchy as a distinct system of oppression. And like many 
other radical and revolutionary social movements, in spite of 
strong rhetoric about women’s rights, sexism within the 
movement presented a real challenge. 

In 1995, the EZLN’s leadership wrote a pamphlet called 
Companeras, participa en la lucha revolucionaria Zapatista 
(Companeras, Participate in the Zapatista Revolutionary 
Struggle) and circulated it among the support-base 
communities. The title is indicative of its central message. 
The first half of the pamphlet lays out the history of 
discrimination and oppression that women face “in the home, 
in the community, everywhere; in government institutions, 
and even in the church.”!° It addresses all women who “have 
never had the right to speak up or participate in decision 
making” in the political sphere, and talks about 
discrimination in the domestic realm.t®° The document 
acknowledges that women do not have the right to educa- 
tion or to own land, and suffer the most from economic 
exploitation and the lack of medical care. After a 
comprehensive description of the problems, however, it 
proposes one solution: “That’s why it’s necessary for women, 
together with men, to participate in the organization and 
struggle together.”!’ The second half of the pamphlet makes 
the case for women’s full participation in the revolutionary 
movement. Although the pamphlet is primarily directed at 
women, when it addresses men, it asks them to encourage 
their wives and daughters to take on responsibilities within 
the movement. 

The EZLN undoubtedly found it necessary to make the 
case for women’s participation to counter men’s resistance 
and to establish it as a basic right. Nevertheless, the failure 
to propose any solutions aside from women’s participation in 
the struggle demonstrates the lack of complexity in the 
EZLN’s gender analysis at that time. There is no discussion 
about how to end violence against women, how to address 
economic inequality, or how to lessen women’s workload at 


home, and this limited focus constrained the Zapatista 
movement’s ability to confront patriarchy. Esmeralda 
speculated about how the EZLN’s work with women during 
its years as a clandestine organization might have been 
different. 


If we had had a gender perspective, | think we could have 
advanced much more. Because yes, we did a lot of work with 
women and women began to participate more. They were 
given political training and those who didn’t know how to 
read were taught to read and write, and to speak Spanish. | 
remember the organization made a literacy manual back 
then. | still have it somewhere; it was one of the few things | 
didn’t burn in 1994. [/aughs] All that was promoted by the 
organization. 

But | think we could have done things... | think they 
could have been better planned and with more vision. We 
could have done more. If we had had a gender perspective 
back then, the work would have moved forward so much 
more—it would have been incredible. But we didn’t. Not even 
of women’s rights—just the right to participate, but without 
any vision of gender.!8 


The EZLN proved able to change over time and would 
later develop a more nuanced gender analysis. “There are 
many things within zapatismo that helped this process,” said 
Esmeralda. “The level of political organization, the 
consciousness, the search for autonomy, and the desire to 
change.” And, regardless of its limited gender analysis in its 
earlier years, the Zapatista movement succeeded in creating 
leadership opportunities for women. As we have seen, with 
this increase in political participation, women achieved a 
series of other transformations in their lives, their families, 
and their communities. “In the organization we have found 
solidarity between men and women,” said a group of 
Zapatista women during a collective interview in Olga Isabel. 


“Now that we know women have rights, the men help us out 
in the kitchen a little bit, and we have more time to rest. Now 
women know that we deserve respect. We have the right to 
go to school and to decide how many children to have. As 
women it’s our obligation to keep moving forward and make 
sure that we never go back to being mistreated like we were 
in the past.”!9 


Working Collectively 


Organizing in the cooperatives is where women first began to 
understand that we have rights. Working together 
collectively is a way /or us to support each other, and to help 
the community. 

—Zapatista women from the Morelia region?° 


When we began working in Zapatista communities, my 
colleague and | knew we wanted to collaborate with women’s 
cooperatives. In addition to _ facilitating economic 
development, we understood that these cooperatives were a 
building block for women’s participation in the Zapatista 
movement. Throughout this movement’s history, women’s 
cooperatives have created an environment where women can 
learn about their rights, confront internalized obstacles, and 
begin to voice their opinions. Comandanta Micaela, one of 
the regional coordinators with whom we. frequently 
consulted, once said, “When we’re in a group of all women, 
working in the cooperative or at a women’s meeting, all the 
women feel comfortable speaking up. But when the men 
show up, or when we’re in a community-wide assembly, the 
women are silent. They feel afraid again. The women’s 
cooperatives help because it’s a space just for women. That’s 
why the women’s cooperatives are so important: so women 


can learn to speak up first among ourselves, and so we can 
help the women who are still afraid.”2! 

What was less obvious to us was what exactly we could 
offer as outsiders. Something | deeply valued about my time 
in Chiapas was the dialogue we had with Zapatista 
authorities—the brainstorming and strategizing we did about 
our project while at the same time having clear systems of 
accountability to the Zapatista leadership and to the 
communities themselves. So we spoke with the regional 
women’s coordinators about how we could best support the 
women’s cooperatives and they proposed that we teach math 
and accounting to the cooperatives’ representatives. At first | 
was startled. | had not expected my contribution to this 
revolutionary movement—however humble it might be—to 
take the form of accounting workshops. | quickly came to 
understand, however, the importance of women being able 
to run their own cooperatives and the obstacles they faced, 
since most women had very limited formal education. My 
colleague and | would later joke about calculators and 
abacuses as unexpected tools for women’s empowerment. 

In the Garrucha region, women participate less actively 
than in some other Zapatista areas, such as Morelia, where 
women have long been organized into cooperatives and 
almost every community has at least one such project. In the 
late 1990s, acknowledging this as a cause for concern, 
authorities in the autonomous municipality Francisco Gomez, 
part of the Garrucha region, initiated a project to provide 
small loans to villages that wanted to open a women’s 
cooperative store. At the time, these stores were the only 
women’s cooperatives in the region. 

In each village that received a loan, the women’s 
assembly selected a group ofwomen to run the store. They 
usually chose young women who had gone to school, for a 
few years at least, and knew how to read and write, to be the 
storekeepers and administrators. The treasurer, whose 
primary role was to safeguard the money, was often an older 


woman trusted by the community for her integrity. Agustina, 
the Tzeltal woman who participated in the campaign to ban 
alcohol in La Garrucha in the early 1990s, was asked to be 
the treasurer for her community’s cooperative store. She 
explained that she began to participate first in the church, 
then later with the EZLN, and more recently with the 
women’s cooperative store. “I don’t feel as timid anymore 
when | participate,” she said. “I feel good because | used to 
be shy but now I’m not. Now | speak up whenever | want 
to.”22 Although Agustina could not read or write, her moral 
weight in the community was important for the store’s 
success. Agustina consistently encouraged the young 
storekeepers, telling them how critical it was for them to do 
this work. 

| worked with these cooperative stores for several years, 
providing workshops for the women responsible for running 
them. The workshops lasted a few days each. We would 
practice addition and subtraction with dried beans and act 
out scenarios about how to run a store. One of us would walk 
into the “store” and ask for a bag of salt, a bottle of oil, and 
some chewing gum, for example. The storekeepers would 
practice adding up the prices and counting out the correct 
change, or, if we said we did not have any money and asked 
if we could pay later, they would write down how much we 
owed in a dog-eared notebook. After lunch, we would walk to 
the river together to bathe, and in the evenings, after the 
workshop was over, we visited the women in their homes to 
make a social call, or for more informal conversations about 
the work. 

Agustina described the extraordinary transformations that 
took place during those workshops. 


Not all women participate. It’s still very hard for them, 
especially young women, like the young women who work in 
the store with me. Sometimes they’re too timid to even say 
their names. But | have seen how much they have grown and 


changed. They begin to feel less embarrassed and then they 
begin to participate. It’s a beautiful thing to watch: they 
begin to speak up, to participate, and they know how to do 
their work in the store. Once women stop feeling ashamed 
and begin to use their voice, they feel ready to participate in 
other community activities.?3 





A collective vegetable garden in Ocho de Marzo. (Photograph by Hilary Klein.) 





A collective bakery in Vicente Guerrero. 
(Photograph by Hilary Klein.) 





An artisan cooperative in Primero de Enero. (Photograph by Hilary Klein.) 





A collective bakery in Olga Isabel. (Photograph by Hilary Klein.) 


The young women Agustina spoke about were sixteen or 
seventeen years old. During the first workshop, it was often 
difficult to get them to say one word out loud. But by the last 
workshop these young women had conquered many of their 
fears. They still covered their faces with their hands in a 
gesture of shyness, and were more comfortable speaking in 
Tzeltal than in Spanish, but they were confident of their 
ability to run a small store and would come to the front of the 
room to demonstrate to each other how to manage the 
store’s inventory. 

One of the project’s goals was for women to run the stores 
without any outside help. The administrator was responsible 
for the store’s accounting, which included some fairly 
advanced math and bookkeeping. Our training workshops 
sought to address women’s historically limited access to 
education, but in some villages there were no women who 
felt prepared to take on the responsibility. In those cases, the 
community asked a man to step in and do it. 

Ofelia was the administrator of the women’s store in La 
Garrucha, and was more self-assured than the other young 
women in the group. Perhaps because members of her family 
had been involved with the EZLN since its founding, at 
seventeen she was one of the first women in her community 
to take on certain leadership roles. “When they name a 
woman to a certain responsibility,” she said, “they don’t ask 
if you know how to do this job or not. If they choose you it’s 
because they’re confident you can do the work. And if you 
don’t know how, you can learn. We like this because we have 
begun to participate in many community projects that we 
didn’t participate in before.”2* Tall and thin, Ofelia wore 
Western-style clothing that she sewed herself, and her long 
hair hung in a thick ponytail down her back. She began to 
accompany me on visits to cooperative stores in other 


communities, and was soon leading the workshops herself. 
Able to give the workshop in Tzeltal—which | could not—and 
incorporating humor into the activities, Ofelia was a much 
better teacher than | was, and she broke new ground for 
other women with her example. 

Economic cooperatives were formed in some indigenous 
villages beginning in the 1970s with assistance from the 
Catholic diocese and later the Maoists. These cooperatives 
became a core element of the EZLN’s organizing strategy, 
and they have provided material support to the Zapatista 
movement for more than two decades. Men and women 
usually form separate cooperatives, based on a gendered 
division of labor. Men, for example, might have coffee or 
cattle cooperatives or collective cornfields. Some women’s 
cooperatives, like vegetable gardens and chicken-raising 
collectives, are geared toward local consumption, while 
others, such as artisan cooperatives, sell handwoven clothing 
and tapestries to an external market. The decision to form a 
women’s cooperative is made at a women’s assembly. 
Participants in the assembly decide what type of cooperative 
they want, choose coordinators, and discuss how to organize 
the project. Once the EZLN became a well-known entity, it 
was easier to secure solidarity funding to form new 
cooperatives. This was not the case, however, while it was 
still a clandestine organization. “We got a little money 
together,” explained Margarita, one of the women from 
Morelia who had helped drive away the Mexican soldiers. 
“Each woman donated a few pesos and that’s how we started 
the cooperative bakery. Each woman also donated a chicken 
and that’s how we started the chicken-raising collective.”2> 

Both before and after the uprising, the EZLN made a 
concerted effort to organize women’s’ cooperatives 
throughout Zapatista territory. At the women’s gathering in 
Morelia, a group of regional women’s coordinators recalled: 


We visited different villages to support the women and 
encourage them to organize. If the women had not organized 
a women’s cooperative yet, we explained how to organize 
one. We went to one village on one visit and another village 
on the next visit. It was like a chain—we visited all the 
communities one by one. When the regional coordinators 
arrived, the local representatives felt supported in their work. 
For example, we visited a village called Mendoza. All the 
women in Mendoza gathered together. There was already a 
local representative, but they felt nervous about trying to 
start women’s cooperatives. After the visit, they formed a 
cooperative.2°© 


The women’s cooperatives generate resources that are 
reinvested back into the community. Before 1994, these 
resources were primarily used to support clandestine 
activities, such as feeding the insurgents in the mountains. 
After 1994, the cooperatives began to respond more to 
economic needs in the villages. The income generated by the 
cooperatives might be used to pay for a cultural celebration, 
a political mobilization, to respond to emergencies, or to 
support community projects. “We invested the money in a 
small pharmacy,” said the Zapatista women from Olga Isabel. 
“The government never gives us health care and we don’t 
have money to go to the city and buy expensive medicines. 
That’s why we started this pharmacy, to help ourselves as a 
community by providing medicine at a low cost.”27 

Women’s cooperatives benefit the community in other 
ways as well. “We work in a cooperative vegetable garden,” 
said Ernestina, “and when we pick the vegetables, we 
distribute them among ourselves. The cooperative garden is 
important because it’s good for us and for our children to 
have vegetables. Now our children are used to being able to 
eat vegetables.”2® Vegetable gardens and chicken-raising 
collectives were part of a strategy to reduce malnutrition 
among women and children. Cooperative stores, like the ones 


in Francisco GOmez, make basic goods available at a 
reasonable price without having to travel several hours to the 
nearest city. “The cooperative store helps us in many ways,” 
said the coordinators of the women’s store in La Garrucha. 
“We can buy the merchandise we want. The store loans 
money to the community and it helps us resolve any 
necessity that comes up.”22 Although these stores are 
Zapatista cooperatives, they function as regular businesses 
and are open to anyone in the community. 

As women gain economic independence, they are able to 
exercise more control over their lives. “With the profit from 
the store, we would like to buy a corn mill to help women 
grind their corn,” said Agustina, “So we won’t have so much 
work to do at home.”2° Having a corn mill in their village can 
make a significant difference because women typically spend 
several hours a day grinding corn for tortillas. In some 
cooperatives, the women participating may receive a share of 
the profits. This is especially the case with artisan 
cooperatives, because each woman creates an individual 
product. And while the majority ofwomen’s cooperatives 
focus on responding to communal needs, in some cases the 
money generated goes to buy medicine for a woman who is 
sick, or is donated to widows in the community. 

Zapatista women from the Morelia region explained that 
they also organized cooperatives so they could pay 
transportation costs for women to travel to meetings or 
workshops. “This is important sO women can participate at 
the regional level,” they said. “Before, when there was a 
regional meeting, everyone had to chip in. Everyone would 
give three or four pesos. We saw how difficult it was to come 
up with the money, so that’s why we organized the 
cooperatives. Now the men don’t have to support us.”?! 
Especially in more remote villages, transportation costs can 
represent a real obstacle. Given the reality that sometimes a 
community will pay for the male authorities’ travel costs but 
not their female counterparts, without the women’s 


cooperatives it would often be impossible for women to travel 
to regional meetings, workshops, or assemblies. A woman 
might step down from her post if the community does not 
pay her transportation costs and she can’t afford it herself, 
but this happens less frequently in villages with women’s 
cooperatives. 

Women’s cooperatives also invest resources into new 
projects. For example, as the village ofMorelia continued to 
grow, many of the younger families left to form a new 
community. The collective vegetable garden and bakery in 
Morelia each donated several hundred pesos so the women 
ofthis nearby village could form their own cooperative. 

Although indigenous communities have a tradition of 
working collectively, women have historically been limited to 
working in the home. For many women, therefore, working in 
a cooperative is where they first began to participate in 
public spaces. Although the original purpose of women’s 
cooperatives was to strengthen the local and regional 
economy, they are also a critical tool for organizing women 
within the Zapatista movement. “We don’t only do the work 
of the cooperative,” said a group of Zapatista women from 
Olga Isabel. “We make agreements and we organize 
ourselves more. We also talk about the organization: we 
share information, we talk about politics, and little by little, 
women start to participate more.” 

A woman might also attend an educational workshop as a 
representative of her cooperative. Consuela is a coordinator 
of artisan cooperatives in Santo Domingo. “I go to meetings 
and trainings,” she said, “and | bring the information back to 
my municipality. | come back here and | have a meeting with 
all the local representatives to share what | learned. If it was 
a training workshop—sometimes they teach us sewing, for 
example, how to make a skirt—when | come back, | invite all 
the other women to teach them things they don’t know.”?? 
This work, of course, is not without its’ difficulties. 


“Sometimes they show up and sometimes they don’t,” 
Consuela added. 

The physical act of working together is meaningful as 
well. Women go to their vegetable garden together, carrying 
buckets of water to and from the nearest river. Walking 
between the rows of vegetables, they splash water from their 
buckets onto the young green shoots. In the cooperative 
bakeries, women collect firewood to heat up the brick oven 
and then gather around long wooden tables to pound out the 
dough. They divide the dough into dozens of small yellow 
balls and then slide battered metal trays into the oven to 
bake the bread. The women who run the cooperative stores 
huddle together over notebooks full of handwritten lists, 
tallying the quantities of merchandise purchased by the store 
and community members who owe money. Women artisans 
gather to weave or embroider together, surrounded by 
colorful piles of yarn and cloth. Although their work is carried 
out individually, they compare ideas, view each other’s 
handiwork, and share each other’s company. “When we get 
together, we also talk among ourselves,” said the women 
from Olga Isabel. “When someone is sad or has a problem, we 
talk about it in the cooperative and try to resolve the 
problem. We do our best to support each other, because we 
don’t want anyone to be sad or to hold back ifthey have a 
problem.”>4 

When Zapatista women speak about their cooperatives, 
they often express pride about learning to do work that 
women have not traditionally done. Women from a village in 
Olga Isabel were proud of having planted a collective 
cornfield, for example, because planting corn is_ often 
considered men’s work. Women from another village nearby 
were pleased to have built the oven for their bread-making 
cooperative, out of mud and rocks. In the Garrucha region, 
women are quick to point to the women administrators who 
keep track of thousands of pesos ofthe store’s inventory. 


Women’s cooperatives have also been effective in 
countering resistance from men. “Before, the men would yell 
at us, ‘You didn’t make the food! You didn’t wash the 
clothes!’” recalled Ernestina. “Or ifwe left the house, ‘You 
don’t have any rights. What were you doing out there? What 
kind of trouble were you looking for?’ That’s what it was like 
before, but not anymore. That’s why the women’s 
cooperatives are so important.”2° With Zapatista authorities 
calling on women to organize cooperatives, it has become 
more difficult for men to forbid their wives to take part in an 
activity that will benefit the community as well as the 
Zapatista movement. “There are still some men who criticize 
the women,” said the women from Morelia. “They say we 
don’t have the right to speak up. But it’s only a few men who 
still say those things. Now we have rights and the men 
respect us. When needs arise in the community, we can take 
money from our collective fund and the whole community 
sees that women are making a valuable contribution. The 
men think it’s good that we have a vegetable garden and 
other cooperatives.”?° 

Most of the villages in Olga Isabel joined the EZLN after 
1994, much later than in the area around Morelia. Perhaps 
because of this, women in Olga Isabel found it easier to insist 
on their right to organize a cooperative in the first place. 
“The men have a cooperative store and they agreed to help 
us,” said a group ofwomen from Olga Isabel. “With money 
from the store, they bought seeds so we could start a 
vegetable garden. In this community, the men support us 
and help us. That’s why they thought about how to help us 
start our cooperative. They also helped us prepare the earth 
for planting.”?/ 

Zapatista women from a village called Siete de Enero 
illustrated many of these themes when they shared the 
history of their women’s cooperatives during a regional 
women’s gathering in Morelia. 


We began by organizing a vegetable garden. We chose our 
coordinators and then we had to get seeds. It was difficult 
because we weren’t used to doing this kind of work, but 
that’s why we feel strong now. We felt good when we were 
able to do it. At the beginning, people gossiped about us and 
criticized us. The priistas taunted us. The men didn’t 
recognize our rights as women. They said, “You aren’t men. 
Women should be making tortillas.” They made fun of us for 
doing this work, for going to meetings. We put up with it all, 
and since then we’ve made progress. Now things are much 
better. We began to organize, to have women’s assemblies, 
and to work in cooperatives. 

We first decided to work in cooperatives because we saw 
the need. We wanted to help the autonomous commissions 
and the [health and education] promoters pay their bus fare. 
This way we have a little bit of money to support them in 
their work. That’s what our organization wants—for us to be 
working collectively, and this way we don’t have to scrape 
together the money. 


We began the vegetable garden in 1996. We had a 
meeting and the women made an agreement to build the 
beds for the vegetable garden. Once we had made the beds, 
we bought the seeds. We each contributed one peso to get 
started. When the vegetables we planted grew, we harvested 
them. When we harvest radishes, we count how many women 
there are. Each woman gets a bunch of radishes but we each 
pay one peso so we can buy more seeds and plant more 
vegetables. That’s what we do with every harvest: each 
woman buys a bunch of radishes or lettuce. 


We also have a= store, which is another women’s 
cooperative. We began the store during the inauguration 
ofthe Aguascalientes in 1996. We organized ourselves to sell 
atole [corn-based porridge]. We borrowed six hundred pesos 
to buy meat and we sold tamales and coffee. We made a 


profit of 395 pesos and with that money we opened the store. 
The women do everything. There is a woman storekeeper and 
a coordinator who does the accounting. 


Women have also benefited because now the men 
understand that women have rights, and they give us time to 
leave the house. Sometimes women take all their children to 
the meeting with them and the house is left closed. 
Sometimes the men help out when we leave our villages and 
go to a regional gathering. They stay home to take care of 
the smaller children and the animals. 


When one of us goes to a meeting, we bring whatever we 
have learned back to our community and everyone benefits 
from that knowledge, those ideas. Those of us who are coor- 
dinators, we are not doing this work for our own personal 
benefit. We learn what we can, and we have to let go of our 
fear so that we can support our people.?® 


Women’s Regional Gatherings 


While women’s cooperatives are a key building block at the 
local level, women’s encuentros (gatherings) strengthen 
women’s organizing at the regional level. Dozens, sometimes 
hundreds of women representing different villages come 
together to share experiences and to learn from each other, 
to make decisions, and to coordinate regional projects. Like 
the women’s cooperatives, women’s gatherings are both a 
cause and an effect of women being well organized and are 
therefore more common in regions with stronger women’s 
participation. Some _ gatherings are_ specifically for 
representatives of the women’s cooperatives and emphasize 
Skills or information relevant for them. At one such gathering, 
for example, Ernestina showed the other women how to make 
organic fertilizer for their collective vegetable gardens. Other 


women’s gatherings are broader and include a variety of 
topics and activities. 

In 2001 and 2002, women leaders from the Morelia region 
organized a series of zone-wide women’s gatherings, which 
brought together women from several different autonomous 
municipalities. “The themes [for these gatherings] came from 
the women themselves,” explained Comandanta Micaela. 
“For example, the idea to give different workshops: there was 
a series of talks based on our own experiences and we 
analyzed our own lives. We spent a lot of time listening to 
women sharing their experiences of working with the church 
or with the community, or their experiences in their homes 
and with their families. It was a space to talk about many 
things.” 





Ernestina teaches other women how to make compost at a women’s gathering in 
Morelia. (Photograph by Hilary Klein.) 


Amelia, a Zapatista woman from Miguel Hidalgo who has 
served on _ several different autonomous commissions, 
described how attending these gatherings impacted her: “1 
like going to the zone-wide women’s gatherings very much,” 
she said. “I’ve had the opportunity to spend time with 
companeras who live in other places, to hear about their 
experiences and learn from them.”4° 

The gatherings often include elements of culture and 
recreation. The day begins with the women singing the 
Zapatista anthem, and during a break in the middle of the 
afternoon they play basketball together. Amelia continued: 


One of the biggest changes has been in sports, because we 
didn’t used to play sports at all. But once we began 
attending these gatherings, we saw that there were other 
women who played sports and we told ourselves we could do 
it too. Here in our autonomous municipality, we have 
gatherings with the men. It’s not a women’s gathering, it’s 
for everyone. We form teams and play basketball—the 
women, the children, the men, everyone. We participate 
equally, men and women. Before it wasn’t like that. The 
women were afraid. We felt that we didn’t know how to do 
anything. But now we know how to play, and we don’t feel 
shy about playing sports. 


A cultural program often concludes the day’s activities. “The 
women who have more experience,” said Comandanta 
Micaela, “we help the young women write songs or poems or 
come up with skits to perform for the rest of the community 
so they can express themselves and explain to the 
community what they think and what is important to 
them.”“! Some of the songs are well-established classics 
about women’s liberation, like “Hoy Las Mujeres” (Women 
Today), sung to the tune of the Mexican revolutionary ballad 
“La Cucaracha,” or “Adelante Mujeres de la Tierra” (Onward, 
Women of the World). Other songs have been written by the 


Zapatistas, like the ballads about Guadalupe Méndez Ldépez 
and Olga Isabel. 

Carlota, a women’s coordinator from Olga_ Isabel, 
described the women’s gatherings in her autonomous 
municipality. 





Women in the village of Diez de Abril compete in a basketball tournament. 
(Photograph by Tim Russo.) 


We have a women’s gathering once a month. Of the forty 
villages, the coordinators from about ten communities show 
up. So it’s only about twenty women, but there we are. We 
want more women to participate and we continue to invite 
them. At the meetings of the local representatives, we ask 
them to invite the women again. We want more women to 
come to the gatherings because we need to be united, and 
because it’s good for them to come and hear a little bit about 
politics or to learn about their rights as women. 

The gatherings last for two days. The first day we have a 
training, for example about children’s health—why children 
get sick and how we can take care of them. Whatever we 


learn in the gatherings, we take that information back to our 
communities. The second day we work together in our 
cooperatives, sewing blouses or making bags or necklaces. 

All the women help organize the gathering. | invite the 
women to participate and | teach them what | know, but we 
make all the decisions together. | just coordinate—! don’t tell 
them what to do. We do it this way so that all the 
coordinators will be able to take what they have learned back 
to their communities. 

| always feel happy at the beginning of a women’s 
gathering because | know | will learn a lot. When the date of 
the next gathering approaches, | want it to hurry up and get 
there, because we know that someone will be coming to 
teach us something, and | like to learn new things.* 


Abriendo Camino 


Zapatistas often talk about women leaders breaking down 
barriers for other women as abriendo camino—"opening the 
path” or “clearing the way” for those who will come after. 
“We like seeing women who participate,” said the Zapatista 
women who coordinate the cooperative store in La Garrucha. 
“We think the women who participate actively have good 
ideas, more experience. They are not ashamed or nervous to 
Speak up. When one woman participates, other women feel 
encouraged to participate as well.”*? 

Sometimes the impact ofhaving a woman in a position of 
leadership can be seen almost immediately. In the late 1990s 
Isabel, the military leader who joined the EZLN when she was 
fourteen, was promoted within the military ranks and was 
moved to a different region. As the news in this region 
traveled that there had been a change in command and the 
new military leader was a woman, the shift was subtle but 
dramatic. Almost overnight it seemed as if women stood with 


their backs a little straighter, their body language conveying 
their pride and excitement. For many women, the simple fact 
ofhaving a woman in a position of military leadership made 
the impossible seem possible. There were also concrete 
changes that could be accomplished under a woman’s 
leadership. As Isabel described it: 


| began by working with a group of women comandantas, 
regional coordinators, and other women authorities in that 
region and we grew stronger. We began to develop a work 
plan with more women in that region—a bigger, stronger 
group of women, a whole organization of women. With time, 
women felt more freedom and also more commitment. | 
wanted women’s struggle to be truly understood, so we 
analyzed it more. 

But it wasn’t just women. We also included the male 
authorities. We began to organize gatherings with men as 
well, so they would, little by little, deepen their 
understanding ofwomen’s rights and the need to unite our 
forces to construct autonomy and what we call autonomous 
municipalities. 

Couples would get up and give their testimony about how 
the woman had been able to move forward with her work, 
whether as a Zapatista authority or as a catechist. This 
testimony allowed people to see that there are men who 
have made sure their wives were at their sides and have 
always tried to move forward together. And then other men 
would realize, “What I’ve been doing is wrong, it’s no good.” 
This idea took root that it should not just be men who have 
the opportunity to go to assemblies and participate in the 
decision making. If a man is there, then his wife should be 
there too, so they can learn together. They also realized— 
through their own analysis, their own talks, their own 
testimony—that we cannot make a revolution only with men, 
that women’s participation is necessary too. It’s the 
organization that demonstrated this in practice, because 


there are women combatants and women who have authority 
within the military ranks and in the political structure as well. 
So anyway, we analyzed all this and realized that this is the 
best way forward: to work together and to overcome 
obstacles together. 

With these gatherings, many of the companeros did begin 
to understand and now they are putting it into practice. For 
example, they accompany their wives; they give them the 
freedom to go to meetings, to go to a gathering, to fulfill an 
obligation to their community, their municipality, the zone or 
the region. 

We also need women to understand, to be in a more 
advanced stage and to have more freedom to do difficult 
tasks, because they will have to take on the responsibilities 
of being health, education, and human rights promoters—in 
other words, to occupy a series of spaces within the 
autonomous government.*4 


Isabel saw that the Zapatista communities had reached a 
kind of plateau, of women’s rights’ being publicly 
acknowledged but deeper changes being difficult to 
implement, and she employed a number of strategies to push 
past that impasse. When couples were invited to give their 
testimony at gatherings, for example, she would encourage 
men to become more active allies, and to provide examples 
of putting a rhetorical commitment to women’s rights into 
practice in their own families. Isabel initiated other changes 
that breathed new life into women’s organizing, including 
new regional women’s cooperatives and stricter enforcement 
of the Zapatista ban on alcohol. Less tangible but just as 
important was the generalized sense among women that 
there was someone in leadership who would defend and 
support them when necessary. 

Isabel explained that being in this position of power was 
not without its difficulties and contradictions. 


| think it’s very intense to have a woman in military or 
political leadership. For women, it’s a good thing. And for 
men who want to see changes, who want to change 
themselves and who want all human beings to have equality 
and rights, it’s a step forward. And a woman like that, with 
that authority, well, she can talk to more women and broaden 
their work. 

But for men who don’t want to change, who want to 
continue with the way of life they’re used to within the 
capitalist system, that woman is dangerous! That woman 
might make his wife discover or understand the truth. And 
then there will be a series of problems for him. There are men 
who don’t want to see a woman as a military commander or a 
comandante or a leader. 


| once asked one of the male comandantes who worked 
with Isabel what he thought about having a woman military 
leader. His wife is a comandante as well—it’s not uncommon 
for both people in a couple to hold positions of authority. | 
worked closely with both of them and | knew this man was 
supportive of his wife and accepting of women in positions of 
political leadership, but there is something very particular 
about having a woman in military leadership. Although there 
have been some powerful women in the highest military 
ranks of the EZLN, they are few in number. And the military 
structure is much more hierarchical than the political one, 
meaning that men have to take direct orders from a woman. 

He responded candidly that the idea of having a woman 
military leader had been difficult for many men, himself 
included. At first, they flatly refused to accept a woman in 
command. But they were quickly told by the EZLN’s military 
leadership that they had no say over who was promoted 
within the ranks of the military, and that if they were not 
willing to work with a woman military leader, they were 
welcome to leave the organization. Once he began to work 
with her, he said, he learned a great deal, not only about 


women’s rights and women’s capacity to be effective leaders, 
but about political strategy and analysis. He acknowledged 
his own process of coming to accept that there is nothing 
wrong with a man being under the leadership of a woman, 
and he pointed out that if he had remained closed-minded he 
would have missed the opportunity to learn new things from 
her. 

Isabel was in a unique and powerful position, but her 
efforts would not have come to much without women rushing 
to fill the spaces that had been created. Once they were 
given the opportunity, women participated in gatherings, 
took part in discussions, accepted the challenge of taking on 
new roles and responsibilities, and demanded ever more 
vocally that men respect their rights. 


Comandanta Ramona 


For two decades, Comandanta Ramona was an integral part 
of the Zapatista movement and one of the most highly 
respected members of the CCRI. Together with Comandanta 
Susana, she helped gather women’s opinions to shape the 
Women’s Revolutionary Law. Esmeralda, who knew Ramona 
well, described her role. “Since the 1980s, she and Susana 
were the first women leaders in the highlands,” she said. “In 
the early days, Susana and Ramona did much of the work 
throughout the whole highlands region, side by side with the 
first companeros, and also the work with women. She was 
one of the first companeras, and she gave a great deal to the 
organiza-tion. Much later, she told me it made her sad to see 
people selling her photograph because, she said, ‘I’m not 
fighting so they can sell my photo.’”*° 

As an ambassador of the EZLN to the outside world, 
Ramona became a powerful symbol of the Zapatista 
movement during the peace negotiations with the 
government and again in 1996, when she traveled to Mexico 
City for medical treatment and became the first Zapatista to 


make a public appearance outside of Chiapas. Just as peace 
negotiations with the government were breaking down, the 
Congreso Nacional Indigena (National Indigenous Congress, 
CNI) invited the EZLN to its first national congress, to be held 
in Mexico City in October 1996. After heightened tensions 
over whether or not a Zapatista delegation would be 
permitted to travel to Mexico City, Subcomandante Marcos 
announced that the EZLN would send Comandanta Ramona 
as its representative. “Ramona is dying,” Marcos told 
reporters during a press conference. “It is her last wish to talk 
to other Indians and tell them what the EZLN is all about.”*° 
Marcos’s announcement silenced the government’s 
objections, since she was a political leader, not a military 
one, and already gravely ill. On October 10, the entire 
community of La Realidad, together with dozens of armed 
Zapatista insurgents on horseback, gave Ramona an 
emotional send-off. Her trip to Mexico City demonstrated that 
the Zapatistas could break out of the military encirclement 
surrounding the EZLN in Chiapas, and, symbolically at least, 
take over Mexico City. 

Large crowds gathered to greet her in San Cristdbal and at 
the airport in Mexico City. The people waiting for her outside 
the National Indigenous Congress enthusiastically cheered 
“; Ramona saliéd y Zedillo se chingd!” (Ramona got out and 
Zedillo got screwed! ), poking fun at Ernesto Zedillo, the 
president of Mexico at the time. Once inside the auditorium, 
elders from a number of other indigenous groups helped her 
onto the stage, where she was almost drowned in flowers. 
The gathering solidified support for the San Andrés Accords 
and helped unify the six hundred representatives of thirty 
indigenous groups who participated in the event. The CNI, 
one of many organizations formed in the political opening 
created by the Zapatista uprising, became an important 
actor in the national struggle for indigenous rights and the 
EZLN’s primary point ofcontact with other indigenous 
peoples in Mexico. 


On October 12, celebrated as a day ofindigenous 
resistance throughout the Americas, Ramona addressed tens 
of thousands of supporters who had marched to the zdcalo to 
demand indigenous rights. “We want a Mexico that takes us 
into consideration as human beings, that respects us and 
recognizes our dignity,” she said. “That’s why we want to 
unite our small Zapatista voice with the large voice 
ofeveryone who is fighting for a new Mexico. We came all the 
way here to shout, together with all ofyou, ‘Never again a 
Mexico without us!’ ... 1 am Comandanta Ramona of the 
Zapatista Army of National Liberation. | am only the first of 
many Zapatistas to pass through Mexico City and all the 
places of Mexico. We hope you will all join us in this path.”*7 
Nunca mas un México sin nosotros (never again a Mexico 
without us) was the banner of the CNI’s first national 
congress and has become the slogan most associated with 
the Zapatistas’ struggle for indigenous rights in Mexico. 





Comandanta Ramona in La Realidad, preparing to leave for Mexico City, October 
1996. (Photograph by AP Photo/Scott Sady.) 


After fighting kidney disease for ten years, Ramona died on 
January 6, 2006, in an ambulance on the way from her village 
to San Cristébal de las Casas. Subcomandante Marcos, who 
was traveling around Mexico at the time, responded to the 
devastating news with these words: “The world has lost one 
of those women who gives birth to new worlds. Mexico has 
lost one of those fighters that it most needs. For us, it is like a 
piece of our heart has been torn out.”*® Esmeralda 
remembered Ramona this way: 


She was very noble. She was quiet, but very perceptive. One 
time | saw her when she was leaving for Mexico City because 
She was sick. | was in a very difficult situation with my 
partner and she picked up on that when | saw her here [in 


San Cristébal]. And she said to me, “Why do you seem so 
sad?” 

| talked to her about it and she tried to cheer me up. She 
was one of those people who could read you, tell how you 
are, and not everyone can do that. And she was like that with 
everyone, always giving of her time, her work, her words. 

Her illness took a lot out of her, but when she recovered a 
little she went back and reintegrated into her community as 
soon as she could. And she was always the same: gentle, 
unassuming, encouraging other people. But her health had 
worsened a great deal—she was very, very sick. 

It was very difficult for Susana because the two ofthem 
grew together within the EZLN. They were from different 
villages but they worked closely together. | went to San 
Andrés when they buried Ramona and | saw Susana there. 
She hugged me tightly and started to cry. “But yesterday she 
was still eating,” she said. “She was still talking.” Susana felt 
her death very deeply.*2 





Women leaving the Comandanta Ramona Women’s Gathering with a shrine to 
Ramona in the back of their truck. (Photograph by Marina Sitrin.) 


Despite Ramona’s wishes, her image can be found on 
postcards and T-shirts, as handmade dolls sold on the streets 
of San Cristébal, and painted on murals in Zapatista 
communities. Her companeras and companeros mourn her 
death but are committed to keeping her memory alive. The 
Comandanta Ramona Women’s Gathering held in La 
Garrucha in 2007 was named after her, and during that 
event her legacy was evoked again and again. Women from 
the highlands talked about her with the love and familiarity 
that comes from having known her personally. Women from 
other Zapatista regions spoke about her with reverence and 
admiration, and gratitude for the work she had done to make 
it possible for them to be standing there. Many non-Zapatista 
women spoke of Ramona as an important role model as well. 
“As we learn to do new tasks,” said Everilda, an alternate 
member ofthe CCRI, during the event, “we take them on with 
our entire being and consciousness, and the only reward or 
compensation we receive will be the satisfaction of having 
fulfilled our responsibility. This is what our Comandanta 
Ramona taught us to do. She carried on with the struggle 
until the last day ofher life.”>° 





Zapatista women at the Comandanta Ramona Women’s Gathering. (Photograph 
by Tim Russo.) 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
Zapatista Autonomy 


Any visitor to San Cristobal de las Casas who sits in the 
picturesque zocalo in the center of town will inevitably be 
surrounded by young indigenous children with outstretched 
hands. “Un peso... ?”they greet you plaintively, asking fora 
Mexican coin. Indigenous women will approach you as well— 
striking in their colorful traditional clothing, artisan crafts 
piled high over one arm, their voices with an edge of 
desperation as they ask you to buy a bracelet, an 
embroidered piece of cloth, a Zapatista doll. If your eyes 
linger on a particular item, they will push it toward you 
persistently, asking how much you are willing to pay. This 
relationship is so fraught with structural inequality that it can 
leave a bitter taste in your mouth whether you purchase 
something from the women or not, whether you give the 
children money and they run away gleefully, or whether you 
turn away. 

What a contrast, then, to drive several hours down the 
winding mountain highways of Chiapas and another few 
hours over bumpy, dusty dirt roads, and find yourself in 
Zapatista territory—where indigenous communities have 
taken their destiny into their own hands, where villages find 
solutions to their economic problems by working collectively, 
where community members walk proudly, where Zapatista 
authorities tell nongovernmental organizations which 
community projects will be needed, and where Mayan culture 
and traditions are a source ofhonor. On a political level, 
autonomy is about self-determination. On an emotional level, 
it is about dignity. 


When | arrived in Chiapas in 1997, the project of Zapatista 
autonomy—the political, economic, and social infrastructure 
that allows the Zapatista movement to _ function 
independently of the Mexican government—was still young. 
The system of Zapatista authorities already in place (local 
representatives, regional coordinators, and the CCRI) was the 
EZLN’s political structure that had existed since before 1994. 
As autonomy took shape, a new leadership and decision- 
making structure emerged that began to function as a 
government, parallel to the Mexican state. Autonomous 
councils were formed in each autonomous municipality. 
There were already autonomous schools and health clinics in 
some Zapatista villages, but a health care and education 
system was established to support and _ grow this 
infrastructure. Autonomous commissions were created to 
oversee each area ofwork: health, education, land and 
territory, honor and justice, and culture, among others. Many 
key areas of Zapatista autonomy—health and education 
projects, economic cooperatives, and the structure of 
assemblies—drew upon elements of indigenous culture and 
also built on traditions and practices developed in previous 
decades by the diocese and campesino organizations that 
preceded the EZLN. 

Today, there are two parallel sets of civilian Zapatista 
authorities: the EZLN’s original political leadership and the 
autonomous government that was formed later—made up of 
five Juntas de Buen Gobierno (Good Government Councils), 
an autonomous council in each of about thirty autonomous 
municipalities, and several autonomous commissions. The 
EZLN’s military hierarchy is separate from these two sets of 
civilian authorities but has also played a role in the 
Oorganization’s political direction, especially in the earlier 
years of the movement. The function of all three sets of 
authorities has become clearer and more distinct over time, 
as the EZLN’s military hierarchy gradually began to limit its 
involvement in civilian affairs, and as the autonomous 


government gained the experience necessary to take on 
more responsibility. Their roles still overlap to some degree, 
but the political authorities make up the leadership structure 
of a political-military organization, whereas the autonomous 
authorities represent a civilian government, emerging 
directly out of the indigenous communities. The autonomous 
government is much more accessible, for example. The 
autonomous councils have offices that are open to all visitors, 
whereas the Zapatista political authorities are still shrouded 
In an air of secrecy. Members of the autonomous councils are 
chosen for a set amount oftime and then a new group is 
elected, whereas the political leaders remain in_ their 
positions indefinitely. 

When my colleague and | began our project with women’s 
coop-eratives, we communicated primarily with the regional 
women’s coordinators, who were part of the preexisting 
Zapatista leadership structure. In 1998, we were asked to 
support the Women’s Commission of the autonomous 
municipality Diecisiete de Noviembre. The Women’s 
Commission’s written guidelines stated that women have the 
right to receive additional training to ensure their equal 
participation in the movement, and we were to provide this 
training. In spite of the guidelines, however, no one seemed 
exactly sure what this commission was supposed to do. We 
facilitated a series of meetings between the members ofthe 
Women’s Commission and the _ long-standing regional 
women’s coordinators to develop a work plan for the newly 
formed commission. Those meetings included many serious 
moments, discussing the vision for the work and the urgency 
of organizing with women, drawing maps and making 
calendars for the communities they would visit; and some 
entirely silly moments as well, like when all the women 
collapsed into giggles one afternoon after one of them 
suggested that inspiration might strike while we were in the 
latrines because ofall the abono organico (natural fertilizer) 
in there. 


The work plan we developed looked remarkably similar to 
what the regional women’s coordinators were already doing— 
visiting each community to support women’s organizing, 
encouraging the formation and growth of women’s 
cooperatives, and holding women’s regional gatherings. The 
distinction between the regional women’s coordinators and 
the Women’s Commission was not entirely clear to us. As it 
turned out, we were not alone in this confusion. The new 
autonomous councils were going through the same process 
with the preexisting political authorities. We were all 
stumbling, somewhat blindly in those days, toward 
something that would appear much clearer with hindsight— 
the transition from the EZLN’s political-military structure 
toward its structure of autonomous government. 

In August 2003, the EZLN declared the birth of the 
Caracoles. Previously called Aguascalientes, the Caracoles 
are the five centers of Zapatista territory: Morelia, La 
Garrucha, La Realidad, Oventic, and Roberto Barrios. Caracol 
means “snail shell” in Spanish, connoting the conch shell the 
Mayans traditionally used to call a meeting. The spiral figure 
ofthe Caracol also represents dialogue, a central concept for 
the Zapatista project. With the birth of the Caracoles came 
the Juntas de Buen Gobierno. The inauguration of the 
Caracoles was like a coming-out party for the Zapatista 
project ofindigenous autonomy. The EZLN had first declared 
the existence of more than thirty autonomous municipalities 
in. December 1994. For several years, however, the 
autonomous municipalities existed more or less in name only. 
During the late 1990s, as the Zapatistas were figuring out 
what their version of indigenous autonomy would look like, 
they were cautious not to talk about autonomy publicly. 

If the Mexican government had implemented the San 
Andrés Peace Accords on Indigenous Rights and Culture, the 
Zapatistas, along with other indigenous groups throughout 
Mexico, would be able to govern themselves according to 
their customs and traditions and control their own natural 


resources. But in 2001, the Mexican government passed the 
Indigenous Law, a legislative version of the San Andrés 
Accords so watered-down that the EZLN rejected it out 
ofhand. The Zapatistas effectively stopped calling for the 
implementation of the San Andrés Accords and abandoned 
any expectation of government sanction for indigenous 
autonomy. A Zapatista slogan, “You don’t need to ask 
permission to be free,” encapsulates the EZLN’s decision to 
implement indigenous autonomy on its own terms. In this 
small corner of the world, the Zapatistas are experimenting 
with their own government, alternative education and health 
care infrastructure, along with an economic system based on 
cooperation, solidarity, and relationships of equality. 


Autonomous Government 


The [Zapatista] authorities don’t make decisions on their 
own, they have to lead by obeying. They have to listen to 
everyone and take into consideration what the people want. 
The government does whatever it wants to. Our indigenous 
authorities lead, but they lead by obeying. 

—OFELIA, a Zapatista woman from La Garrucha? 


The autonomous government in Zapatista territory is parallel 
to but separate from the Mexican state, and founded on the 
principle of mandar obedeciendo (to lead by obeying). There 
IS a sign at the entrance of each Caracol that announces: 
“Esta usted en territorio rebelde zapatista. Aqui manda el 
pueblo y el gobierno obedece” (You are in rebel Zapatista 
territory. Here the people lead and the government obeys). 
“As autonomous authorities we can’t impose our ideas,” said 
Citlali, a member of the Good Government Council from the 
Garrucha region. “We can only present our proposals. Then 


the people have to approve our proposals, because the 
people are the highest authority.” 
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A sign in Zapatista territory reads: “You are in Zapatista territory. Here the people 
lead and the government obeys.” (Photograph by Paco Vazquez.) 


The Zapatista autonomous government consciously draws 
upon many elements of traditional indigenous structures and 
seeks to implement a system of direct democracy, where all 
voices are heard in decision-making and everyone can and 
should participate in community affairs. Some elements of 
governance that embody this principle and predate the 
Zapatistas include the community assembly, the system of 
cargos (positions of leadership or authority), and the 
permanent consulta (a process of consultation with the 
people through community assemblies or — other 
mechanisms). Community assemblies have historically been 
an important institution in Mayan villages but were not 
inherently democratic. Assemblies became considerably 
more deliberative and participatory under the influence ofthe 
Catholic diocese and Maoist organizations in the 1970s. In 
Zapatista territory, decisions are made by an_ informal 


process of consensus and no decision can be reached until 
everyone who wants to speak has spoken. All major decisions 
are made in an assembly, and the autonomous government 
Is to implement those decisions. The regional assembly 
chooses members of the autonomous government, and 
assemblies can remove someone from their position 
ofauthority at any time. 

Cargos are the structure of traditional indigenous 
authorities. To hold a cargo, or a position of authority, is a 
way to offer service to one’s community. The Spanish word 
cargo also means a weight or a burden, and the verb cargar 
means “to carry,” so to have a cargo is like shouldering a 
burden or carrying your share of the weight. While it is a 
position of power, it implies a financial sacrifice rather than a 
path to wealth. Historically, anyone holding a cargo was 
expected to sponsor religious festivals which depleted any 
wealth he had managed to accumulate. By accepting a 
cargo, one gained prestige but became impoverished. On the 
other hand, this system tends to concentrate power in the 
hands of wealthier community members since they are most 
able to absorb their high costs. 

The autonomous government reflects several aspects of 
this system. “We don’t go out and campaign like the 
politicians of the bad government,” said Citlali. “The people 
choose the person who they think will do the best job. We are 
very clear that we, as authorities, are providing a service to 
our communities and we are not thinking about receiving 
any kind of salary.”2 Those elected do not nominate 
themselves or ask to be chosen, and the Zapatista 
authorities are not financially compensated in any way. As 
was the case for traditional Mayan authorities, being chosen 
as a member of the autonomous government is seen as a 
hardship as well as an honor. The authorities gain prestige 
and are respected by their community members, but they are 
also closely scrutinized by their peers and are, at times, 
subject to heavy criticism. 


Both the difficulties and the benefits are amplified for 
women. Since women are still the primary child-care 
providers, it is often harder for them to leave home for days 
at a time. The criticism women face can also be particularly 
harsh. “There are times when | hear the rumors about me and 
it makes me cry,” said one Zapatista woman leader, “and 
then | pull myself together. | know what they’re saying isn’t 
true, that’s why I’m still here.”* On the other hand, what they 
learn from the experience can be more transformative for 
women, who have had less access to positions of leadership 
in the past. “In my work with the organization, | am always 
learning,” commented another Zapatista woman _ leader. 
“With the other authorities, with the other women, we learn 
from each other. One person gives me an idea here; another 
person gives me an idea there. My heart grows and | want to 
keep doing more.”> 

A consulta is something like a popular referendum, but is 
carried out by discussion rather than voting, allowing people 
to participate directly in decision-making in a regular and 
ongoing fashion. The Zapatistas conduct a consulta when an 
important decision needs to be discussed not only in the 
regional assembly but also in every community. The EZLN’s 
decision to go to war with the Mexican government is the 
most frequently cited example, but a number of other 
proposals or decisions made by the highest echelons of 
Zapatista leadership have been taken to the support-base 
communities and discussed in each village. 

“Our communities have elected us to organize,” said Eliza, 
a member of the Good Government Council from the Morelia 
region, “to govern and to be governed; [we are] seeking a 
way of doing politics, a government which promotes the 
collective and communal interests of the people, a 
government which leads by obeying. The council is also the 
bridge between the Zapatistas and the peoples of the 
world.”© Each of the five Caracoles has a Good Government 
Council, made up of rotating members of the municipal 


councils of the autonomous municipalities in that region. 
Each rotating group stays in the Caracol for a one- or two- 
week shift, during which time it constitutes the Good 
Government Council. The length of time depends upon the 
particular Caracol. The Zapatistas say that having so many 
members on the council and the frequent rotations hold 
them accountable and act aS a measure against possible 
corruption. As the “bridge between the Zapatistas and the 
peoples ofthe world,” these bodies also receive all visitors to 
Zapatista territory. After two decades as a clandestine 
organization, the EZLN opened offices for the Good 
Government Council in each Caracol where anyone can go 
and meet with them. Citlali described her work on the 
council. 


We have the responsibility to promote the different areas 
of our work, such as education, health, and production. 
We resolve problems. We register the cooperatives in 
each community. We administer the funding or donations 
that we receive from our brothers and sisters in solidarity. 
The job of the Good Government Council is to even out 
the economic resources so that each region. or 
autonomous municipality receives the same amount. 

It’s hard because we still don’t have the knowledge and 
experience to do the work, and we don’t have a manual 
to tell us what to do. It’s just us, creating the path of 
autonomy as we go. We are doing our best, even those of 
us who don’t know how to read and write. We have said 
since the beginning that we will learn, little by little, 
because the people themselves guide us and teach us.’ 


The Zapatistas draw on elements of traditional indigenous 
governance, but recognize the need to incorporate their own 
principles as well because, for example, there are traditional 
indigenous authorities throughout Mexico who are corrupt 
agents of the state. “We want to govern ourselves as 


indigenous people, but we want indigenous leaders who 
obey the people,” said Margarita, one of the women from 
Morelia who helped protect her community from Mexican 
soldiers.° Furthermore, men have historically dominated 
traditional indigenous governments. Zapatista autonomous 
government combines indigenous customs, structures they 
inherited from other organizations and institutions, and the 
Zapatistas’ own beliefs and practices. The Zapatistas bring 
an anticapitalist analysis, a critique of corruption within the 
Mexican state, and a commitment to gender equality and the 
inclusion of women. 





Kim Klein, the author’s mother, poses with the Junta de Bueno Gobierno in 
Oventic, 2009. (Photograph by Hilary Klein.) 


The reality of women’s participation on the Good 
Government Councils, however, is mixed. It varies from 


Caracol to Caracol and even from one rotation to the next. 
Women’s participation has grown stronger since the councils 
were formed in 2003, but years later it was still common to 
walk into a meeting with them and find that most of the 
people seated in front ofyou were men, or that the women 
present would sit apart from the men and say little during 
the meeting. 

Even in regions with stronger women’s participation, the 
women on the Good Government Council are often young 
and inexperienced. The older generation ofwomen leaders— 
women with years and sometimes decades of political 
experience in the Zapatista movement—were already part of 
the EZLN’s political structure as regional coordinators and 
comandantas when the councils were formed. So a younger 
generation of women began filling positions in the new 
autonomous government. For many of these women, being 
on the council was the first political position they had held. 
Meanwhile, there was a larger pool of men with some 
leadership experience who could fill these slots. This often 
created a disparity between men and women on the council. 

In other regions, women had to stand up for their right to 
serve aS members of the autonomous government. Citlalli 
described this process in La Garrucha. 


When the Good Government Councils began to function, 
that’s when we began to participate as women, since it was 
publicized that we all have the right to participate and that 
this was important to strengthen our autonomy. But it was 
difficult to explain to the men that we had the right to 
participate as authorities on the Good Government Council. 
They still have these bad ideas that come from the bad 
government. Sometimes they think we’re worthless or that 
we can’t do office work. We began to unite as women to 
defend our rights and demonstrate to the companeros that 
we are able to do this work. 


Citlali’s words echo other women’s descriptions of having 
fought for their right to participate in the movement years 
earlier. 

Regardless of how they got there, many of the young 
women on the Good Government Councils are confident and 
full of pluck. Eliza belongs to this younger generation. She 
attended autonomous schools as a child, speaks Spanish 
fluently, knows how to read and write, and is much more 
comfortable using the donated computers in the council's 
offices than her older male counterparts. Eliza began serving 
on the council at age seventeen, which is not uncommon, 
and completed a three-year cycle as a member of the 
autonomous government in rebel Zapatista territory by the 
age of twenty. She has received national and international 
visitors to the Caracoles, participated in decisions that 
impacted the entire region, and helped to resolve conflicts 
and disputes. She has spoken at assemblies and public 
events before hundreds, sometimes thousands, of people. 
Eliza is part of a generation ofyoung women leaders who are 
benefiting from this experience, and a manifestation of the 
many changes that have already taken place in Zapatista 
communities. One can only imagine what these women will 
be like, and how the society around them will have been 
transformed, by the time they are thirty, forty, fifty years old. 


Justice through Community Accountability 


When those of us who grew up in the United States think of 
the physical characteristics of the judicial system, a stately 
white courthouse might come to mind, or a judge in long 
robes, holding a gavel and sitting high above us to pass 
judgment. In the Zapatista communities of southern Mexico, 
justice is carried out in humble, one-room buildings. A group 
of five or six elders, some men and some women, sits behind 
a long table hewn out of rough wooden planks. Wearing worn 
work clothes, they probably walked several hours to get 


there. They ask questions, listen carefully, and bow their 
heads together to consult with one another. When they 
speak, it is to ask the person before them to consider their 
responsibility to their community. 

In each Caracol, the Good Government Council and the 
Honor and Justice Commission work together to resolve 
individual, family, community, and political disputes. The 
council has a wide range of responsibilities, whereas the 
Honor and Justice Commission, some-thing like the judicial 
branch of the autonomous government, is_ specifically 
dedicated to mediating disputes, facilitating agreements, 
and determining punishment when wrongdoing has been 
committed. The Honor and Justice Commission is generally 
made up ofindigenous elders, recognizing their traditional 
role in resolving disputes and their moral authority with other 
members ofthe community. 

The racism and corruption deeply embedded in Mexico’s 
judicial system mean that there is little chance for a rural 
peasant from an indigenous village to receive fair treatment 
within that system. Indigenous peasants, regardless of their 
political affiliation, are well aware of this. “We never go to the 
government anymore when we have aé problem,” said 
Guadalupe, a Zapatista woman from Miguel Hidalgo. “We 
used to go to the government offices in Comitan. If you have 
money, then you pay for a solution to your problem, but if 
you don’t have money, your problem is not resolved.”? 

Ruth, a Tzeltal woman in her fifties, is a member of the 
Honor and Justice Commission in Olga Isabel. She furrowed 
her brow as she explained the Honor and _ justice 
Commission's role. 


When we resolve problems, most of the time it’s not with 
companeros, it’s with priistas. Many people come with their 
problems and we don’t earn anything. They don’t pay us 
anything, not even a penny. It’s not like the government in 
Yajalo6n, where you have to pay for justice. That’s why so 


many people come to us, even the prifstas. Even if they don’t 
like our decision, they respect it, because they were the ones 
who came to us looking for a solution. The first time, they 
come on their own. After that, we set a date for them to come 
back a second or a third time. Once we have all reached an 
agreement, we write up a document stating what the 
agreement is.?° 


The autonomous justice system could loosely be 
characterized as_ transformative or restorative justice 
because it looks at problems and disputes in the context of 
the larger community or society, seeks to transform the 
attitudes or behavior of the person who committed 
wrongdoing, and focuses more on healing than imprisonment 
or punishment. When someone is considered to be at fault, 
the members of the Good Government Council or the Honor 
and Justice Commission offer words of advice to ensure that 
the person understands what he or she did wrong and 
encourage them not to do it again. In most cases, they 
facilitate an agreement to resolve some type of dispute. But 
there may be a punitive element as well. The council or the 
Honor and Justice Commission may determine who was at 
fault and impose disciplinary measures. Punishment usually 
involves making reparations to whoever was_ directly 
Impacted by the wrongdoing, or making amends to the 
community as a whole in the form of community service. 
There are jailS in Zapatista communities, but people are 
rarely detained for more than a day or two. The most 
common use of the jails is to lock someone up for being 
drunk, and they are usually in jail only until they are sober. 
Ruth continued: 


We work every Friday and Saturday. We are in the Honor 
and Justice office all day to receive people who want to 
resolve their problems. At the beginning of each day, we 
pray first, because sometimes the problems are very 


difficult. People come here with their problems and 
sometimes we don’t know how we are going to resolve 
them. We have to try to understand which person is 
instigating the problem. Sometimes the people who 
come here looking for solutions to their problems get 
angry. 

Couples come here who want to separate, or the man 
wants to go off with another woman. If a man wants to 
leave his wife, | ask him, “Why do you want to look for 
another woman if you’re already married?” Sometimes 
the man rejects his wife because all their children are 
girls. It’s very difficult work. Sometimes the man will say, 
“| don’t want to be with my wife anymore.” We tell him 
that it’s not right to leave his wife, because he has 
children. In one case like this, | asked the woman and she 
answered that she did not want to be left alone to care 
for the children. | told her if he leaves her, then he should 
be the one to go and should leave her the house and the 
land. The woman was asking for money. She said that if 
her husband left her, then he should pay her 5,000 
pesos. They have five children. | told her, “Even 5,000 
pesos will not be enough to raise your children.” It costs 
a lot of money to raise children. | counseled the woman 
and explained to her why her husband wanted to leave 
her. The Honor and Justice Commission’s decision was 
that if the husband was going to leave his wife, she was 
to keep the house and the land. They did not separate. 
The man decided that it was better to stay with his wife. 


Although the autonomous justice system strives to treat 
men and women equally, women have legitimate reason to 
fear that this might not always be the case. “If there are no 
women on the Honor and Justice Commission or on the 
council, we can’t go to them with our problems or tell them 
our stories,” said a group ofZapatista women during a 
collective interview in Olga Isabel. “There are certain things 


we can’t tell the men, it’s too difficult. Some men still don’t 
take us seriously, or they ask us questions but only so they 
can talk badly about us afterward. Now there is space for 
women to be part of the autonomous government. It’s 
important for women to accept these roles and learn to do 
the work of the autonomous government.”!! Women like 
Ruth help ensure this kind of fair treatment. “On the Honor 
and Justice Commission, men and women work together and 
we speak with one collective voice,” she said, “but when a 
woman comes to our office, | usually speak with her alone. 
When it’s a family problem, the men speak to the man and 
we speak with the woman. There are four men and two 
women on the commission.”!2 

Male authorities have an important role to play as well. 
When a man has committed an act of violence against a 
woman, for example, male authorities will generally tell him 
that his behavior is unacceptable. This represents a 
Significant shift in social norms, due in large part to the 
Zapatista movement. Pacheco, for example, served on the 
Honor and Justice Commission in his region of Santo Domingo 
for three years before becoming a member of the Good 
Government Council. He explained to me: 


If there is a family problem, we try to reach an 
agreement. We tell them that they should not be looking 
for problems. Sometimes there are punishments for the 
companeros who abuse their companeras. Within 
Zapatismo we have rules about this. Ifit is the third time, 
they are punished. Ifit is the first or second time, we only 
give them guidance and advice. We use words to try and 
make sure the man is on the right path. 

We ask him to promise not to abuse his wife again. But 
if it is the third time, we cannot pardon it again. There is 
a punishment of working for the collective for thirty days. 

But there are not many cases of that here. In this 
municipality it has never reached the point where we 


have had to punish someone. They might come once or 
twice but not three times. The men don’t abuse the 
women as much anymore. | think it’s because we 
prohibited alcohol and the men don’t drink anymore.!? 


The autonomous justice system is also prepared to 
respond to cases of sexual assault. “We know there are cases 
of rape,” said Ruth, “and we have guidelines about how it 
Should be punished, but we have not had to resolve a case 
like that yet. It’s difficult when the woman doesn’t want to 
talk. We knew of one case of rape but we could not do 
anything because the woman didn’t want to denounce it.” 
Ruth raised the point that the autonomous justice system 
relies on people’s willingness to denounce a crime. For now 
at least, there is no mechanism to deal with an incident if the 
victim or survivor chooses not to come forward. 

The gender analysis present in the autonomous justice 
system benefits non-Zapatista women from neighboring 
indigenous communities as well. “Ifthere are cases ofabuse 
against women, rape or other things,” said Eliza, “it is our 
duty to resolve this companera or hermana’s problem, 
because in our struggle, it doesn’t matter if the woman is a 
Zapatista or not, we have to resolve her problem.”!> (Eliza 
referred to a woman who is not a Zapatista as hermana, 
which means “sister.”) Ruth stated that, in her municipality, 
the majority of cases involving violence against women are 
brought to them by non-Zapatistas. 

Isabel also offered her assessment of the autonomous 
justice system and some of its limitations in responding to 
violence against women. 


It really depends on who is in a position of authority in the 
community. If they take the Women’s Revolutionary Law 
seriously and make their judgment according to it, then yes, 
they will reach an agreement where everyone is all right. But 
there are authorities who do not obey the Women's 


Revolutionary Law and who resolve problems according to 
their own views. It depends on the authorities’ capacity, 
because they do not all have equal experience in standing 
firm about this. So there are times that, yes, they come to 
good agreements. But there are also times when we see, 
once again, that the problem was not resolved or that the 
solution offered was not a just one. 

But | also think we are lacking a women’s organization, 
which would give its point of view as a group of women: 
“We have here the Revolutionary Law and, as authorities, 
we want it to be taken into consideration in such and 
such a way...” That’s what we need. It’s true that space 
has opened up for women to become authorities, as 
community police officers, as ejido commissioners. But 
women still lack expe-rience in these areas, they have 
not developed their capacity yet. It’s as if men still have 
a stronger voice than women in resolving these types of 
problems, or it’s left up in the air and then all the women 
can do is complain about it afterward: It’s not right. It 
shouldn't be like that. The authorities should have acted 
moreforcefully. |t should have been resolved differently. 

Are there still cases of rape or violence? Yes, they still 
exist. Some women are willing to accuse their attacker 
and some women are not. For the women who are not, 
the case is never resolved—it’s just left the way it is. But 
does violence persist? Yes. It’s there. We are better 
organized now and there are more ways to ensure that 
our laws are implemented, but we still have not reached 
the point where they are really implemented the way 
they should be. There are several spaces but it’s still not 
very... it’s still not perfect. It’s in the process of being 
perfected. Things still need to move forward within these 
spaces.!© 


Carlota, the regional coordinator who helps organize the 
women’s gatherings in Olga Isabel, began experiencing 


abuse from her husband. Instead of remaining silent, she 
brought her case to the Honor and Justice Commission in 
search of a solution. 


| know | have rights; that’s why | accepted my cargo. But the 
men criticize me. Even some women criticize me. My 
husband tried to deny me my rights but women have to be 
strong and stand up for ourselves. When | left the house, my 
husband would tell me not to go out. But | would gather my 
courage and leave. | knew | needed to make an effort to do 
something good, to learn something. Even if your husband is 
supportive, you can still have problems. Other people 
criticize you. At one point, we began to have more serious 
problems. There were rumors and criticisms and my husband 
got very angry. We had problems for a while and | stopped 
participating. | stopped going out until we resolved this 
problem.?/ 


The rumor circulating about Carlota was that she was 
involved with another man. Carlota repeating several times 
that she and her husband were having problems was her way 
of saying that, having believed these rumors, he was being 
physically violent. Ruth, who was on the Honor and Justice 
Commission when Carlota brought her case, recalled: 


It can be difficult to resolve these problems. It turned out that 
the young man who started the rumors had been saying that 
the two of them were in love, but it was just gossip. It was 
only him that was in love with her. It was a serious problem. 
The young man came before the Honor and _ Justice 
Commission and insisted that he really did love her. He kept 
saying that he loved her, even though she had a husband 
and her husband was right there. The things he said about 
her were not true. We punished the young man. He was in jail 
for one day and one night and we made him carry cinder 
blocks for a day, barefoot and with no food. 


Carlota was pleased with the outcome and proud ofherself for 
having taken her case to the autonomous authorities. 


Once we found out who was starting the rumors, my husband 
understood, it was all cleared up, and now we do not have 
problems anymore. We resolved the problem with the Honor 
and Justice Commission. That’s why my _ husband 
accompanies me now. We agreed that he would travel with 
me to see that nothing was going on and now | am actively 
participating again. Where we live is very isolated. If 
someone else can accompany me, | go with her. Ifnot, my 
husband comes with me. Now he respects me because he 
realized the things he heard were not true. I’m happy now 
because the problem was resolved and things are good 
between us.!8 


A Solidarity Economy 


The Zapatistas have worked to build a “solidarity economy” 
in their territory—economic infrastructure where the well- 
being of society is more important than generating profit, 
and where solidarity is a strategy to improve the living 
conditions of the entire community. The economic 
cooperatives, run by both men and women, form the 
backbone of the autonomous economy. Long a mechanism 
for economic self-sufficiency in Zapatista communities, these 
cooperatives were later incorporated into a regional economy 
and began to play an increasingly significant role in the 
project of indigenous autonomy by generating funds for 
autonomous government, health care, and education. 
Working collectively is a guiding principle of a solidarity 
economy and an example of how indigenous culture is 
incorporated throughout the Zapatista project of autonomy. 
“Our ancestors lived and worked collectively,” said Ofelia, 
the administrator of the women’s cooperative store in La 
Garrucha. “Whenever they organized some community 


project, they included everybody. But this way ofworking 
together, of living collectively, had been lost. People did their 
work individually, each person for himself. For example, when 
somebody got sick, there was no structure to help each other 
out. So we began to think about whether there was another 
way to do things. We began to see that many solutions are 
possible if people work together.”+2 

“When we organize to work in cooperatives, it is part of 
our resis-tance,” said Fernanda, a member of the Production 
Commission in Santo Domingo. “We have our own ideas 
about how to construct autonomy. We are figuring out how to 
do things for ourselves, and we are breaking away from 
control by the bad government.”2° A Production Commission 
oversees the autonomous economy in each municipality and 
each zone. 

Most Zapatistas are subsistence farmers, and plant corn 
and beans to feed themselves and their families. But they 
also sell a portion of their crops to generate some income, 
and many families raise animals or plant cash crops in 
addition to their subsistence crops. Like other peasants, they 
are vulnerable to the fluctuations of the market, and rural 
poverty is structurally reinforced when, each year, they 
harvest their corn and are obliged to sell a portion of it to pay 
back debts and to acquire a little cash for basic necessities. 
Since everyone harvests corn at the same time, the price to 
sell corn is very low. Later in the year, when they run out of 
corn, they must buy it at a much higher price. Several 
autonomous municipalities have sought to address this cycle 
of poverty by setting up warehouses to store grain and 
creating bartering mechanisms so individuals or communities 
with a surplus can trade with others on a more equal footing. 
Grain can be stored and therefore bought and sold for a 
stable price throughout the year. In this way, regional 
economic structures have institutionalized the distribution of 
surplus. The Production Commission also works to strengthen 


agricultural production, recovering traditional knowledge as 
well as learning new methods of organic farming. 

Amelia, who was twenty-eight and had four children when 
| interviewed her in 2006, is a member of the Production 
Commission in the Morelia zone. Amelia is a mestiza woman, 
which is unusual for the Zapatista support base. She speaks 
Spanish as a first language, went to school as a child, and 
knows how to read and write. All these things set her apart 
from many of her peers, and at first she was somewhat 
standoffish with the Tzeltal women in her region. She is still 
very matter-of-fact but came to develop a deeper sense of 
solidarity with her companeras. 


All the work is included in our plan, individual as well as 
collective work, and we are promoting all types ofproduction: 
corn, beans, vegetable gardens, raising cattle, everything 
that we can, and commercialization too. It’s all included in 
our work plan. We make sure that tasks we have agreed upon 
get done and we decide what gatherings need to be 
organized, or, for example, with the artisan cooperatives, 
what workshops we want, where, and how many workshops 
per year. All that is part of coordinating the work. It is more 
work, but | see how important it is, and I’m learning new 
things.2? 


Amelia had originally been part of the Women’s Commission 
in the Morelia region, whose primary task was to oversee 
women’s cooperatives. “After | had been working with the 
Women’s Commission for a while,” she explained, “we joined 
together with the men on the Production Commission. We 
combined the two areas, women and production, because we 
saw that it was basically the same work.” This decision was 
made, in part, to recognize the importance of women’s 
economic activity. Morelia’s Production Commission, 
however, is unique in this way. Many autonomous 
municipalities do not have a Women’s Commission, and 


many Production Commissions focus on economic activities 
typically done by men. Amelia talked about the decision to 
fold the Women’s Commission into the Production 
Commission. 


In my opinion it’s important for men and women to work 
together, because we both help each other. Sometimes 
we have to write proposals and when we can’t do it, the 
companeros help us. Before, when the women were on 
our own, well, sometimes it didn’t turn out so well 
because we don’t always have the capacity to explain 
certain things. Sometimes we don’t know how to respond 
to certain questions. We have seen that it’s easier 
working together with the men. The women can also 
make proposals regarding the men’s work. 

There are advantages and disadvantages, because 
when we're together, we can help each other. For the 
women, though, many of them have a hard time 
speaking up. They are more afraid to speak in front of the 
men. So that’s the difficulty | see. Sometimes, when there 
are questions just for the women, we meet separately 
and then the women participate more. Afterward, we 
rejoin the men. It’s an agreement we have on both sides. 

If there’s a woman who doesn’t want to participate, | go 
to her and say, “Companera, you should share your 
thoughts so you'll stop being afraid to speak up,” or 
“What do you propose about the work we’re doing?” But | 
say this to her when we’re alone, so she can learn to 
speak up too. That’s how | encourage other women. | tell 
them that nothing bad will happen when they speak up, 
and whether it comes out well or not, the important thing 
is for them to participate so they can learn. 

I’ve been leading the work here in my municipality 
because there are three of us who were chosen from this 
municipality, but the other two companeras don’t 
participate. They have left me on my own. When I’m 


away from home, | feel like I’m abandoning my children, 
and also my housework and washing the clothes. That’s 
one ofwomen’s main tasks, washing the clothes, and 
sometimes when I’m away from home, the housework 
piles up. 


Fernanda is on the Production Commission in the 
autonomous municipality Santo Domingo (which is part of 
the Morelia region). She is just as committed to her work but 
faces some of the obstacles that Amelia acknowledged. 


| go to the meetings, but it’s more difficult for those of us who 
don’t know how to read and write. They give us a list of 
questions but | don’t know how to answer. They ask us what 
work we’re doing in each municipality, if we have vegetable 
gardens, collective cornfields, bread-making cooperatives, 
chicken-raising collectives. If | can’t find someone to help me, 
my municipality loses out because they develop a work plan 
according to the needs of each community. We write down 
what materials we use. For example, if we’re going to plant a 
vegetable garden, we need picks, shovels, and watering 
cans. If | don’t answer the questions, the needs of my 
municipality will not be included in the work plan. As a 
woman, | want to do the work, but it’s difficult because | 
don’t speak Spanish, | don’t Know how to read and write in 
Spanish, and sometimes | don’t understand what people are 
saying.22 


Since the Women’s Commission in Morelia was integrated 
into the Production Commission, strong leadership from 
women is built into this body in a way that is not the case for 
any other area of the autonomous government. This speaks 
to the importance ofwomen being fully integrated into all 
areas of the movement. On the other hand, women sacrificed 
having their own separate space, which has a different set of 
advantages. The evolution of Morelia’s Production 


Commission points to the importance ofboth, as well as the 
contradictions that can exist between these two aspects 
ofwomen’s leadership. 


Healing and Learning: 
Autonomous Health Care and Education 


We are organizing on our own to help each other. That’s 
what autonomy means—that we’re doing it on our own. 
The government doesn’t provide us with any services 
anyway. 
—Women health promoters from the autonomous 
municipality Lucio Cabafias2> 


Many indigenous villages in Zapatista territory are far from 
the nearest city and historically had limited access to doctors 
or health clinics. There were no schools on the large 
plantations where many indigenous communities lived and 
worked. In villages that did have schools, the Mexican 
government used them as a tool of assimilation. Women 
faced particular health problems, like high rates of maternal 
mortality, and even more restricted access to education. 

The EZLN was not the first organization that sought to 
address the marginalization of Chiapas’s indigenous 
communities. The Diocese of San Cristébal began training 
catechists as nursing assistants in the 1950s and a variety of 
organizations trained health promoters throughout the 
1970s, 1980s, and 1990s. The FLN gained its initial access to 
communities by providing health services and its safe houses 
had an educational component as well. ARIC, one of the 
prominent campesino organizations, carried out literacy 
programs in the canyons. 

Building on these experiences, the EZLN set out to create 
comprehensive and explicitly Zapatista health care and 


educational systems, drawing on indigenous culture and 
traditions but also with its own revolutionary perspective. 
Each village chose its own health and education promoters 
who, in the early stages, were mostly men. Increasing 
numbers of women became involved over time. The 
promoters are expected to serve and be accountable to their 
community. At the regional level, Health and Education 
Commissions began to oversee the progress of autonomous 
health care and education, and to develop local as well as 
regional infrastructure. After the Zapatista uprising in 1994, 
there was an influx of outside support that included donated 
medicine and school supplies as well as teachers and doctors 
who went to Chiapas to help train a generation of young 
health and education promoters. Even with this support, 
however, constructing an entire infrastructure was a huge 
undertaking, especially given the lack of resources in the 
rural indigenous communities of Chiapas. 


Health Care 


Victoria, the Zapatista comandanta who was motivated to 
join the EZLN by the injustices surrounding the lack of health 
care, helped her community to develop its own solutions. 
Angered by the Mexican government turning its back on 
Chiapas’s rural poor, she worked in a health care center in 
her village and supported the establishment of autonomous 
health care infrastructure in her region. 


In 1997, one of the companeros organized a meeting and 
presented a proposal to build a health center in our 
village. We agreed with the proposal but we didn’t have 
any money to build the center and we spent hours 
talking about it. Finally one of the companeros proposed 
that, in the meantime, we could try to use a house that 
belonged to the community. We all agreed and we asked 
this companero to talk to the local representatives and 


the residents of the village. The community decided to 
lend us this house. Since there were already health 
promoters, some ofwhom were Zapatistas and some of 
whom were not, we told them that we were going to open 
a small health center and they were happy. We agreed 
that the health promoters who already knew enough to 
see patients would take turns, so the health promoters 
with less experience could learn from them. 

In June 1997, our small health center opened and 
began to function. The companeros each donated a 
bottle of tincture, and that’s how we got started, because 
we didn’t have any money to buy medicine. When the 
health center grew, we paid each of those three 
companeros back for the bottle of tincture and we 
invested the rest of the money back into the center. | 
started going to the center because | wanted to learn 
more about medicine and the health promoter invited me 
to work there. | was hesitant because | still didn’t know 
very much, but | talked to the other woman health 
promoter and we agreed to work in the health center 
together. We began working there in August 1997. 

Some people said bad things about us because we 
were women and we were unmarried. They said we were 
just looking for a husband. They said that when men 
came to the health clinic, we hid behind closed doors 
with the men, or that we closed the health center and 
went with the men to their houses. We thought we 
wouldn't be able to stand it and we were going to quit 
because of the criticism and the gossip. But we helped 
each other feel better because we knew what they were 
saying wasn’t true and because no one else was going to 
keep the health center running. And we kept doing our 
work. 

In June 1998, we built a bigger building for the health 
center. All the health promoters contributed and we used 
the money we had made in the health center. Men and 


women worked together to build the new center and 
we’re still working there today. We don’t give the 
medicine away for free, but we only charge enough to 
buy more medicine. It’s not like before, when there were 
no health promoters. Now we have our small health 
center, we have a small pharmacy that was donated, and 
what we built ourselves is still there.24 


Angelica and Rosaura are also Zapatista health promoters, 
from the Morelia and Garrucha regions, respectively. At the 
Comandanta Ramona Women’s Gathering, they described 
the health conditions that motivated them to pursue this 
path. “People in our villages used to die from curable 
diseases,” said Angelica, “because there was no medical 
attention in the indigenous villages where we lived. The 
government only provided health care in the cities.”2°? During 
the 1990s, in Chiapas’s state capital ofTuxtla Gutiérrez there 
was one doctor for every 397 inhabitants, whereas in the 
municipalities where indigenous people make up more than 
70 percent of the population there was only one doctor for 
every twenty-five thousand inhabitants.2° 

“There was no money for transportation and there were no 
roads,” added Rosaura. “Sometimes we had to carry the 
patient on a stretcher made out of sticks or a hammock made 
from rope. And sometimes they didn’t make it to the hospital 
—they died on the way because we had to walk for many 
hours.”2/ 

“We would arrive at the hospital and they wouldn’t give us 
the kind of attention we deserved,” continued Angelica, 
“because the doctors only wanted to treat people from the 
city. When we arrived, even if a member of our family was 
dying, or screaming with pain, they wouldn’t bother helping 
us, just because we’re indigenous. They didn’t want to let us 
into the hospital. Sometimes they would tell us that the 
hospital was full, that they couldn’t help us. But it was a lie. 
They just didn’t want to help us.”28 


Rural indigenous women faced particular hardships. “The 
land-owners didn’t care if a woman was pregnant,” recalled a 
group of Zapatista women at a regional women’s gathering in 
Morelia, “so she couldn't take care of herself after she gave 
birth. Women didn’t even get to rest. They would sleep one 
night and the next day they had to go back to work.”22 

“When we got sick, no one took care of us,” described 
Rosaura. “Sometimes the man waited a long time to see ifhis 
wife would get better at home. If she didn’t get better, he 
would take her to the hospital, but only once she was gravely 
ill. A lot of women died, especially in complicated childbirths 
or after giving birth, because there was no health care and 
no one gave us information about how to take care 
ofourselves.”2° 

The indigenous communities had their own traditional 
knowledge about health and healing. “Before, health care 
wasn’t like it is now,” said the women from Morelia. “We 
didn’t buy any medicine. When someone was sick, they 
would look for medicinal plants. They knew about medicinal 
herbs back then and that’s how they got better.”°! There 
were practicing parteras (midwives), hueseros (bone-setters), 
and other types of traditional healers, as well as extensive 
knowledge of medicinal plants. When Zapatista women talk 
about traditional healing practices, however, there is a 
tension between appreciation for this knowledge and the fact 
that it was insufficient to ensure the health of communities 
contending with poverty, malnutrition, and the lack of access 
to hospitals and doctors. “In our villages, we had traditional 
midwives who could take care of normal births,” said Rosaura 
by way of example, “but they didn’t have good materials. 
They used tweezers made of sticks to cut off the umbilical 
cord. They used bitter herbs or hot herbs to make the birth 
happen faster. When the woman gave birth, they would warm 
her uterus with a clay pot so she wouldn’t have pain 
afterward. But for more serious circumstances, there was no 
way to get someone out quickly.”?2 


The rampant problems with sickness and disease in rural 
Chiapas became a motivating force for the Zapatistas to 
develop their own health care system. “The indigenous 
communities in resistance chose to fight for life and not wait 
for the death to which the government had condemned us,” 
said Magali, a midwife from La Realidad. “The people in these 
forgotten places decided to confront our health problems on 
our own.”33 

The autonomous health care system began to emerge 
long before the Caracoles, even before the Zapatista 
uprising. Argelia, a health promoter from Oventic, explained: 


The Zapatista autonomous health care system was born 
before 1994. It began when we realized that so many 
health problems in our territory were because of the lack 
of health care, the lack of clinics, hospitals, and doctors, 
and that so many people from our communities dying 
from curable diseases—men, women, children, and the 
elderly—were because we are discriminated against and 
left behind by the government just because we're 
indigenous. 

We began to analyze and come to consciousness about 
how to confront these problems and look for solutions. 
After several community meetings, we decided to form 
our own clinics and have our own health promoters and 
not depend on the government. We looked for a central 
location that could cover many communities and 
municipalities. Construction of the clinic in Oventic 
began in 1988 and the clinic began to function at the 
beginning of February 1992.34 


Arnulfo, a member of the Health Commission in La 
Garrucha, explained how those early days helped lay the 
foundation for autonomy later on: “It was very difficult 
because there was still no road. We walked from one 
community to another. But it really helped us because those 


of us who participated in that original effort, we don’t need 
the government anymore. For example, now we know how to 
recognize different illnesses and we know how to give 
injections.”>> 

By the mid-1990s, the Zapatistas were consolidating 
these disparate grassroots efforts into a_ centralized 
autonomous health care system. Communities without health 
promoters were encouraged to designate them. Regional 
health coordinators organized trainings for the local health 
promoters and visited different villages to identify health 
care needs and to ensure community support. Increasing 
numbers of Zapatista villages began building local and 
regional health clinics. 

The autonomous health care system evolved, over time, 
into a well-developed infrastructure at the local, municipal, 
and regional level. “Each community should have one or two 
general health promoters and also in each area of traditional 
medicine,” said Magali. “Each community should have its 
own casa de salud [community health center]. Some 
communities already have one but others do not, because of 
the lack of economic resources. Each community should also 
have a small pharmacy.”2© Often an unassuming structure, 
the casa de salud provides a physical space for the health 
promoters to see patients, hold meetings, and store herbs 
and medicine. 

Most autonomous municipalities have their own clinic, 
staffed by health promoters from different villages who take 
turns staying there to see patients. Argelia used her region of 
Oventic as an example: “The autonomous health system in 
the highlands region of Chiapas includes seven autonomous 
municipalities. Each of the autonomous municipal-ities has a 
microclinic which facilitates access and communication.”2>7 

Each of the five Zapatista zones, in turn, has a central 
clinic or hospital. These regional hospitals began as 
rudimentary rural health clinics but now most of them offer a 
wide variety of advanced medical services. “In the central 


clinic we carry out surgery on a regular basis,” said Elvia, a 
health promoter from Oventic.27® With the creation of an 
autonomous government for each of the five Zapatista 
Caracoles, the autonomous commissions began to coordinate 
their work at the zonewide level. In Morelia, for example, the 
regional Health Commission began to organize health 
promoters into brigades. 

The autonomous health care system has _ heavily 
emphasized prevention. “The women health promoters hold 
a meeting with all the women and we explain to the rest of 
the women what we know,” said Luisa, a medicinal plants 
promoter from Francisco Gomez. “The first project we 
organized was to visit every house once a month and talk to 
each family about health: sanitary conditions, the latrines, 
the kitchens, and if they are purifying their water.” 

“The majority of microclinics have health promoters who 
are in charge of vaccinating people in the communities,” said 
Elvia. “It’s hard work because many places still don’t have 
roads and we have to walk from village to village. When it’s 
raining, we have to put up with the cold, the mud, and 
sometimes we go hungry.”* 

Initially, the autonomous health care system focused 
primarily on Western medicine. The first generation of 
Zapatista health promoters was mostly young men and 
women who were trained by visiting doctors. With time, 
however, autonomous health care began to incorporate 
traditional practices such as the use of medicinal plants, and 
traditional healers like midwives and bone-setters. This was a 
gradual and sometimes challenging process. A long history of 
racism meant that indigenous communities had been taught 
to mistrust their own cultural heritage and much traditional 
knowledge had already been lost. Arnulfo explained: 


Salesmen came here selling medicine and pills—that’s 
one reason people stopped using medicinal plants. Some 
people believed the pills were more effective. They work 


faster, to get rid of diarrhea for example. But now we 
know that they are not actually killing the real cause of 
the diarrhea. These pills, they sell them to us at a very 
high price and we don’t even know what they’re doing to 
us. And the people who stopped trusting medicinal 
plants, when they go to the doctor now they have to buy 
medicine. Sometimes they have to sell their horse or 
their cow to be able to pay for the medicine. 

We have won back much more respect for medicinal 
plants. Many people have starting using them again. In 
fact, medicinal plants is the area where we have seen the 
most progress.“ 


Realizing how much knowledge they already had was an 
important step in this process. “The people here liked the 
idea of a workshop about medicinal plants because it can be 
very difficult to obtain medicine,” said Luisa. “I have been 
working with medicinal plants since we first began these 
courses. It was all women in the first course on medicinal 
plants and there were about forty of us. We had decided that 
we wanted to learn more about medicinal plants. We already 
knew all the plants around here—we just didn’t know the 
exact doses and how to prepare the treatment.”*2 The young 
women did not think of themselves as experts in medicinal 
plants and had agreed to attend trainings offered by a 
nongovernmental organization. “But when the first course 
began,” Luisa continued, “we realized that we knew more 
about the plants than the woman who came to give the 
workshop! When we get together, just among ourselves, we 
have a lot ofinforma- tion and we all share what we already 
know.” 

The autonomous health care system has supported 
ongoing efforts to recuperate and preserve traditional 
healing practices. “For example, the elders, they know how to 
cure tuberculosis and snake bites,” said Arnulfo. “This 
knowledge was of great use to our parents and grandparents. 


We want to rescue this knowledge before it’s lost forever. The 
knowledge has always been here but for a long time no one 
gave it any importance.”*3 

Aldai, an herbalist from La Realidad, explained some of 
the work being done with medicinal plants in her region. 


We offer general consultations for the most common 
illnesses. We see patients in the casa de salud, where we 
store plants that we have collected and dried. Some 
communities still don’t have a casa de salud, so we go to 
the sick person’s house or we see people in our own 
homes. 

We have learned to prepare tinctures, which are a way 
to conserve the healing qualities of medicinal plants for 
many years. Tinctures are also useful during the seasons 
when plants are not flowering. We also prepare pomades, 
soaps, syrups, pills, and drops for the eyes and ears. 
Thanks to a solidarity organization, we were able to 
construct an herbal laboratory, which is in the Caracol of 
La Realidad. This laboratory is where we process the 
medicinal plants because we don’t have the economic 
resources to do it in each village. 





A mural depicting the autonomous health care system in Lucio Cabanas 


illustrates the use of medicinal plants as well as Western medicine. (Photograph 
by Tim Russo.) 


We also saw the need for a botanical garden in each 
community in order to plant herbs we don’t have, and so 
this way of curing people with medicinal plants can 
never be taken away from us again. We give thanks to 
our elders who were still able to learn from our 
grandparents and our ancestors, and they are sharing 
what they know with us. Because even though we’re 
preparing herbal medicine in ways that are unfamiliar to 
them, the most important thing is that we’re using plants 
and herbs. 


Midwifery is an area of traditional medicine that saw much 
greater continuity. According to a study done by Physicians 
for Human Rights, almost nine out of ten rural indigenous 
women in Chiapas give birth in their homes and almost 
three-quarters of them give birth with the assistance of a 
midwife.*° Agustina, the treasurer of the women’s 
cooperative store in La Garrucha, is alSo one of two 
traditional midwives in her community. 


| learned to be a midwife completely on my own. That’s how 
all of us who are older learned. Before, there were no courses 
to learn. The knowledge just came to me, in my dreams. All 
the older midwives say the same thing. We receive this 
capacity like a gift from God. The first child | received was my 
own granddaugnNter. At first | just tried to see how it would 
go, and then again and again. | have now received fifty-five 
babies and, thank God, not one has died. Now I’m not afraid 
anymore. We do this work to serve our community and we 
don’t ask for anything in return.*© 


Integrating traditional midwives into the autonomous health 
care system has been a mutually beneficial process. Younger 
midwives learn from their elders, and institutionalizing this 
knowledge means it is more likely to be handed down to 
future generations. The traditional midwives benefit from 
resources and support from the Zapatista health care system. 
The autonomous health care system has worked hard to 
effectively integrate traditional and modern medicine and, 
since most midwives and many medicinal plant healers are 
women, it is also honoring the traditional knowledge held by 
women. 

The autonomous health care system has also prioritized 
improving women’s health. Zapatista women from the 
Morelia region described why it was life-changing for them to 
have access to women health promoters: “Sometimes with 
men, we feel too embarrassed to talk to them about our 


health problems. But with a woman, we can speak more 
comfortably.”*7. A much higher proportion of health 
promoters are women now than when the autonomous health 
care system first got off the ground. Some women health 
promoters have been trained specifically in reproductive and 
sexual health, and women have taken on roles ofincreasing 
complexity and leadership. “Women health promoters 
participate in the transfer of patients, attending births, 
general consultations, ophthalmology, — vaccinations, 
gynecology, herbal medicine, in the emergency room, and 
surgery,” said Argelia.*® 

The commitment to women’s health has grown stronger 
over time. There are now clinics devoted specifically to 
women’s health, like a women’s clinic in La Garrucha named 
after Comandanta Ramona, and increasing awareness of 
health problems like cervical cancer and prolapsed uterus 
(fallen womb), a condition most common in women who have 
had multiple childbirths and do heavy manual labor. Rural 
Chiapas has historically had extremely high rates of maternal 
mortality and the autonomous health care system has 
worked hard to change this. “We provide prenatal care during 
the pregnancy,” said Elvia. “We do home visits to women 
with highrisk pregnancies. In the central clinic and some of 
the microclinics, we are also attending births.”*9 

The focus on women’s health has also meant educating 
women about their own health. “When we were small girls, 
we didn’t know anything about women’s health,” said 
Comandanta Micaela. “We didn’t know how to take care of 
ourselves because no one explained to us what happens to 
girls during adolescence. But now girls know how their 
bodies will develop. Now we know we have the right to 
health care and that we must love and take care of 
ourselves.”°° 

The women from Morelia described reproductive health 
workshops where they learned about women’s bodies, 
different illnesses, and family planning. “The health 


promoters and other women who have gone to these courses 
share what they learn with other women,” they said. “They 
inform the other women how to take care of their health. But 
there are still many women who don’t know and still feel 
embarrassed. There are still some women who don’t explain 
anything to their children.”>?! 

At the Comandanta Ramona Women’s Gathering, Rosaura 
discussed some of the health problems that women still face. 
“Many women still die, especially during or after a 
complicated birth,” she said, “and because of miscarriages, 
premature births, placental retention, sexually transmitted 
diseases, and cervical or uterine cancer.”°? Although these 
ongoing health concerns are significant, the fact that 
Rosaura could rattle off this list of women’s health problems, 
as well as her openness and confidence, reflected an 
advanced level of training—one that was not present in the 
earlier stages of the autonomous health care system and will 
be critical in addressing these remaining challenges. 

During a_ collective interview in the autonomous 
municipality Lucio Cabanas, a group of women health 
promoters described the overall improvement they had seen 
in women’s health. “Women used to get sick more because 
their lives were so difficult,” they said. “If you have problems 
in your family, if you are upset a lot—you will get sick more 
often. Ifyou have fewer worries, you will get sick less. Now 
women participate in all areas of community life. Men and 
women have the same rights and men and women help each 
other in the home. That’s why women don’t get sick as much 
anymore.”°> These comments echoed other conversations | 
had with Zapatista women, community health promoters, 
and outside health professionals who described how 
Opportunities for women in the public sphere lead many 
Zapatista women to delay marriage, develop more supportive 
relationships with their partners, put more space between 
pregnancies, and pursue greater opportunities for personal 
growth—huge lifestyle changes that have impacted their 


physical and mental health. They also identified an increased 
awareness of the importance of good nutrition, particularly 
for women of childbearing age, as a factor in improving 
women’s health. 

Zapatista territory has seen a dramatic decrease in infant 
mortality. “Things have changed because before, children 
didn’t grow up,” said Ernestina. “Me, for example, | have 
eight children, and not one ofthem died. It wasn’t like that 
before. A child would be born and then die. There were 
hardly any small children. My mother, for example... One 
day my little brothers and sisters died, just like that. That 
was what life was like before. Sometimes two children would 
die in one day.”>* 

Building an autonomous health care system has not been 
easy. “We have been developing it for more than fifteen 
years,” said Argelia, “even though the process has been slow 
and with many difficulties along the way because of our lack 
of experience, the lack of economic resources, the difficulty 
with illnesses in the communities, and because the bad 
government confuses people with its ideas that go against 
the health and well-being of the population.”°° The lack of 
resources impacts everything from training community 
health promoters to building health clinics, from buying 
medicine to trans-porting patients in the case _ of 
emergencies. 

The lack of formal education is also a significant obstacle, 
and the Zapatistas have never been able to meet their own 
goal of having community-based health promoters in every 
village. Arnulfo explained: 


All the older communities have health promoters. Sometimes 
there are no health promoters in the newer communities, 
formed since 1994 on reclaimed land. We tell them it’s 
important to name health promoters but they don’t have any 
experience and they feel that they can’t learn. Part of my job 
Is to encourage the new promoters, to remind them that all 


the knowledge and training doesn’t happen overnight—you 
need time, sacrifice, and commitment. We have succeeded in 
being able to treat certain illness, such as malaria, and this is 
very encouraging for the health promoters. It gives them 
hope. But it is also important to have patience. In the villages 
where the health promoters remain for a long time in their 
role, they see real progress. But in the communities where 
the health promoter changes every little while, they don’t 
advance much.°® 


Government health services have also become politicized 
in the context of the conflict. “After 1994, the government 
began to offer many things they had never offered before 
because they wanted us to sell out,” Arnulfo continued. The 
price of these new programs was loyalty to the government. 
People from Zapatista communities report being turned away 
from government health clinics and facing persistent 
discrimination because of their political affiliation.°’ During 
the heightened tension between the EZLN and the Mexican 
government in the mid to late 1990s, under the banner of 
labor social (social work), the Mexican army was heavily 
involved in providing health care, which only deepened rural 
communities’ distrust of government health services. 
Furthermore, any village that refused these services was 
labeled Zapatista and treated with suspicion. The Mexican 
government has continued to use access to health care as a 
counterinsurgency strategy since then. It is not uncommon 
for the government to build a health clinic across the road 
from a Zapatista one, making it clear that its intentions have 
more to do with undermining the Zapatista movement than 
providing health services for a rural indigenous population 
that has been ignored for centuries. 

In spite ofthe many obstacles, Zapatista health care has 
touched many lives. | don’t think he meant to boast, but 
Arnulfo was visibly pleased as he _ described the 
achievements of the autonomous health care system. 


We continue to suffer from malnutrition—our limited diet 
is a big problem. But before, there was much more 
iIIness. | don’t have exact figures, but in the past many 
children died. They were not protected by vaccinations. 
Diseases such as smallpox, measles, and whooping 
cough, and also diarrhea killed a great number of 
children. But now these diseases have _ practically 
disappeared and we are ridding many children of the 
parasites that cause serious diarrhea. Now it’s very rare 
for a child to die from a serious illness or because we 
don’t have equipment or medicine. We have been able to 
save the lives of many people. Thank God that now we 
have the knowledge to help our people. 

| see our progress and | feel proud ofwhat we’ve done. 
Now it’s not necessary to bring a doctor from far away. 
We still need outside support, there is much left to learn 
and a lot of equipment that we don’t have. But we are 
confident that we can learn—in fact, we are already 
doing it. Everything is possible with the tools and the 
training. For example, someone could be trained how to 
use a microscope or how to do ultrasounds for pregnant 
women. When we know how to do something, that’s 
when we feel that we are achieving autonomy.°® 


Education 


Lila was an adolescent in 1994 when the Zapatista uprising 
took place, and she attended a government-run school as a 
child. Now an education promoter teaching in the 
autonomous schools, she is able to compare the two systems. 


Our autonomous education is very different from government 
schools because the government teachers teach us things 
that are not useful to us. They have their own reasons for 
being teachers—it’s not because they care about us as 
indigenous people. That’s why we created an autonomous 


educational system, so that children can be taught in our 
own language and according to our own culture. When | went 
to the govern-ment school, they did not teach us in our own 
language, and they beat us without mercy. If one of the 
children did not know the answer to a question, the teacher 
would hit him on the hands with a ruler. In the autonomous 
schools, if a child does not understand Spanish, we can 
explain in Tzeltal.°? 


| met Lila in the late 1990s, when she was a teenager. She 
was in La Garrucha for one of the first regional trainings for 
Zapatista education promoters. For several years, Lila was 
one of only two women education promoters in the entire 
region. Warm and inquisitive, Lila was a trailblazer for the 
new educational system, as well as for women. 

Historically, many rural indigenous communities had no 
schools at all. “I never went to school, because | lived on the 
finca and the patrdn didn’t let us study,” said a Zapatista 
woman from Santo Domingo. “He only wanted us to work. 
That’s why | don’t know how to read or write.”©° 

Even in the villages that did have schools, girls rarely 
attended classes. “When schools started to appear in some 
ofthe communities,” said a group of Zapatista women from 
the Morelia region, “girls were hardly ever allowed to go. The 
girls stayed home and did housework because they said we 
didn’t have the right to study. They said all we were good for 
was to take care of our younger brothers and sisters. Our 
parents said the boys could go to school and learn because 
they could become teachers or get another good job, but 
women were never going to go out and work anyway. That’s 
why so many older women don’t know how to read.”©! With 
time, some parents began sending their girls to school and 
many younger Zapatista women, like Lila, attended the 
government’s elementary schools for a few years as children. 

The Zapatista communities, however, had_ serious 
concerns about the government-run schools: the poor quality 


of education, the mistreatment of children, and the lack of 
respect for indigenous language and culture inherent in 
Mexican education policy that, for most of the twentieth 
century, focused on assimilating indigenous peoples. “In the 
government’s educational system they only teach one 
language [Spanish],” said Mauricio, a member of the 
Education Commission in La Garrucha, “and we want to be 
able to learn in our own language. When we learn in their 
language, it means we have to speak their language and 
learn their ideas. In the official educational system, our 
culture gets lost. Indigenous children are not familiar with 
their own culture and they feel ashamed of being 
indigenous.”©2 He explained how these concerns spurred the 
Zapatistas to develop their own autonomous educational 
system. 


Autonomous education began as a response to our 
communities’ needs—it’s not like government education. We 
began by thinking about having our own education, among 
ourselves. We realized that we are forgetting how to count 
and do math in our own language. We began to think about 
our own educational authorities, having our own teachers. 
That’s how we began to dream about all this. And when the 
communities started to organize, that’s when we began. It 
really took offwith this struggle, with the organization [the 
EZLN]. We saw that if we were going to change things, we 
were going to change everything. 


The autonomous education system includes education 
promoters and an elementary school in each village, as well 
as In some cases a local committee to promote education. 
Each community is responsible for building a school and 
providing economic support to the education promoters, 
often in the form of working their cornfields for them. An 
Education Commission coordinates the work in each 
autonomous municipality and throughout the region. In 


addition to the local elementary schools, there are now a 
number of regional high schools that function as boarding 
schools for children from surrounding villages. Before these 
regional high schools were established, it was rare for 
children from these indigenous communities to receive 
anything beyond an elementary school education. 

As with the autonomous health care system, each 
community chose their education promoters, who were then 
trained at the regional level, and at first, many of them did 
not have the skills or training to be teachers. Isabela is a 
young education promoter from Santo Domingo. Like Lila, her 
village asked her to take on this responsibility when she was 
just a teenager. 


My community wanted a promoter to teach the children. 
Before, the children didn’t know how to read or write, or even 
the alphabet, but now I’m teaching them the letters of the 
alphabet. | began four years ago. When | began, | thought it 
would be easy, but now I’m seeing how difficult it is. But I’m 
doing what | can and moving forward as a promoter. It’s hard 
because | don’t know how to read very well myself, | don’t 
speak much Spanish, and | don’t know much math. | learn 
more when | go to the trainings. | take notes and my notes 
help me later. They teach us methods for teaching the 
children. If | try to do it offthe top of my head it doesn’t come 
out very well.©? 


The Education Commissions help support and guide the 
local education promoters. Amelia was a member of the 
Education Commission in her region for three years before 
joining the Women’s Commission. She described to me some 
of her responsibilities. 


There were four of us, and our work was to oversee 
education. We would go out and accompany the 
education promoters. | think it was 1999 when we visited 


the whole zone, together with our companeros from the 
other municipalities in the region.°* We went to see how 
the education work was going, what kind of progress was 
being made, and what problems there were in each 
municipality. We were away from our homes for two 
months while we traveled throughout the whole zone. 

Depending on what the problems were, what obstacles 
we encountered, we would try to resolve it among 
ourselves. Sometimes, for example, we would go to 
villages that didn’t have a school and didn’t have any 
materials. We would give them suggestions—that it’s not 
necessary to build a new school if they don’t have 
materials, that it’s possible to hold classes under a tree. 
The point was really to talk with them, talk to the 
education promoters. Then, once we finished the visits, 
we did an evaluation all together, to see what went well 
and what went poorly. 

When we began, there were twenty-six education 
promoters. We did take steps forward. But later, it 
seemed like people were discouraged. Some of the 
promoters dropped out. They didn’t want to participate 
anymore. But many of them are still doing the work.® 


The autonomous education system instituted some 
significant changes right away. The schools are open five 
days a week, for example, and teachers are not allowed to 
abuse the children. “The children feel comfortable telling us 
when they don’t understand something,” said Lila.°© Most of 
the education promoters teach in the local indigenous 
language as well as Spanish so children will grow up 
bilingual. Where two different Mayan languages are spoken 
in the same community, the schools are trilingual. 





Zapatista women from the village of San Miguel Chiptik during a workshop for 
women coordinators. (Photograph by Mariana Mora.) 





An autonomous school in the Zapatista region of Roberto Barrios. (Photograph 
by Francesc Parés.) 


Core values of indigenous culture are upheld by the 
autonomous education system. “We want children growing 
up to know what freedom is and how to resolve their own 
problems,” said Isabela. “That’s why we teach them about 
the culture of their ancestors, and about their history. We 
want them to know about their own culture.”°’ The 
curriculum, however, took longer to revise. Initially, since the 
education promoters had no other model, the autonomous 
schools largely imitated the curriculum in government 
schools. With time, the Zapatistas structured their schools to 
more accurately reflect their culture and daily reality. 
Mauricio explained: 


In the official educational system, they are covering up 
what is really happening in this country—exploitation 


and oppression. They don’t help you understand the 
suffering of the people, the reality that we are living in. 
But we want to study the real history, we want to 
discover our own thoughts, not just learn to read and 
write. We want to study the situation in this country and 
how our ancestors organized. 

The government wants us to take on their customs. 
They want to force us to have the same customs, the 
Same ideas as them. They told us things to make us lose 
our own culture. For example, that our ancestors did not 
know how to read and write, that they did not use 
mathematics. But we know that’s not true, that our 
ancestors did use math. They had a lot ofknowledge. 

It was our parents’ generation that started losing the 
culture of our ancestors. Not because they wanted to, but 
because the government’s propaganda was very intense. 
The government forced its ideas on them. We want to 
rescue what has not been lost yet, what still exists today 
in the communities.°® 


Now textbooks and other educational materials developed for 
the autonomous schools often focus on indigenous customs 
and traditions. They include information about land, nature 
and agriculture, and teach the history ofMayan civilization. 
As with health care, the autonomous education system has 
increased access for women and girls. “The government 
teachers were all men,” said a Zapatista woman who lives in 
Morelia and sends her young children to the autonomous 
school. “Now there are women education promoters and girls 
go to school. Now we know that all children— girls and boys 
—have the right to go to school and to study.”©2 

Women’s right to education is no longer questioned in 
Zapatista communities, but it took time to implement this 
Shift. In the first years of autonomous education, the majority 
of students were still boys. The people coordinating the 
autonomous education system— both men and women— 


worked hard to change this. “In the community assembly we 
talked about why it’s important for girls to go to school, 
because women have the right to learn too,” said Edgar, a 
male education promoter from La Garrucha./° 

Access to education has had a broader impact on women’s 
rights. “I’m happy to be a woman working within the 
autonomous education system,” said Lila. “I know that I’m 
working to support my community, and also as an example 
for other women, so they know that men are not the only 
ones who can do this work, or think that men are more 
intelligent. The children growing up now realize that we all 
have rights and that women can do things that before only 
men did. For us aS women, it’s not so hard to participate in 
this work because we are already used to working hard.”7 

“The way | think about things is changing,” said Isabela, 
“and it’s not the same as how my mother sees things. 
Because I’ve studied, | want to know more. My mother never 
went to school. She doesn’t know how to read, and since she 
grew up as an orphan, she went to work in the landowner’s 
house. That’s how she went through life.”’2 Isabela attended 
a government school as a child, which her mother was not 
able to do, but she has also continued to study and learn in 
the context of the Zapatista movement. 

As with health care, the lack of economic resources is a 
significant challenge to the creation of an education system 
entirely independent from the government. In villages where 
the agreement to provide economic support to the education 
promoters is not respected, promoters often step down. In its 
earlier stages, Zapatista communities relied heavily on 
support from national and international civil society for 
everything from donated pencils and notebooks to 
construction materials for new _ schools. With the 
development of the autonomous economy, there is more 
infrastructure to raise money for the education system from 
within the local and regional economy. For example, there are 


local as well as regional cooperatives specifically dedicated 
to raising money for education. 

In the late 1990s, the EZLN made the bold decision not to 
accept the presence of government teachers in_ its 
communities and to establish autonomous education as the 
primary education system in its territory. “The official 
teachers were sent away beginning in December of 1999 and 
January of 2000,” said Mauricio. “The decision to send them 
away was a regional agreement—if we are going to have our 
own teachers, there’s no reason to have the government 
teachers here. We don’t want problems or competition. We 
started by informing them in a respectful way, explaining the 
reasons why. Some of the teachers understood, especially the 
ones that more or less agreed with our autonomous 
education. They left because they understood why we want 
our own education.”/? 

ThiS move was seen by some as a remarkable step forward 
for a liberatory education system and by others as foolhardy 
and premature. Internally consistent with its rejection of all 
government programs and services, the EZLN says that 
government schools do more harm than good. The criticism 
has been made, however, that the Zapatista educational 
infrastructure was not sufficiently developed to adequately 
replace government-run schools. Government teachers are 
allowed into villages that are divided between Zapatistas and 
government supporters, but Zapatistas do not send their 
children to their classes. In some divided communities, there 
are two parallel schools. But in Zapatista communities 
without an autonomous school, children are receiving no 
education at all. Some Zapatista families living in those 
villages have chosen to prioritize their children’s education 
and, in spite of a deep commitment to the Zapatista 
movement, have left the ranks of the EZLN. 

It has not been quick or easy, and it is not without its 
problems, but the Zapatistas have created an alternative 
education system that, among other things, honors 


indigenous culture and respects women’s right to education. 
Isabela shared her thoughts. 


Autonomous education is important because now we know 
what our rights are. We still haven’t achieved everything we 
want to, but we know what resistance means. We are getting 
to know the needs of our people and what we want to 
achieve in the future. We’re still on the path because the 
struggle is long, but we don’t want to be oppressed anymore. 
That’s why we're sharing our experiences. We have to find 
the right path all together and not leave anyone behind. My 
mother and father were very oppressed because they had a 
patron and the patrén was in charge. We don’t have a patrén 
anymore and now we want to be free. When we see the 
children talking, we can see that they are already 
experiencing freedom.’ 


The EZLN’s” project of indigenous autonomy—the 
construction of an autonomous government, economy, and 
health and education § infrastructure, all profoundly 
influenced by indigenous culture and traditions—is a product 
of the Zapatistas’ extraordinary level of organization, 
discipline and determination. They envisioned a world of 
justice and dignity and then set out to transform their 
dreams into reality. They built something from scratch and 
were not deterred by the unlikelihood of success. At the same 
time, they have demonstrated humility in knowing that they 
do not have all the answers. Eva, the woman from Miguel 
Hidalgo who was encouraged to join the EZLN by her five 
adult sons, is also Amelia’s mother-in-law. “Personally, | think 
the struggle has moved forward a great deal,” she said. “We 
are independent from the government because we have our 
own autonomous municipality and our own authorities. We 
have our own education promoters and health promoters. It 
has required a great deal of effort because we have very few 
resources, but here we are.”/° 





An indigenous elder lights candles at a Day of the Dead altar in Acteal in 2006, 
remembering the victims of the 1997 massacre. (Photograph by Francesc Pares.) 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
Transformation and Evolution 


Like many Zapatista women, Celina spent her childhood on 
a finca but now lives in an all-Zapatista village and farms on 
reclaimed land. One morning, | accompanied her to her 
family’s plot of land. We walked for more than an hour 
before arriving at her milpa, climbing hills, crossing a 
hammock bridge, and passing through other cornfields on 
narrow dirt paths. As we walked, she recalled the hardships 
of her young life. 


My father worked very hard on that finca, and 
sometimes they paid him and sometimes they didn’t. We 
didn’t have corn, we didn’t have beans. We didn’t have 
coffee to drink because we didn’t have anywhere to 
plant coffee. We did whatever we could to survive—we 
sold firewood, we sold charcoal. But | didn’t think about 
all this until | was older. When | was younger, | thought 
that’s just how things were. 

The EZLN arrived and told us that the government was 
oppressing us. They talked to us about land. There was 
never enough land for us—we only ever planted on the 
mountainside. No peasant or indigenous person ever 
farmed in the valley. So we started organizing—men and 
women. In the organization, they told us we should be 
working to organize other people.+ 


Despite having no formal education, Celina has held a 
number of different positions within the Zapatista 
movement, utilizing her natural ability to listen to others 
and to motivate them to act. “They had schools in some of 
the villages, but not on the fincas,” she said. “That’s why 


everyone who grew up on a finca—none of us know how to 
read or write.” Recognizing her own leadership qualities, she 
often said ruefully that being illiterate was the only thing 
holding her back. 

After several hours of hoeing weeds in her cornfield, we 
took refuge from the midday sun in the shade of a tree. 
Celina took a ball of ground corn out of her bag and, as she 
mixed it with water to make pozol, she described one of the 
biggest transformations in her life— the changes that took 
place in her own family. 


| used to think that only men have rights. | just did my 
work and was completely manipulated. | didn’t know 
anything. | was always at home and | thought the only 
thing women were good for was working in the house. 
When the organization [the EZLN] arrived, we began to 
wake up. | began to realize that life doesn’t have to be 
how | was living it. We heard that women can participate 
too. | already had children when | began thinking that 
the way we were living was wrong. | always thought 
things had to be that way, that’s just how life was. 

In my family, things have changed a lot. My husband 
is completely different. Before, he didn’t want me to 
leave the house at all. He didn’t respect me. If he didn’t 
like something | said, he would mistreat me. But he’s not 
like that anymore. As a woman, | learned to speak up. | 
learned to defend myself. Both of us have to change, 
that’s what | realized back then. Men have to change, 
but so do women. Life in our home changed a lot. Now 
we understand that we both have to respect each other. 





Celina, working in her cornfield. (Photograph by Hilary Klein.) 


My husband worked with the organization, in the area 
of health care. Since they talked about women’s rights 
there, he started to think about it, and he began to 
change. He allowed me to leave the house. He even 
encouraged me to learn too, so both of us would 
understand more. He told me that it wasn’t just him that 
Should learn, that | should learn new things too. 
Sometimes | didn’t want to go to meetings and he would 
say, “How will you learn if you don’t go?” He encouraged 
me. It wasn’t like that before. When he first began to 
participate, he didn’t want to bring me to meetings with 
him. 

There are men who hear this message but don’t 
change their minds. But my companero isn’t like that. 
He changed quickly. When they chose me for the 
Women’s Commission, he was away from home. But | 


accepted the responsibility and when he got back, he 
said, “If you already accepted, that’s fine. You know 
what you’re capable of.” He always tells me, “Go as far 
as you can.” 


Although the EZLN has worked hard to increase women’s 
participation and leadership in the public sphere, some of 
the most remarkable transformations women have 
experienced have been within family life. There is a cause- 
and-effect relationship between the two—changes in the 
private sphere take place as women become more politically 
active, and vice versa. 

A woman's right to choose her own partner is now a well- 
established fact in Zapatista territory; it is one of the rights 
outlined in the Women’s Revolutionary Law that has been 
most fully implemented. “Now women decide who we want 
to marry,” said a young Zapatista woman from Miguel 
Hidalgo. “We get to know each other and now the man and 
the woman both get to choose. | got married when | was 
sixteen, and it was my own choice. My husband treats me 
well. If | had been forced to get married, we would probably 
be fighting all the time.” 

Zapatista women also exercise more control over how 
many children they have, and tend to have fewer children. 
“We didn’t have any kind of health care before,” said 
Agustina, the older Tzeltal woman from La Garrucha who has 
served as a midwife and the treasurer of the women’s 
cooperative store. “For example, God sent me twelve 
children. Now women know a little more about family 
planning, and they have two or three or four children. Many 
women plan their families. Others have operations not to 
have any more children.”2? Educational workshops and 
increasing numbers of women health promoters have meant 
that women have more information about reproductive 
health and family planning. On the other hand, women in 
the more isolated communities have limited access to 


contraception, and the history of nonconsensual sterilization 
at government clinics and hospitals has led to a deep 
mistrust of birth control obtained in those settings. The most 
common forms of family planning, therefore, include the 
rhythm method and other natural approaches. The tendency 
to marry a little later also means that women are likely to 
have fewer children. The Catholic Church’s offi-cial stance 
against contraception may continue to have an impact, and 
birth control tends to be more controversial with older 
women, but the Diocese of San Cristébal has not overtly 
tried to influence women against family planning. 

Zapatista women also describe a more general shift. 
“Women are treated better within the family,” said a group 
of Zapatista women during a regional women’s gathering in 
Morelia. “Now everyone is happy when a baby is born, 
whether it’s a girl or a boy. In the past, the daughter-in-law 
had to wake up earlier than everyone else and she had to 
work the hardest, but now things are better. Now our 
husbands and our in-laws are more loving. They respect us 
and treat us better.”* 

Not all women’s stories are as straightforward as Celina’s, 
however. As _ | arrived in Morelia for a workshop with 
representatives of the women’s cooperatives in 1999, 
Margarita was on my mind. One of the coordinators of the 
women’s cooperatives, she had more experience than many 
other women and was an important role model for them. | 
thought about her sharp. political analysis and her 
tenderness toward her children. | thought about her 
representing the EZLN at an international gathering and her 
shy laughter when | had congratulated her. But for the 
previous several months, she had been quieter than usual, 
and had missed the last workshop. When | asked her what 
was wrong, she mentioned problems with her family, but 
was vague. She was thinking about quitting her post, she 


told me despondently, and did not even feel like leaving her 
house some-times. 

| knew that Margarita’s husband had continued to drink 
after 1994, not complying with the ban on alcohol in spite of 
his leadership within the Zapatista movement. | also knew 
that he was often abusive when he had been drinking. 
“Women feel bad when our husbands drink,” Margarita had 
once said. “It makes us angry because they yell at us or 
abuse us or hit us. That’s why sometimes we _ get 
discouraged in our work and that’s when we feel sad and 
locked up in our houses. Sometimes | can’t even eat because 
I’m so anxious. Maybe our husbands are not really thinking 
about the struggle and the freedom that we’re fighting for.”° 
When | had these conversations with Margarita, | thought 
back to the years | had spent working at a women’s shelter 
in the United States, and how domestic violence can happen 
in any household, regardless of race, nationality, class, or 
sexual orientation. | guess it happens in “revolutionary” 
households too, | thought to myself. 

What made Margarita’s situation more poignant was that 
when her husband was not drinking, they had a strong 
relationship. He acknowledged his struggle with alcohol and 
was often able to stop drinking for a few months at a time. 
He has always supported Margarita’s political participation 
and the mutual love and respect between them was 
tangible. | worked closely with Margarita for years and, with 
their three young sons scampering about the house, it was 
always a joyful home to visit. After the Zapatistas reiterated 
their agreement to ban alcohol yet again in the late 1990s, 
and with support from other Zapatista authorities, 
Margarita’s husband was finally able to stop drinking and his 
abusive behavior ceased. One of their young sons said to 
me, “We’re happy now because my father doesn’t drink 
anymore.” 


Knowing this history, | could not help but wonder if 
Margarita’s husband had started drinking again. On that trip 
to Morelia, | went to visit her the same day | arrived, wanting 
to see how she was and hoping to ensure her presence at 
the workshop the next day. | headed to her house slowly, a 
fifteen-minute walk from the Aguascalientes into the village 
of Morelia, across a dirt road, up a hill, and past the small 
church. Arriving at her house, | leaned over the fence and 
called out to announce that she had a visitor. The dogs 
started barking and one of her sons poked his head out the 
door and told me to come in. Margarita was behind the 
house, washing clothes. She motioned to me to sit down and 
talk to her while she continued working. | asked about her 
husband, but that was not what was on her mind. “Don 
Arturo,” she said to me. It turned out that Arturo, her father- 
in-law, was the reason she had not attended the last 
workshop. He had told her not to leave the house and that 
she should be home caring for her family. Arturo, who was 
abusive to his own wife, was also advising her husband to 
beat her. 

| asked about her husband’s response. He had told her 
not to listen to Don Arturo but he wouldn’t stand up to his 
father because, according to him, Don Arturo was old and 
unlikely to change. People are complicated, | reminded 
myself with an inward sigh. This was the same Tzeltal elder 
who had told me that he was not participating in this 
revolutionary struggle for himself because he knew he would 
not see the fruits of his labor in his own lifetime—that he 
was doing it for his children, his grandchildren, and future 
generations. 

Recently, Margarita continued, Arturo had started making 
sexually suggestive comments and looking at her in a way 
that made her uncomfortable. That seemed to have been 
the final straw. “I told him that ifhe’s looking for another 
woman, well, go ahead and look,” she recounted, “but it’s 
not going to be me.” | asked Margarita ifhe had touched her, 


and there was a steely look in her eyes when she said, “No, 
but ifhe ever does...” Looking at her face in that moment, | 
believed that she would pick up a machete, a stick, or 
whatever else was handy, and defend herself with it. 

After she stood up to Don Arturo, she said, things had 
improved. Her husband had agreed to build a separate 
kitchen so they would not have to share the same space. 
Margarita’s mother had promised that if anything happened, 
she would speak to the authorities, they would deal with it 
among the elders, and Don Arturo would likely be censured 
by his own peers. When Margarita was done washing her 
clothes and hanging them on the clothesline, she asked me 
in for a cup of coffee, but | told her that | still needed to 
prepare some materials for the workshop the next day. She 
promised me she would come to the workshop, and she did. 

The process of transformation that Zapatista women have 
taken part in has not always been simple or linear. Freedom 
from violence is enshrined in the Women’s Revolutionary 
Law, and alcohol abuse and domestic violence have been 
dramatically reduced in Zapatista territory, though not 
eradicated. It takes time to establish a right, and then it is 
not always easy to exercise that right, but women have tools 
they did not have in the past. “Now women know how to 
defend ourselves and stand up for our rights,” said a 
Zapatista woman from the Roberto Barrios region at the 
Comandanta Ramona Women’s Gathering. “Women are no 
longer mistreated by their husbands and fathers and, if 
there is some type of abuse or family violence, it can be 
resolved by the autonomous authorities.”© 

The transformation of gender norms would not have been 
possible without the Zapatista communities’ ongoing 
willingness to examine their own culture. “There are two 
kinds of customs,” said a group of Zapatista women during a 
regional women’s gathering in Morelia, “good ones and bad 
ones. We want to hold on to our traditions that are good and 


let go of ones that are bad, the ones that are harmful to us 
as women.”’ For the Zapatistas, culture is a cornerstone of 
indigenous resistance. “We want to maintain the customs of 
our Mayan ancestors. AS women, we play an important role 
in learning and rescuing our customs and traditions. We 
want to maintain things in our culture like respecting the 
elders and dancing to traditional music.” The Zapatista 
women expressed appreciation for their cultural heritage, 
and a sense of loss for some customs that are no longer 
practiced. “They used to have ceremonies and everyone 
danced. They had great respect for the sun, the moon, the 
caves, the wind, the rain, the streams, and the hills where 
the spring begins. 

When they had celebrations in the caves at the water 
source, they would bring candles, incense, a flag, and 
firecrackers. The celebration was to ask for the rain to come 
and also for a good harvest. They played traditional music 
with a harp, guitar, violin, and drum.”® 

“We see these customs as a very positive thing,” 
Comandanta Micaela told me, “because they knew how to 
do everything themselves: sew their own clothing and make 
pots out of clay. They did everything with their own hands.”? 
A group of Zapatista women in an artisan cooperative 
affirmed: “It’s important for us to make artisan crafts 
because it’s our custom, our tradition. Our mothers taught 
us how to embroider. Our ancestors wove with looms and we 
don’t want to lose that tradition.”!° Respect for their 
ancestors’ culture, however, is sometimes tainted by 
associations with poverty or scarcity. “Women didn’t have 
any money to buy things,” said the women from Morelia. 
“They used plants for washing because they didn’t have 
soap. When they bathed, they used white mud or the roots 
of a plant. They washed their clothes with ash and they 
didn’t use chlorine. They used bowls and pots made out of 
clay. Spoons were made of sticks and combs were made of 


wood. Women didn’t wear shoes—they went barefoot. 
Sometimes the men wore sandals made from cow leather, 
but the women were always barefoot.”!! 

Zapatista women, therefore, seek to combine positive 
elements of their culture with newer innovations. “We want 
to learn Spanish but not forget our indigenous languages,” 
added the women from Morelia.!? Zapatista women fight to 
protect indigenous culture in general, while altering the 
practices that oppress them as women. “We want to reject 
the bad customs,” the women continued. “Bad customs are 
things like witchcraft, forcing young women to get married, 
and when a man has two or three wives. Now a young 
woman can choose her partner, and fathers don’t sell their 
daughters. We’re used to the way things are now and we 
don’t want to go back to the way it was before.” 

Zapatista women have consistently defended their 
cultural identity while critiquing problematic practices 
within their own communities. Because of pressure from the 
Zapatistas and other groups of indigenous women, the 
definition of autonomy in the San Andrés Accords includes 
indigenous peoples’ collective rights and women’s rights: 
“Indigenous communities have the right to free self- 
determination and, as an expression of this, to autonomy as 
part of the Mexican State, in order to: . . . Apply their 
normative systems in the regulation and solution of internal 
conflicts, respecting individual guarantees, human rights, 
and in particular, the dignity and integrity of women Elect 
their authorities and exercise their internal forms of 
government according to their norms within the scope of 
their autonomy, guaranteeing the participation ofwomen in 
conditions of equity.”!2 In other words, Zapatista women 
have demonstrated that defending indigenous culture and 
women’s rights need not be mutually exclusive. 

In a speech to the Mexican Congress in 2001, Ester, a 
Zapatista comandanta from the Huixtan region, responded 


to the criticism that traditional indigenous authorities could 
use the San Andrés Accords to deny individual women their 
rights. “It is the current laws that allow us to be 
marginalized and degraded,” she said. “In addition to being 
women, we are also indigenous, and, as such, we are not 
recognized ... That is why we want this law on indigenous 
rights and culture to be passed. It is very important for all 
the indigenous women of Mexico. It will mean that we will be 
recognized and respected aS women and as indigenous 
people.”!4 

During her speech, Ester also spoke of the ongoing, 
collective process within Zapatista communities of analyzing 
which customs they want to maintain and which should be 
eliminated. “We know which of our customs and traditions 
are good and which ones are bad,” she said. The EZLN 
acknowledges that culture is dynamic, not static: the 
Zapatista movement is well known for blending the 
traditional with the modern, and this critical eye toward 
their own cultural practices contributes to an indigenous 
culture that is based on ancient customs but open to 
change. The Zapatistas also have a narrative, which may be 
something of a historical oversimplification, that patriarchy 
and its sexist practices were introduced into their 
communities by colonialism, and are not an intrinsic part 
ofindigenous culture. 

Regardless of the origins of the problem, the Zapatista 
movement has grappled with undoing centuries of sexism 
but, as Isabel’s story will highlight, this is not a simple task. 
When she was a high-ranking member of the Zapatista 
army, Isabel wielded considerable military and_ political 
power. 





Older Zapatista women teach younger women the traditional art of backstrap 
weaving. (Photograph by Tim Russo.) 





A Zapatista woman prepares to cook over a fire, in the village of Morelia. 
(Photograph by Mariana Mora.) 





A Zapatista man lights candles during an indigenous ceremony. (Photograph by 
Hilary Klein.) 





Indigenous women dance during a traditional festival. (Photograph by Hilary 
Klein.) 


Once | had greater capacity and was given the responsibility 
to command—well, not to command, but to work with a 
whole region made up of many communities—I returned to 
the role of consciousness-raising, but now with the power to 
reach many more people. There was space to do the work in 
that region. Together with other women, we advanced the 
equality of rights and opportunities between men and 
women. We worked with men and we also changed what we 
were teaching our children. For example, if a woman is 
behind on the domestic work, the man can also feed the 
animals and take care of the children. He can be involved in 
that work as well. Those are the men who are really putting 
into practice what the Women’s Revolutionary Law says. For 
me, that’s a step forward. Also, the rejection of violence 
against women. Now there are men who will stop and think 


before they hit a woman. “Should | be doing this or not?” 
This is something that never would have happened before.!° 


Isabel, however, was demoted in 2003, for reasons she 
did not feel comfortable sharing during an interview. She 
chose to leave the insurgent army rather than accept the 
demotion, returned to her childhood village, and continues 
to collaborate with the Zapatista movement as a civilian. 
Her voice was bitter as she described the frustration she felt 
upon arriving back home. 


You know, all this work to change people’s minds is not 
finished, because there is still resistance from men. 
When | returned to my community after nineteen and a 
half years committed to the struggle—where | spent my 
youth, where | gave everything | had, and after 
everything | went through—l returned home and | 
realized that all this, everything I’ve been talking to you 
about, well, that men still don’t understand. Maybe 
there’s resistance and men don’t want to change. | won’t 
say that men don’t take women into account—they do. 
But it’s as if men have set a limit, “up to here.” When a 
woman makes a decision, if it’s not in the men’s interest, 
they will override her decision. It’s their way of saying, 
“You're not really in charge—we’re still in charge here.” 
If the women in the community suggest something and 
it’s convenient for the men, they will agree to it. But if 
the men don’t like it, they will put a stop to it. They 
continue on with their own plans, with their own rules. 
They rip our ideas apart and throw them out, and do 
whatever they want. We are left standing to one side, 
like spectators, watching to see what the men will do, 
and feeling like they don’t want something that is truly 
fair and just, and so—there we are! With no power and 
with the men still in charge. But when they need us to 
be part of the struggle, for example to confront the 


soldiers or some other danger, well, then they have to 
accept that they need us. They call us and say, “We 
need you to do this.” 

But this doesn’t only happen with men in the villages. 
It happens in all different spaces, in the life of a 
combatant as well. Most men are not willing to see a 
woman surpass him. He is afraid of a woman giving him 
orders, afraid of a woman who is smarter than him. And 
even at the highest levels, they’re not willing to... 
Especially when a woman... Sometimes you have to 
make the decision to leave, to no longer share a space 
where men... Once you have realized that you can’t do 
any more ... You see, | got to a point where what lay 
ahead of me was a fight. If you want to confront it, you 
can fight, and if not, well, you can step aside. 


Isabel’s voice began to falter and she became emotional as 
she described her decision to leave the insurgent army. We 
turned the tape recorder off and talked for a while before 
continuing the interview. 


Maybe it was a mistake, or maybe it was for the best, so | 
could continue participating and growing and sharing in 
other spaces instead, where | am accepted, where | feel 
like at least I’m planting something in other people’s 
hearts, with people who | love and who love and support 
me. | don’t know. That has been my life, and the greatest 
obstacle in my life. Maybe it was also my greatest 
failure, to no longer want to fight within that space. 

It was very difficult. It’s still difficult. But in that time 
period | was telling you about, when we advanced so 
much in women’s organizing and we worked so hard to 
make women’s rights a reality, it was because there 
were women who were dedicated to the work and we 
gave it our all. There were many of us who gave 
everything, who sacrificed [laughter and a pause]... 


who spent our youth within that space, doing that work. 
We don’t have children. Many of us never married, 
because we gave everything to the struggle. And that’s 
how we were able to do what we did. For some women it 
was easy. For others it was very hard to choose not to be 
married, not to have children, not to have our own 
home, you know? But it was for the love of our people 
and so that we could move the work forward. What we 
have achieved has involved many people. But behind 
that there are women, women who gave everything. 


The Zapatista movement has done much to promote 
women’s rights, but changes do not always come easily, 
inside or outside the organization. Isabel’s painful 
experience is an example of just how hard these struggles 
can be for individual Zapatista women, and the difficulties 
women face even within the upper echelons of the EZLN. 
“Many women have developed a consciousness about their 
rights, and some men too,” said Comandanta Micaela, “but 
there’s still a lot to be done. Even if they know about their 
rights, many women are still afraid to speak up or to accept 
public positions. They don’t participate much in the 
assemblies.”!© Even within the arena of public participation, 
which has been the Zapatista movement’s primary focus 
with regards to women’s rights, there have been ebbs and 
flows, changes have been uneven across different Zapatista 
regions, and significant challenges remain. 

Women continue to face resistance from men, sometimes 
subtle, sometimes overt. “| have seen that women can be 
involved in the movement,” said Carlota, the regional 
coordinator from Olga Isabel who brought her case of 
domestic abuse to the autonomous Honor and _ Justice 
Commission. “Some men still don’t want to accept this, but 
we know what our rights are and we’re going to participate, 
whether they like it or not.”!’ Although increasingly few in 
number, some men still try to prohibit their wives or 


daughters from any type of public or political participation. 
Women authorities sometimes receive less respect or 
support from their community than their male counterparts, 
ranging from derisive comments made in an assembly to the 
community paying the male authorities’ transportation costs 
but not the women’s. 

Men and women authorities have the same 
responsibilities, but women are also expected to organize 
specifically with other women. They often have to prove 
their ability to do the same work as men, and they struggle 
to be respected equally as authorities. If they take on both 
sets of responsibilities, they have more work to do. But if 
they focus primarily on working with women, it can reinforce 
the perception that men are the “real” authorities and 
women authorities are “only” working with women. 

Many women continue to face tension between their 
involvement in the Zapatista movement and their family 
obligations, and must sometimes choose between the two. “1 
asked one of the women comandantas whether having a 
small child made things more difficult,” recalled Esmeralda, 
the former nun who works closely with indigenous Zapatista 
communities. “‘Yes,’ she said. ‘I can’t do it. It’s not the same.’ 
‘And your husband, who’s a comandante,’ | asked her. 
‘Doesn't he help you?’ ‘Ha!’ she answered. ‘No! He gets mad 
when he has to change aé_ diaper.’ Some women 
comandantas, from the northern zone for example, they 
stopped participating after they had children. They stepped 
down. So yes, there’s still a lot of work left to do.”28 

Women’s participation also fluctuates over time. | once 
asked a woman from the village of La Garrucha why there 
were no women milicianas in her community. “Oh, but there 
used to be,” she responded. In fact, she had been one of 
them. She told me that before 1994, there were a number of 
women milicianas, and that all women, milicianas or not, 
received military training. The uprising was already being 


planned and everyone expected a violent crackdown. The 
community was well aware of the possibility that soldiers 
would attack their village and try to rape the women, and 
both men and women wanted women to be able to defend 
themselves. The men stayed home and watched the children 
while the women went up into the mountains and were 
trained, she told me. | was incredulous. | had rarely seen a 
man in La Garrucha hold a baby, much less take care of his 
children while their mother was not home. “It was borne out 
of necessity,” she explained. Changes took place because of 
historical circumstances, but when the situation became 
somewhat normalized again, those changes were difficult to 
sustain. 

In another example, Esmeralda described dynamic 
organizing work with women in parts of the northern zone 
while the EZLN was still a clandestine organization, but this 
diminished substantially after 1994. By the late 1990s, in 
the same regions where women had previously been highly 
organized, some women authorities had _ stopped 
participating altogether. “The organization was not working 
with women like it had in the past,” said Esmeralda, “and 
neither was the church. In other words, no one was taking an 
interest in motivating the women, or accompanying them. | 
think the presence of [the paramilitary organization] Paz y 
Justicia had a big impact as well.t9 There was a great deal of 
fear in the communities.”22 Esmeralda went on to say that 
since 2003 or 2004, the work with women had grown 
stronger. “The organization put more effort into working with 
women again. | don’t know how things are in the whole 
region, but where I’m working there’s a decent level of 
participation and more consciousness about women’s rights 
and equality.” These two examples of the ebb and flow over 
time both demonstrate the influence of external 
circumstances, and that these circumstances can trigger an 
increase or a decrease in women’s organizing. Low-intensity 


warfare, while creating some situations that have pushed 
women to the foreground, is designed to undermine the 
communities’ social fabric, and has taken a particular toll on 
women’s public participation. 

Zapatistas often refer to 1994 as a turning point and, to 
be sure, it was a watershed moment. The years just before 
and after 1994 were a dynamic period in Zapatista territory, 
and a tremendous amount of change was compressed into a 
very short period. In the intervening years, things have 
continued to change both in the public and private spheres 
but not at the same pace. On the one hand, the changes 
Zapatista women have already experienced give them hope 
and confidence about victories still to come. On the other 
hand, there is an element of impatience stemming from 
having reached a kind of plateau. Women’s deep loyalty to 
the EZLN brushes up against their frustration with a 
commitment to equality that has yet to be fulfilled and a 
vision of liberation that has yet to be realized. 


Testing New Strategies 


Celina, Margarita, and Isabel’s stories demonstrate a range 
of experiences and the contrast between how much has 
changed for women in Zapatista territory and the obstacles 
that remain. There is no question that the EZLN has played a 
key role in the advancement of women’s rights, but the 
Zapatista movement and its approach to women’s liberation 
has also evolved over time. Rhetoric about women’s rights 
can pave the way for concrete changes, but there is almost 
inevitably a discrepancy between bold declarations made by 
the (often male) leadership and the reality of women’s lives. 
This discrepancy can become a source of frustration, inside 
and outside the movement, depending on how far reality 
trails behind the rhetoric, how fast it is catching up, and 
whether the rhetoric is perceived as a real commit-ment or 
an empty promise, taking the place of meaningful action. By 


the late 1990s, the EZLN’s leadership began to recognize 
the discrepancy between rhetoric and reality—an important 
step in and of itself—and to engage in a number of new 
strategies. 

Civil society acted as a mirror and may have played a role 
in the way Zapatista leaders openly acknowledged this 
discrepancy. AS we have seen, women’s rights and strong 
leadership from women have been hallmarks of the 
Zapatista movement since 1994. It was not uncommon, 
therefore, for outside supporters to visit Zapatista territory 
and be surprised by the level of women’s subordination still 
evident in their communities. Originally enthusiastic about 
the Zapatista movement and the space it opened for non- 
Zapatista women, a number of women’s rights organizations 
based in San Cristébal grew frustrated with the disparity 
they saw between the EZLN’s words and its actions. 

In August 2004, the EZLN published a series of 
communiqués commemorating the one-year anniversary of 
the Good Government Councils and assessing their first year 
of work. One communiqué, called “Two Shortcomings,” 
identified the low level of women’s participation as one of 
two major problems in the autonomous governments (the 
second being the ongoing role of the EZLN’s political- 
military structure). While Subcomandante Marcos did not 
directly respond to civil society’s critiques on the subject, 
the communiqué was clearly written for an _ outside 
audience. Marcos wrote that “the place of women” is one of 
two flaws “which seem to be chronic in our political work 
(and which flagrantly contradict our principles).” He went on 
to say: 


The participation of women in the work of organizational 
leadership is still small, and in the Good Government 
Councils and the autonomous councils it is practically 
nonexistent ... While the percentage of female participation 
in the Clandestine Revolutionary Indigenous Committee in 


each zone is between 33 and 40 percent, in the autonomous 
councils and the Good Government Councils it averages less 
than 1 percent. Women are still not taken into consideration 
in the choosing of ejido commissioners and community 
police officers. The work of government is still the 
prerogative of men. ... And it’s not just that. Even though 
Zapatista women have had a fundamental role in the 
resistance, respect for their rights is still, in some cases, just 
a declaration on paper. Domestic violence has decreased, 
it’s true, but more because of limitations on alcohol 
consumption than because of a new culture of family and 
gender. Women’s participation in activities that require them 
to leave their village is also still being limited. It’s not 
something written or explicit, but a woman who goes out 
without her husband or children is frowned upon and 
thought poorly of. . . It’s a disgrace, but we have to be 
honest: we don’t yet have a positive report to share with 
regards to women—in creating conditions for their 
development, or in a new culture that would acknowledge 
women’s skills and talents, ones that are supposedly 
exclusive to men. Even though it looks like it will be awhile, 
we hope one day to be able to say, with satisfaction, that we 
have been able to change at least this aspect of the world. 
For that alone, it would all have been worth it.2+ 


Compared to his other communiqués about women in the 
Zapatista movement, Marcos’s tone in “Two Shortcomings” is 
somber and humble. 

Regardless of this official shift in tone, Zapatista women 
are very careful about sharing any concerns they may have 
with outsiders. Understandably, they feel protective of their 
organization, since the EZLN spent many years as a 
clandestine group and still faces concerted efforts by the 
Mexican government to destroy it. This does not mean, 
however, that an internal dialogue is not taking place. With 
people they know and trust, Zapatista women will privately 


Share their assessment of their movement’s strengths and 
weaknesses with regard to women’s. rights. More 
importantly, women are organizing and exerting pressure 
within their own movement. 

This pressure from within has resulted in an ideological 
shift in the Zapatista movement that has led to, for example, 
a successful expansion of the Women’s Revolutionary Law. It 
would be difficult to underestimate the significance of the 
Women’s Law as a tool for change in Zapatista communities. 
Written as it was in 1993, however, Zapatista women saw 
the need to expand it. “There were many other points that 
we realized should be included,” said Isabel. “New proposals 
began to emerge. In the case of divorce, for example: Who 
has the right to the land? Who keeps the children? The 
Women’s Law had to be expanded to incorporate these new 
proposals.”*2 The exact text of the expanded law has not 
been made public, but it includes women’s right to own and 
inherit land, their right to recreation and rest, and their right 
to defend themselves from verbal as well as physical abuse. 
It also states that widows, single mothers, and single women 
should be respected by their communities and that, in cases 
of marital separation, land and other resources should be 
divided equally. “Il think we should continue doing this,” 
added Isabel, “broadening [the Women’s Law], analyzing it, 
making it stronger and better.” 

The Zapatista movement has also experimented with 
additional strategies to achieve a greater level of gender 
equality. These include consciousness-raising work directly 
with men, encouraging men to share the domestic work, and 
raising children with different ideas about gender. 


“Women Need to Change, But So Do the Men” 


For several years, Rudolfo was the coordinator of La 
Garrucha’s regional cooperative store. This involved 


overseeing a revolving loan fund that lent money to other 
villages to open women’s cooperative stores. Rudolfo was an 
important ally to the women involved in the cooperative 
stores, which was not always easy. Other men in his village 
consistently criticized him, but he held his ground. In 
community assemblies, he told the rest of the men that they 
should allow their wives to help run the store, and he 
accompanied the women to the nearest city to show them 
how and where to buy merchandise. 

Rudolfo and | held regular training workshops with the 
men and women who ran the local stores. As previously 
mentioned, although these stores were women’s 
cooperatives, in villages where no woman had enough 
formal education to manage the accounting, the community 
would ask a man to be the store’s administrator. During a 
workshop in 2001, we began the day with all the 
participants together, using calculators to do accounting 
exercises. Some of the women, especially the older ones, felt 
intimidated at first. Most of them learned quickly, however, 
and were delighted by their ability to do complex math that 
was useful for running the store. That morning, one of the 
older women’s hands hovered hesitantly over her calculator. 
A young man leaned over, took the calculator out of her 
hand, and did the task for her, saying, “See, that’s how you 
do it.” 

A little later in the day we divided into two groups; | 
worked with the women and Rudolfo worked with the men. 
Once in our own group, the women began talking to each 
other in Tzeltal, clearly agitated, so | asked them what was 
wrong. We talked about the young man taking the calculator 
out of the older woman’s hand and why they wanted the 
cooperatives to be an all-women’s space in the first place. 
After a brief discussion, the women decided that Rudolfo 
should speak to the other men. During lunch, while sitting in 
the shade of an ancient ceiba tree and dipping corn tortillas 
into plates ofbeans, they explained to Rudolfo why 


interactions like that made it harder for the women to learn, 
even if the men were trying to be helpful. Rudolfo was silent 
and thoughtful. He seemed a little reluctant but agreed to 
talk to the other men. 

At the end of the day, the group came back together and 
there was almost an exact repetition of the morning 
scenario. While doing an exercise with the calculators, some 
women took longer to finish. One of the men began to lean 
over and say, “No, look, do it like this,” but then another 
man elbowed him and murmured something under his 
breath. The first man looked abashed and quickly drew back. 
The woman finished her exercise on the calculator, by 
herself and at her own pace. The rest of the women glanced 
at each other, looking extremely pleased. 

A minor event in the larger scheme of things, it felt 
meaningful to everyone in the room that day. A number of 
elements had come together: a group of women whose 
assumption was to stand up for themselves, a male ally who 
was willing to act, and a group of men comfortable with 
being challenged and able to modify their own behavior. 
None of these things are unique to the Zapatista movement, 
but that day it seemed clear that the Zapatista movement 
was responsible for these elements being in place. 

Since the beginning of the Zapatista movement, the 
EZLN’s leaders have carried out political education around 
women’s rights with men and women, but the more in-depth 
consciousness-raising work had mostly been done with 
women. By the late 1990s, there was a growing realization 
that to truly transform gender roles and relationships of 
power, the engagement with men had to be more 
intentional. “There is a lot ofwork to be done with men,” said 
Esmeralda, speaking about her experience with Zapatista 
communities. “You will see women who are strong and 
capable, but they bump up against problems with their 
husbands, or with other men who criticize them, telling 
them that what they’re doing is wrong. If we don’t address it, 


women will continue to face these kinds of obstacles. Men 
need to change too. The women need to change, but so do 
the men.”23 

Zapatista women have pushed for deeper changes and 
experimented with new strategies. Under the direction of a 
woman in military leadership in the Morelia region, for 
example, a pamphlet titled /qgualdad de derechos y 
oportunidades entre hombres y mujeres (Equality of Rights 
and Opportunities between Men and Women) was written 
and distributed in the Zapatista communities in 2001.24 It 
was designed to spark discussion about how to achieve 
gender equality, and gatherings were held in each of the 
region’s seven autonomous municipalities to study the 
pamphlet. Both men and women attended these gatherings, 
which was significant because in the past such a document 
would likely have been analyzed only by women. The 
document acknowledges that both men and women have 
faced racism and poverty, and asks men to put themselves 
in women’s shoes. During one gathering, a woman 
comandanta asked the men if they remembered ever being 
made to feel small by someone else. The men said yes, 
especially at the hands of landowners and the police. She 
then asked them to relate those experiences to what the 
women were describing. In another conversation, 
participants said that sexist ideas had been imposed on 
them for many generations, which is why it takes time to 
change, but they also pointed to encouraging examples 
ofgender equality, as seen among men and women 
insurgents. 

Some Zapatista regions also began requesting that 
nongovernmental organizations develop programs to work 
with men around gender socialization. Esmeralda related: 


Zapatista women have told us, “We understand about 
our rights, but if men don’t change, we’re not going to 
get very far.” Recently they told us, “We want workshops 


on gender, but now we want them to be for men and 
women.” In the northern zone, for example, we have 
scheduled a workshop on masculinity. We are going to 
invite the political authorities, the members of the 
autonomous councils, and anyone else who wants to 
attend. We’ll see how successful it is. We had one here 
and they liked it. Sometimes the men say, “Well, what 
about men? Don’t we have rights?” //laughs] “Only 
women have rights?” So when they start saying things 
like that, we respond by asking, “What rights do men 
have? Do they have rights or not? What illnesses do men 
have and why? What about the problem with alcohol? 
Where does machismo come from?” 

In one of the workshops with women, we were talking 
about the right to decide how many children to have, 
and there were some men present as well. The women 
were all very clear: “However many children she wants 
to have, whether it’s more or less, but the woman should 
decide how many children to have.” And the men said 
no. “A woman should have however many children God 
sends her. When a woman wants to use birth control it’s 
because she’s trying to cheat on her husband.” That 
started a heated debate. And these are Zapatista men 
I’m talking about! It makes you wonder, what about the 
men who are not Zapatistas?2° 


At a gathering between the EZLN and civil society in 
2006, a member of the audience asked what the Zapatistas 
were doing to change attitudes of machismo. Beto, a male 
member of the Good Government Council in the Morelia 
region, responded: 


It’s a difficult thing, and a very slow process. Machismo has 
been around for a very long time. We have realized that this 
iS a great mistake, and so first we have to recognize, as men, 
that we are a little bit sexist. | think the only way to change 


is through our consciousness. In other words, it won’t 
happen by punishing people, or putting them in jail, but 
rather through educating ourselves from below. And we have 
to begin with ourselves. As authorities, sometimes we have 
sexist attitudes. But | also believe that we are recognizing 
and learning that that doesn’t work, that it shouldn’t be that 
way.6 


In a conversation with me in his region of Santo Domingo, 
Pacheco, who served on the Honor and Justice Commission 
before becoming a member of the Good Government 
Council, talked about the evolution of his own consciousness 
with regards to women’s rights. 


Before, when | was eighteen, twenty, twenty-five years 
old, | didn’t know that women had rights. | thought that 
women didn’t have the right to speak up, only men. | 
thought that when women spoke up, well, that they 
didn’t know anything. My ideas began to change 
because | like to ask questions. When | don’t know 
something, | ask. With the organization, | began to see 
that women can speak up, so | asked questions in order 
to understand. We look to our own experiences, the seed 
is planted, and my ideas began to change. 

| still hadn’t changed much by 1994. But in 1994 we 
all heard that women have rights and we began to walk 
on the right path. Women began to participate in 
autonomous health care, in education, in everything. We 
began to understand that women should be part of the 
struggle and that, as they gain more experience, we will 
all leave behind our bad customs. Before, mothers and 
fathers did not let their daughters leave the house, but 
now things are changing, and | have seen that women 
have the ability to struggle, to work, to speak up. 

My two daughters have public responsibilities. One is 
a member of the autonomous council and the other is a 


coordinator of the artisan cooperative. | felt that it was 
important for them to learn, for them to leave behind the 
bad custom that women only work in the kitchen, and to 
get past their fear. | tell them to work hard, to learn as 
much as they can. | encourage them to ask questions 
whenever they don’t know something. | give them their 
freedom. Before, young women didn’t have much 
freedom. But | want them to gain experience, so they 
can still learn, even though they haven’t been to 
school./ 


Childcare and Domestic Work 


Compared to their mothers and grandmothers, Zapatista 
women generally have much greater freedom in their lives 
and face a less oppressive workload. But being a subsistence 
farmer is still a precarious existence that requires a grueling 
amount of work, and there is still a gendered division of 
labor. A young Tzeltal woman from the Zapatista region of 
Santo Domingo described an average day in her life. 


Since my husband works in the fields, | get up early, at two 
or three in the morning, to grind corn, warm up the coffee, 
and make pozol for him to take with him. | work in the fields 
as well, planting beans, harvesting the coffee. We work hard 
to have food to eat that we grow ourselves. We don’t buy our 
food. We leave the house at six; we leave together and come 
back together. When we get back from the fields, | still have 
to prepare the food—make tortillas and feed my children. | 
get up early and | don’t stop working until ten or eleven 
o’clock at night, until | go to bed. | also have to take care of 
the children, carrying my smallest child with me in the 
fields. Even though | have a baby, | still have to work. We 
sell some of our harvest to have a little money. But we never 
get a fair price for our products, so we’re still poor.2® 


Multiple factors can influence a woman’s_ workload: 
whether or not she lives on the more fertile reclaimed land, 
whether or not her village 

has potable water, and how many children she has. For 
example, at the Comandanta Ramona Women’s Gathering, a 
Tojolabal woman from the Morelia region described the 
impact of having access to clean water. 


We used to carry our water from very far away because there 
was no water close by. We had to walk half an hour carrying 
our jugs and a bucket, and carrying our babies too. After we 
got home with the water, if we had time, we would gather 
the clothes and go back to the river again to wash clothes. 
We would go with our children to bathe in the river because 
there was no water close to our houses. Women had to carry 
the clothes balanced on their heads—the blankets, diapers, 
everything she had to wash. After she finished washing the 
clothes, she had to bathe her children and then walk back 
home with the clothes, the blankets on her head, and 
carrying her baby as well.29 





A Zapatista woman washes clothes in a river near the village of Diez de Abril. 
(Photograph by Mariana Mora.) 


Solidarity projects have helped install water systems in 
over a hundred Zapatista villages. In addition to improving 
these communities’ overall health by providing access to 
clean water, women in these villages no longer have to walk 
miles every day to fetch water from a river or stream. 

On a cold day in 2006, | interviewed five Zapatista 
women in the autonomous municipality Miguel Hidalgo. | 
met Eva and her daughter-in-law Amelia in the municipal 
center where they live. Nora, Paula, and Guadalupe all live 
in nearby villages and had walked there that morning. Paula, 
the Zapatista woman who had worked as a servant before 
returning home at her father’s request, was the most 
cheerful and talkative of the five. Nora was about the same 
age as Paula but smiled less—the lines on her face hinted at 
her difficult life. Guadalupe was older and spoke less 


Spanish than the other women. We gathered in the 
autonomous schoolhouse, a dusty concrete building, and sat 
in a small circle in plastic classroom chairs. As we talked 
about their experiences growing up, and how they had 
become involved in the Zapatista movement, each woman 
addressed me directly, responding to my questions. Once we 
began talking about whether or not their husbands did any 
domestic work, however, and when they realized their 
experiences within their families were so distinct, the 
women turned to each other and engaged in a dialogue that 
became quite emotional. 


Eva: In my family, we help each other. With my daughter- 
inlaw [Amelia] who lives with me, | help my son make food 
for the children. | help out since I’m their grandmother. 


Nora: It’s difficult for the women who are alone with their 
children. If there’s a daughter-in-law or a mother-in-law who 
can help a little, then we’re able to participate in the 
organization. For example, | have chickens but they feed my 
chickens when I’m gone. My mother-in-law can’t do much 
anymore but she helps a little. But it’s still the women who 
help each other out with the housework. What men are 
going to do it? Maybe there are some men who do, but not 
my husband. If he’s there, he goes to work in the fields. He 
sees to his animals, he does other work. But he never worries 
about his children and whether they’ve eaten or not. It has 
to be another woman. At least that’s what I’ve seen. If 
someone helps us at home, then we can do it, like when | 
was a regional coordinator for three years. | have a sister-in- 
law who gave me a hand. | would go to the Caracol for a 
week at a time, but it always made me sad to leave my 
children. “And my mother, where did she go?” my little ones 
would ask. “Why isn’t she here?” They’re young, so | always 
worried about them. Someone was there to feed them, but 
it’s not the same as being with their mother. 


Paula: In my home, things have changed. The men help a 
little too, when they have time. My husband helps—he 
grinds the corn. He’ll grab a pan and refry some beans and 
that’s what he’ll eat. Since we met through the organization, 
| think he already understood. He helps me with some 
things, when he can. He grinds corn and he also makes the 
nixtamal [limed corn to be made into tortillas]. He does 
everything but make tortillas—he still doesn’t know how to 
do that. Grind the corn, yes. Carry some firewood, yes. Carry 
water, he’ll do that also, if he has time. These are all things 
that men didn’t used to do. In my house, things have 
changed. But there are some women who Say their husbands 
don’t want to do anything. They even have to give them 
water to wash their face. 


Guadalupe: My husband doesn’t do any housework. I’m on 
my own. It’s hard for me to participate because sometimes | 
get sick, or because of the children. Even though | want to 
go to the meeting, sometimes I’m too behind on my 
housework. My children are still small. Who would stay with 
them? Their father isn’t concerned about whether they’ve 
eaten or not. | have to take care of them. He doesn’t help 
me, like what this other companera is saying, that her 
husband helps her out. 


Thank goodness he helps her, but not my husband. To tell 
you the truth, he doesn’t. It’s just me. [“Lack of 
consciousness,” interrupted Eva, somewhat disdainfully.] | 
do all the work by myself—carrying water, carrying firewood, 
all that. Nobody helps me. So that’s why | get behind, 
because | have so much work. | have to cook the beans, the 
corn, | have my two chickens and | have to give them their 
corn. The day goes by and | run out of time, but what can | 
do? | would like to go to the meetings, it’s not that | don’t 
want to participate. If I’m in my kitchen all day, | don’t learn 
anything. | don’t understand a word of Spanish. But if | go, 


I'll understand, even if it’s just a few words, and those few 
words are worth something. If | have time, | go to the 
meetings, if there are meetings here in this municipality. My 
oldest son is ten years old. After that | have a daughter 
who’s eight, the next is six, then four, then two. | have five 
children. The ten-year-old helps a litthe—he makes pozol for 
the others. | want to raise them to be more equal. | always 
give my sons some housework to do because their father 
doesn’t want to do anything. Even after he’s rested for a 
while, he doesn’t even want to shell corn. | tell him he 
Should shell a little bit of corn. “You have two eyes,” | tell 
him. “You have two hands, so you should do some work 
around the house.” My husband won’t do it, but my son 
obeys me. | won’t lie, my boy does help. 


Eva: Since | had all sons, they learned to make tortillas, 
especially my youngest son. He cleaned, he made tortillas, 
he put the beans and corn on to cook. Ever since he was 
small, he valued the work that women do. The other boys 
didn’t do much. They only wanted to take care of their 
sheep. Before the organization [the EZLN], the mother had 
to do everything, but recently there have been many 
changes. I’ve seen big changes in my own sons. Now they 
value the work that women do. If the woman is not there, 
well, I’ve seen Amelia’s husband, when she’s gone for the 
day, I’ve seen him comb and braid his little girl’s hair. I’ve 
seen him give her a bath and | told him, “That’s good, son, 
that you appreciate what your wife does, because she does a 
lot of work.” Their children are very small and she has a big 
pile of clothes to wash. I’ve also said to my other son, “When 
will | see you washing the clothes? | see your wife washing 
clothes all day long.” Even though it’s not all the time, 
because they have other work to do too, but when they have 
time, I’ve seen my sons lend their wives a hand. 


Amelia: | think it depends on each person’s consciousness. 
When | didn’t have any position with the organization, it’s as 
if it was okay to leave all the work to me—the housework, 
the children. Men didn’t get very involved. But since | began 
to participate, to leave the house, I’ve seen a change in my 
husband. | wouldn’t say that he does everything, but even if 
it’s a little bit, once in a while, he does help me. He helps me 
with the children. In the morning, he gets them up and 
dresses them. Sometimes he does their hair, when he has 
time. Sometimes when we work in the fields together, he'll 
say to me, “You know what, let’s work together tomorrow, | 
need you to lend me a hand in the cornfield,” and then he 
gets up early to help me with the housework and | go to the 
fields and help him. We do the work between the two of us. 
Sometimes he'll see that I’m upset, for example if | don’t 
have time to fix lunch for him, or I’m behind on something, 
and he'll do it. So I’ve seen a real change. Before, they left 
all the work to the women, and now it’s different. This 
change happened a while ago. Ever since | began to 
participate more, he saw that | couldn’t do everything—take 
care of the children and the house and also participate in 
the organization. That’s when he started to change, because 
he valued my role in the organization. He recognized my 
rights, and has always supported me in this role.?° 


One of the strategies presented in the 2001 pamphlet 
Equality of Rights and Opportunities between Men and 
Women is that men and women should share the domestic 
work. “As Zapatista men and women, we have to learn to 
organize and share the work at home,” reads one section. 
“Society has taught us that there is ‘men’s work’ and 
‘women’s work,’ but that is not true. Men can do the work we 
call ‘women’s work,’ and women can share ‘men’s work.’ If 
we learn to do this, we will all have time to participate in 
meetings, gatherings, and to take on public responsibilities, 


because domestic work will become the whole family’s 
concern and not just the woman’s.”?+ 

The EZLN’s orientation is still focused on women’s 
participation in the movement. Traditional gender roles are 
being challenged, but in the interest of women participating 
more actively, rather than evaluating those norms on their 
own merits. While this approach has its limitations, it has 
been an effective way to engage men in this dialogue. 
During the gatherings where this pamphlet was discussed, 
for example, many conversations noted the relationship 
between women’s work in the home and their lack of public 
participation. “If we arrive home at the same time,” one man 
reflected, “we should do the housework together, for 
example, prepare the food together. When we're away from 
home because of a public responsibility, the woman stays 
and takes care of the house. So we should do the same for 
her. When a woman feels liberated from so much work at 
home, she will begin to accept more public responsibilities. 
But if she feels overwhelmed by housework, she will not 
want to take on more work.”22 


“Uproot and Plant, Plant and Uproot” 


Men and women within the EZLN have continued to conduct 
political education, but the messages about women’s rights 
have changed over time. In the EZLN’s clandestine years, 
the insurgents carried out much of the organization’s 
political education and organizing, with women insurgents 
in particular reaching out to women and promoting women’s 
rights. While the insurgents’ role in this work has decreased 
over time, it has not disappeared altogether. In 2003, for 
example, a small group of insurgents made an appearance 
at a zonewide women’s gathering in the Morelia region. In a 
large auditorium, they stood before several hundred women. 
In their teens and twenties, they were literally and 


figuratively the sons and daughters of the women sitting 
before them. Because of their decision to join the Zapatista 
army, they were treated with great respect and admiration. 
The group of insurgents began their presentation with 
music. One of the young men balanced a guitar on his knee 
and strummed simple chords. For the well-known songs, the 
women in the audience were asked to sing along. In 
between each song, an insurgent read aloud a_ short 
message about women’s rights—part' poetry, part 
affirmation, part call to action. A young male insurgent read 
a message acknowledging men’s responsibility to change. 


Society’s education taught us to believe that women are 
worth less, and that, aS men, we are worth more. We 
must recognize that this idea is wrong... . In society, in 
the family, in our communities, and in all other spaces, 
men have been given more opportunities simply 
because we are men, and women have been given fewer 
opportunities just because they are women... .No one 
should be denied their rights because of the belief that 
some people are worth more than others. We are aware 
that this will not be easy, for men or women, but the 
time has come to free ourselves of these ideas and 
practices that have only caused discrimination and 
sadness and suffer-ing in women’s lives. 

“Women’s work” can also be done by your sons and 
your husband. Teach them with patience to share your 
work. That way you will have more time to organize and 
to go meetings, gatherings, assemblies, or to fulfill other 
commitments or responsibilities. The time has come for 
you to dedicate time to other spaces and work that will 
help you awaken your consciousness and see another 
way to live. Don’t stay locked up in your kitchen 
anymore. You have the right to do other things and to do 
something important for your people and for the 
struggle.?> 


A woman insurgent, slightly older than the others, closed 
the presentation with this message: “It is our job to create 
the foundation 

of this new society. . . . The ideals of our organization are 
like seeds that we need to plant and make them grow, so we 
can become new men and women. We don’t want to be 
Zapatistas in name only. We should being putting these 
ideas into practice.”>4 

The importance of women’s participation in the Zapatista 
movement is still a central message, but these insurgents 
also conveyed that women’s liberation is important for its 
own sake, and that men need to change in various ways. 
Especially when compared to the EZLN’s earlier political 
education, the difference is notable. Each Zapatista region 
also carries out its own political education work. Equality of 
Rights and Opportunities between Men and Women, for 
example, was produced in the Morelia region. It presents the 
points of the Women’s Revolutionary Law and discusses how 
to put those rights into practice. It poses several discussion 
questions, as seen in a section titled “They say we have the 
same rights, but what is the reality for women in the family 
and in the community?” or in the final section of the 
pamphlet, which asks, “How are we going to make equality 
between men and women a reality?” The pamphlet states: 


The problems of inequality and discrimination are like a 
very large tree. Its roots are very deep and they are not 
easy to uproot. The government has humiliated us and 
discriminated against us, denying us our rights; we 
understand this well. But what we do not always see is 
that, without realizing it, we are repeating the 
government’s oppression against women within our own 
homes. 

We must pull out the bad roots in order to plant the 
new tree that we want, together, men and women. We 
must uproot and plant, plant and uproot; leave aside the 


old life and plant a new life. Only with our own actions 
and participation will we put our rights into practice... 
Liberation will not fall like a miracle from the sky; we 
must construct it ourselves. So let’s not wait, let us 
begin.?° 


When compared to Compaferas, Participate in the Zapatista 
Revolutionary Struggle, written by the Zapatista leadership 
in 1995, the pamphlet Equality of Rights and Opportunities 
between Men and Women makes it clear just how much the 
EZLN’s perspective toward gender and women’s 
empowerment changed in the intervening six years. 

The impact of this variety of strategies is evident in a 
community like Siete de Enero—a village that was built on 
occupied land after the Zapatista uprising. It was founded 
by young people, including a number of former insurgents. It 
is a highly organized and disciplined community, and there 
has been a remarkable shift in gender roles. Women’s 
political participation is taken for granted. Men and women 
seem at ease with each other, joke around together, and 
married couples are more likely to have a relationship of 
equals. While there is still a gendered division of labor, Siete 
de Enero is one of the Zapatista villages where you are more 
likely to see a man cooking or carrying a young child. 


The Granddaughters Are Rebels Too 


While Zapatista women have already achieved remarkable 
changes in a relatively short time, some shifts may take a 
generation to fully implement. “There are many changes we 
want for our daughters because they’re still small and can 
learn and understand more,” said Comandanta Micaela, 
“because sometimes it’s hard for women to get rid of the 
ideas we already have.”2° Celina described the changes she 
is working to implement in her own family. 


| want to be a good example for our children. If I’m 
locked up at home, what will happen to my daughters? 
They're never going to want to participate. Now that our 
children attend the autonomous school, they come 
home every day and tell us what they learned. They 
want to talk about it at home. At school they learn about 
women’s rights and that boys can work in the kitchen 
too. The education promoters bring these ideas back 
with them from their trainings and teach the children 
new things. The children get excited and then come 
home and talk about it. 

One day | went to work in the cooperative. When | got 
home it was late in the day—four o’clock in the 
afternoon— and my son had already done everything. 
He made coffee, he built a fire, and he had put the 
beans on to cook. He said to me, “I thought you would 
be tired when you got home.” My sons were not like that 
before. They understand that they should help me, it’s 
not even necessary for me to tell them. Sometimes they 
say, “You wash the cornmeal, Mama, and I'll grind the 
corn.” 

Among my children, the work is equal. When I’m away 
from home, my children share the work between my 
daughter and my two older sons. It was not like that 
before. Before, only girls worked in the kitchen. 
Sometimes girls didn’t even go to school because they 
had to stay home and help their mothers. The biggest 
change in our communities has been with the children. 
It’s not as easy for our husbands to change, but with our 
children, we’ve seen how things can truly be different.37 


The EZLN has sought to reinforce families raising their 
children with different ideas about women’s rights, by 
emphasizing gender equality in the autonomous schools, for 
example. “With the autonomous education system, we are 
already seeing the formation of a new generation,” said Beto 


during a gathering between the EZLN and civil society in 
2006. “By now, there are two or three groups of children who 
have graduated from the autonomous schools and we have 
already begun to see a difference.” 

Isabel, one of the Zapatista women who pushed for these 
changes while she was in a position of military leadership, 
also reflected on this question. 


We came to the conclusion that change is not going to 
come from somewhere else, and it’s not going to fall 
from the sky. If we want to move forward in terms of 
having the same rights, we have to think about how 
we’re raising our children. That’s how these changes 
that exist in our dreams are going to become a reality. 

In the region where | was working, women took on the 
responsibility of changing the consciousness of their 
small children within the home, in their lives, and in the 
environment of the family and the community. But for 
me, the simplest thing is to put it into practice 
ourselves. Not just women, men too: because if the 
father is grinding the corn, the son is not going to 
protest when it’s time for him to grind the corn. Or if the 
father washes the clothes, the son is not going to say, “1 
shouldn’t have to do that because it’s women’s work.” 
Since he’s seeing his father doing the same things, it 
will not be difficult for him.?9 


Throughout the Zapatista movement, women frame their 
hopes for their collective liberation in terms of the life they 
envision for their daughters. Guadalupe, the Zapatista 
woman from Miguel Hidalgo who still receives little help from 
her own husband, said, “I’m making this effort because, 
even if | never see it myself, | want my daughters not to 
suffer the way we suffered, with the landowners for example. 
They'll be able to go to school, they’Il know how to read and 
write. We've already lived through what we lived through, 


but we want our daughters to have the right to an 
education.” 





A student in the autonomous municipality Francisco Gomez does his homework 
assignment—to teach his grandmother how to read. (Photograph by Mariana 
Mora.) 


Zapatista women have fought tenaciously and have faced 
immense obstacles along the way. The young women who 
have grown up in the context of the Zapatista movement 
manifest the transformations that have taken place in 
Zapatista territory. Many young women are flourishing in the 
Spaces opened for them by their grandmothers, mothers, 
aunts, and older sisters. 

Comandanta Micaela, for example, has four children— 
three sons and a daughter. | met Micaela’s daughter, Clara, 
when she was about nine years old. Shy but playful, she was 
the youngest of the four. Having grown up in the heart of the 
Zapatista movement, it iS no surprise that she would 


develop into a leader herself. By the age of sixteen, she had 
already been chosen as one of the regional women’s 
coordinators, and all indications pointed to this being just 
the beginning of a long trajectory. While her brothers are all 
active in the movement, none of them, interestingly, have 
taken on this level of leadership. 

Débora, one of the women who helped defend her 
village’s land from Mexican soldiers, has been a driving force 
for organizing women in her autonomous municipality of 
Che Guevara, and her ability to motivate and inspire other 
women has been crucial. She was a women’s regional 
coordinator for many years before being chosen as a 
member of the CCRI. A mother of ten, Débora juggles her 
responsibilities to her family and her commitments to the 
Zapatista movement. Her oldest daughter, Fabiana, was an 
education promoter for several years as a teenager, helping 
to coordinate the large community’s autonomous school, 
plan the curriculum, and teach the children. She went on to 
become a news broadcaster for Radio Insurgente, the EZLN’s 
radio station. 

Not only are these young women taking on key roles of 
responsibility at an extraordinarily young age, but they carry 
themselves with strength and confidence and they exhibit 
leadership and maturity. Their romantic relationships with 
young men are based on a much greater degree of equality, 
and their communities treat them with a level of respect that 
their mothers fought for, but could never take for granted. 
Throughout the Zapatista movement, there are countless 
mothers like Micaela and Debora, and countless young 
women like Clara and Fabiana. 

“As older women we feel happy,” said Blanca Luz, a 
Zapatista woman in her fifties. “How could we not be happy 
when we see these changes, that our granddaughters have 
freedom in their lives?”*! Eva concurred, giving an example 
from her own family: “The children, they know. My 


granddaughter, when she was smaller | used to tell her, 
‘Come here, mi hijita, there’s more work to do.’ ‘Ay, so much 
work, abuelita!’ she would say. ‘I’m a little girl, | should be 
free. Girls should be able to play.’ That’s what she used to 
tell me when she was about six. ‘I have rights now, too, 
abuelita. Don’t give me so much work! ’”42 





Members of the Zapatista support base wait patiently on their bus to depart the 
rebel stronghold of La Garrucha and begin the Other Campaign. (Photograph by 
Tim Russo.) 


CHAPTER NINE 
Beyond Chiapas 


Dona Rosita, the daughter of indigenous rights advocate 
Erasto Urbina, has lived her life in her father’s footsteps. She 
was in her late sixties when | interviewed her in 2009, and 
she remembered her reaction to the Zapatista uprising 
vividly. “That day, when | opened my eyes and they told me 
what happened, | said, ‘This is incredible.’ Of course | saw it 
aS a continuation of a struggle that had never ended, 
because | know the indigenous peoples have never stopped 
fighting. But this movement was so_ perfectly well 
organized.”! Referring to her father’s death in 1959, she 
added, “That part of my life remained in silence until the 
emergence of the Zapatista movement.” Reflecting on 
women’s role in the EZLN, she said: 


Women have participated in all struggles, you know. Women 
have always been there. But not as many and not as well 
trained [as the Zapatista women were]. The day | saw them 
for the first time, | said, “I can’t believe it!” | saw them in the 
center of town. It was late and they looked so serene, so 
tranquil in their struggle, but not nervous, not afraid. They 
weren’t running away from anything, they were facing it 
head-on. The truth is, | cried for three days after seeing that, 
because | could hardly believe it. It was like seeing a dream 
come true. 


Since 1994, the EZLN has engaged in dialogue with 
national and international civil society, and the exchange 
between Zapatista and non-Zapatista women has been 
especially fruitful. The Zapatista movement has influenced 
grassroots activists and social movements like few other 


movements of the late twentieth century, and demonstrated 
a remarkable ability to communicate with outside supporters 
at a time when the Internet was only just emerging as a 
mechanism for global communication. The EZLN, knowing 
that it could not achieve the scale of social change it sought 
on its own, has made various efforts to coalesce into a 
broader national and _ international movement. Each 
Declaration from the Lacandon Jungle has been a call to 
other sectors of society or an effort to initiate an organized 
political force. While not always as successful as it hoped to 
be in catalyzing new political formations, the Zapatista 
movement has had a tremendous impact in Mexico and 
around the world—one that may be difficult to measure but is 
impossible to deny. 

Two decades after the Zapatista uprising, the world 
grapples with everdeeper income inequality, and the 
fissures in global capitalism have produced disasters such as 
the financial crisis of 2008. Although the Zapatistas do not 
occupy the place they once did in the popular imagination, 
the EZLN was one of the first social movements to put 
neoliberalism in its crosshairs more than twenty years ago, 
and it helped jumpstart an international antiglobalization 
movement. The Zapatista project of indigenous autonomy, 
strengthened by women’s perspectives and_ leadership, 
continues to provide a concrete example of grassroots 
alternatives to global capitalism. Zapatista women are often 
aware of their role as a powerful protagonist on the world 
stage, and their struggles have resonated with other women. 

Over the years, the EZLN has mobilized many times to 
press for its political demands and to reach out to civil 
society. Dona Rosita, who used to run a small, inexpensive 
hotel in San Crist6bal de las 

Casas, recalled her daughter’s interaction with the 
Zapatistas during one such event. 


One day there was going to be a march, when 1,111 
Zapatistas were setting off for Mexico City. They gathered 
here in the zocalo [of San Cristdébal]. | had a lot of work to 
do in the hotel and | couldn’t go. | wanted to but | 
couldn’t, but my daughter Elvira went. My daughter had 
a monthly income of about 20,000 pesos, which was an 
excellent salary. She worked as a tourist guide. She’s a 
physically weak person— she had problems with her 
kidneys—so she had bought some sneakers that cost a 
thousand pesos to be able to work as a guide. She said to 
me, “Are the women coming, Mama?” “Yes, they’re 
coming.” 

“Okay, I’m going to go see them.” 

When the women arrived, they announced, “So-and-so 
IS going to speak now,” and a young woman got up on 
the stage. She was a small woman, slender, with no warm 
clothes on, and it was very cold. [My daughter said,] “1 
saw her shoes and they were falling apart.” And then she 
told me, “Mama, 

| couldn’t even pay attention to what she was saying 
because | felt like | was going to start crying. | felt so 
stupid because | don’t have the courage to live and to 
struggle like she does, and | needed sneakers that cost a 
thousand pesos, how awful! 

| went running over to the delegation to ask them, ‘Do 
you want money?’ because | didn’t dare ask the young 
woman if she wanted my shoes. But they said, ‘No, we’re 
not accepting money,’ and so then | felt worse and | 
came home to talk to you because, oh Mama, it’s just not 
right.” 

| think the same thing that happened to Elvira has 
happened to many, many Mexican women. | have seen it 
on a national level. Here in the hotel | have had the 
chance to see many young Mexican women who come to 
observe the movement. They’re girls who are in school, 
university students who have it all. They don’t have any 


reason to sacrifice themselves and to come here, at least 
not from their parents’ perspective, but they have begun 
to have a political consciousness. | believe the history of 
Mexican women is going to change as a result ofall this. 
It has already changed a great deal.” 





Two of the 1,111 Zapatistas who traveled to Mexico City in 1997 wait to board 
their bus. (Photograph by Mariana Mora.) 





A Zapatista woman and her young child in the zécalo of Mexico City during the 
1997 mobilization. (Photograph by Mariana Mora.) 


Dona Manuela, the Tzeltal elder from La Garrucha who led 
the charge during Guadalupe Méndez Lépez’s funeral march, 
was one of the 1,111 Zapatistas present that day. “I went to 
Mexico City,” she recounted. “Yes, that’s right. | had never 
been to any city in my whole life but this little old lady went 
all the way to the capital to tell the damn government what | 
think of them. ‘Damn government, count us well!’”? As she 
recalled that day, Dona Manuela raised her voice and waved 
her fist in the air as if she were back in the zécalo ofMexico 
City. 


My God, but there were so many people! | went all the way to 
the National Palace. | don’t remember the names of all the 
places we went but | know it was far. | like to see new places 
and listen to other people’s voices and have them listen to 
mine. | was happy to meet so many people from all over 
Mexico. My goodness, but how they cried when we left! 


The last night there was a dance and | Saw so many tears. 
“Companeros and companeras, thank you for coming,” they 
told us. “We’ve been waiting for you for a long time. Come 
back soon. Don’t forget that you’re not alone and you'll never 
be alone.” It filled my heart with emotion. 

The Zapatista movement has made a particular impact on 
non-Zapatista women—indigenous and mestiza women alike, 
especially in Chiapas where they live side by side. According 
to a pamphlet published in 1995 by K’inal Antzetik, a 
nongovernmental women’s organization in San Cristdbal, 
“New winds are blowing through the Mexican southeast. 
Women are making noise in the streets, at rallies, at 
meetings, in workshops and forums, in the Zapatista army, in 
civil resistance. The unusual becomes normal, the hidden 
becomes public, and the individual, collective.”* Yolanda 
Castro was a founding director of K’inal Antzetik and has 
been a key figure in the feminist movement in Chiapas since 
before the Zapatista uprising. 


At the beginning of January 1994, after the EZLN’s uprising, 
it was a surprise to learn that 30 percent of their military 
ranks were made up of women. ... In the indigenous 
communities, a climate was increasingly created where 
people demanded more information about their rights... . 
Indigenous women began to analyze their political, 
economic, social, and cultural rights They discussed the 
Zapatista Women’s Revolutionary Law. They expressed that 
the image of Comandanta Ramona, one of the leaders of the 
EZLN, motivated many of them to organize. ... The 


movements unleashed by the Zapatista insurgency have 
created a high level of political consciousness among women 
and, aS a consequence, a high degree of cohesion in the 
organizations to which they belong.° 


This consciousness was apparent in a 1994 workshop 
about women’s rights, where non-Zapatista indigenous 
women from the highlands region of Chiapas shared their 
thoughts about Zapatista women. “Our heart is no longer the 
Same and neither is our way of thinking,” said Pascuala, a 
Tzotzil woman who attended the workshop. “My mother and 
my grandmother lived their lives in silence. All they knew 
about were what colors they would embroider for Our Lady of 
the Rosary. Today, my daughters continue to sleep on a dirt 
floor. They are hungry and get sick. But the peace we want is 
different, even if we have to walk very far to achieve it. My 
heart and my thoughts have changed; they are no longer in 
silence.”© 

Merit Ichin Santiesteban, another founding member of 
K’inal Antzetik, has worked with artisan cooperatives in the 
indigenous communities of Chiapas for more than two 
decades. Several years later, she recalled that same time 
period and the swirl of excitement that came after the 
Zapatista uprising. “When [Zapatista women] lifted their 
voices and let us hear their demands,” she remembered, 
“many women, groups, and collectives around the country 
and the world saw themselves reflected in them. Many 
groups had already been doing this work for years, so when 
we heard their voices, it was a confirmation that we were on 
the same path, heading in the same direction. This gave 
strength to other women who found the courage to speak up 
and to demand more information about their rights. In those 
years, there was a lot of work organizing workshops, 
meetings, and state and national conventions.”’ 

The Zapatista movement also helped catalyze greater 
political organization of indigenous women at the national 


level. When the National Indigenous Congress (CNI) was 
formed in 1996, Comandanta Ramona’s presence increased 
its visibility. “Our heart is just one small heart beating among 
many hearts,” Ramona told the crowd gathered in the zécalo 
of Mexico City.2 The CNI was one of the organizations to call 
for a Coordinadora Nacional de Mujeres Indigenas (National 
Coordinating Committee of Indigenous Women, CNMI). In 
August 1997, over five hundred women, repre-senting more 
than a hundred organizations and nineteen indigenous 
peoples, came together to form the CNMI. Addressing this 
gathering on behalf of the CNI, Sofia Robles, an indigenous 
Mixe leader from the state of Oaxaca, noted the EZLN’s 
influence on the creation ofthis broad coalition ofindigenous 
women: “Since 1994, with the EZLN’s uprising, many social 
sectors began to reflect seriously on the situation of 
inequality in this country. One of these sectors was women. 
This, of course, has been happening within the EZLN itself, 
with the Zapatista Women’s Revolutionary Law, in which they 
demand equality in all areas. From there, a series of 
Initiatives was unleashed to discuss the problems of 
indigenous women in academic spaces and within our own 
organizations.”? 

The relationship between the EZLN and women’s 
advocates from civil society has not always been so smooth. 
Some feminists and women’s rights organizations, including 
some of those who embraced the EZLN in 1994, later became 
disillusioned with what they perceived as a failure to respond 
to certain gender-based demands. In 1996, for example, a 
group of women’s rights organizations based in San Cristdbal 
wrote a letter to the EZLN taking it to task for not responding 
more proactively to accusations of sexual assault within its 
ranks. Their criticism was directed primarily at the male 
leadership of the EZLN, not at Zapatista women in the 
villages. Subcomandante Marcos critiqued the feminists for 
their limited comprehension of the reality of poor indigenous 
women in rural communities, but did not respond directly to 


their accusations. This relationship improved again over 
time, with some but not all of these groups and individuals. 
Mercedes Olivera, a key figure in the women’s rights 
movement in Chiapas and one of the signatories of the 1996 
letter, has since spoken at a number of events convoked by 
the EZLN. In 2007, Sylvia Marcos, a Mexican feminist and 
psychoanalyst, called the EZLN “the most encouraging 
movement for feminists.”!° Speaking at the same event, 
Subcomandante Marcos acknowledged the initial clash 
between the EZLN and urban feminists but was hopeful 
about scholars like Sylvia Marcos, who understand that 
“Zapatista women, like many women in many corners of the 
world, transgress the rules without discarding their culture. 
They rebel as women without ceasing to be indigenous and 
Zapatistas.”!4 

Zapatista women took that rebellion beyond their own 
homes and communities, into the broader Mexican nation 
and the consciousness of the international community. Over 
the last twenty years, the Zapatistas have organized street 
rallies, cultural programs, gatherings, and mass marches— 
local, national, and international— ranging from meetings in 
their own villages to mobilizations of hundreds of thousands 
of people in Mexico City. Here are a few key examples, by no 
means an exhaustive list, of the efforts of Zapatista women 
to connect with others around the world and to build a 
broader movement for justice and dignity. 

When the Berlin Wall fell in 1989, pundits declared the 
definitive triumph of free market capitalism. As the Cold War 
drew to a close, communism no longer represented a model 
for liberation movements as it had in the past. So when the 
EZLN marched into the global spotlight in 1994, it gave hope 
to a generation of social justice advocates by providing an 
example of what a new wave of popular movements might 
look like. In 1996, the EZLN held the Primer Encuentro 
Intercontinental por la Humanidad y contra el Neoliberalismo 
(First Intercontinental Gathering for Humanity and against 


Neoliberalism), inviting all those who had been negatively 
impacted by global capitalism to come together to share 
ideas and form alliances. Almost five thousand people from 
more than forty countries attended. 

The EZLN hosted the Intercontinental Gathering in the 
five Aguascalientes, one in each of the five regions of 
Zapatista territory. In the mud and in the baking sun, and 
sometimes late into the night, participants sat outside in 
thousands of folding chairs to listen to the proceedings. 
Major Ana Maria gave the opening speech in Oventic. In her 
black ski mask and military uniform, and with a worn red 
bandanna tied around her neck, she spoke into the 
microphone in a quiet but powerful voice. 


Brothers and sisters of Asia, Africa, Oceania, Europe, and 
America, welcome to the mountains of the Mexican 
south-east. Let us introduce ourselves. We are the 
Zapatista Army of National Liberation. For ten years, we 
lived in these mountains, preparing to fight a war. In 
these mountains, we built an army. Below, in the cities 
and plantations, we did not exist. Our lives were worth 
less than those of machines or animals. We were like 
stones, like weeds in the road. We were silenced. We were 
faceless. We were nameless. We had no future. We did 
not exist. For the powers that be, known internationally 
by the term “neoliberalism,” we did not count. We did not 
produce, we did not buy, we did not sell. We were a 
useless figure in big capital’s accounts. Then we went to 
the mountains to find ourselves and see if we could ease 
the pain of being forgotten like stones and weeds... 

Behind our black mask. 

Behind our armed voice. 

Behind our unnamable name. 

Behind what you see of us. 

Behind this, we are you. 


Behind this, we are the same simple and ordinary men 
and women that are repeated in all races, painted in all 
colors, speak in all languages, and live in all places... 

Today, thousands of human beings from all five 
continents shout, “Enough is enough!” here, in the 
mountains of the Mexican southeast. They shout 
“enough!” of conformism, of doing nothing, of cynicism, 
of selfishness, which has become the modern god. 

Today, thousands of small worlds from all five 
continents are putting an ideal into practice here, in the 
mountains of the Mexican southeast, the beginning of 
the construction of a new and good world, in other words, 
a world where all worlds fit.12 


“A world where many worlds fit” would become one ofthe 
Zapatistas’ most popular and well-known slogans. The 
Intercontinental Gathering captured the spirit of a particular 
moment in time and helped plant the seeds of the 
antiglobalization movement. 

The Zapatista movement has had a deep political, social, 
and cultural influence at the national level as well. In March 
1999, the EZLN organized the Consulta Nacional, a national 
referendum that asked Mexican society to voice its opinion 
about indigenous rights and the militarization of Chiapas. 
Five thousand Zapatistas traveled in pairs throughout Mexico 
to dialogue with civil society and then hold the referendum. 
Elsa, a Zapatista woman from the autonomous municipality 
Che Guevara, was a teenager in 1999. She went to the 
Mexican state of Guerrero to participate in the Consulta and 
had this to say: 


We went to talk about indigenous rights and culture, and also 
about women’s rights. We held rallies and marches. People 
asked us many questions and sometimes the press was there 
too. We asked people from every state to support us during 
the Consulta Nacional because on March 21 they were going 


to vote on [the referendum]. | felt happy and content. When 
we left, we said good-bye to our brothers and sisters in the 
state of Guerrero. They told us, “Companeros, we don’t want 
you to give up your struggle because your struggle is our 
struggle too and it belongs to all ofMexico.” They also told us, 
“You're not alone; we’re here with you.” It was hard because 
there were times when we were hungry and thirsty and we 
had to wear ski masks the whole time. 


But | feel like my life is different now because it was the first 
time | went anywhere like that. Before that, | had been to San 
Cristébal, but | had never been to another state. 


For the EZLN, the Consulta was also an opportunity to 
train a new generation of leaders. Before leaving Chiapas, 
the five thousand Zapatista delegates participated in 
intensive political education and training to prepare for 
public speaking engagements and meetings. On the eve 
oftheir departure, they gathered in the five Aguascalientes. 
In Morelia, Zapatista trucks arrived, dropped people off, left, 
and came back a few hours later with another truckload full 
of people, again and again. There was electricity in the air: 
excitement about the mobilization, nervousness about what 
they would say to large crowds of people who wanted to 
know all about the EZLN, and some trepidation about how 
the government might respond. 

An exercise in radical participatory democracy, the 
Consulta was also carried out with an element of blind faith. 
Throughout Mexico, civil society organized regional and 
statewide coordinating committees to receive the visiting 
Zapatistas, and the EZLN committed to going anywhere 
someone would host them. Yolanda Castro, the cofounder of 
K’inal Antzetik, was also a member of the coordinating 
committee in the highlands region of Chiapas. “Practically 
the entire Consulta was carried out by women,” she said, 
“the promotion, the outreach, and the coordination. It’s a 


Space that women have given life to, and so it’s principally 
women’s strength and women’s ideas that we see in the 
coordinating committees: women teachers, students, and 
professionals working in nongovernmental organizations, 
women from different neighborhoods and communities.”!4 

Events during the week leading up to the referendum 
included a meeting at the border fence between activists 
from Mexico and the United States; a soccer match between 
Zapatistas and former professional soccer players in Mexico 
City; and rallies, talks, and press conferences held all over 
the country. On March 21, the Zapatistas carried out their 
national referendum, which asked about indigenous rights, 
implementation of the San Andrés’ Accords,’ the 
demilitarization of Chiapas, and democratic transformation in 
Mexico. Approximately three million Mexicans voted in the 
referendum, with 95 percent responding “yes” to all four 
questions. 

After the Zapatistas returned to their communities, | 
interviewed Ernestina, Silvia, and Margarita, all from the 
village of Morelia. We gathered in the community’s collective 
kitchen, where they told me about their experiences during 
the Consulta. Ernestina, who was forty-five at the time, had 
traveled to Querétaro. “Some people asked us why we had 
gone all the way to the state of Querétaro and what we 
wanted,” she said. “We answered, ‘We want peace. That’s 
why we're here, because the government signed a peace 
agreement on February 16, 1996. But they haven’t complied 
with even one point ofwhat they signed. | think the 
government wants more war. | don’t know, but they won’t 
comply with the agreement they signed.’ That’s how we 
responded to their questions.”!> 

Silvia and Margarita had both gone to Michoacan. Silvia, 
who was twenty-eight at the time, said: 


We went all over Mexico to find other companeros and during 
the Consulta we realized how many people need the EZLN. 


Because what the EZLN is fighting for—people all over 
Mexico are fighting for those same things. People told us 
about all their problems, how exploited they are, and how the 
government doesn’t listen to them. They’re living in the 
same kind of poverty we are. That’s why the Consulta was so 
important, because we came back with more clarity and they 
have more clarity too. We have a lot of support out there. 
There were so many people! They chanted “E-Z-L-N!” and 
other slogans too. So | think it was a step forward for the 
EZLN. 


In addition to the referendum, the Zapatistas used face-to- 
face encounters with different sectors of the Mexican 
population to counter government propaganda against them. 
Ernestina recounted: “People told us, ‘We’re so glad you’re 
here because we see a lot of things on television. They say 
the Zapatista movement is dead, that there are no more 
Zapatistas left, and we thought it was all true. But here you 
are in person and we’re interested in what you have to Say.’” 

The Zapatista women were often most touched by down- 
to-earth conversations with regular people. “We had a 
meeting with schoolchildren who asked us a lot of 
questions,” recalled Margarita, who was twenty-seven at the 
time. “They asked us about the children in Chiapas. We told 
them that children don’t have good schools or health care. 
We told them that many children are malnourished because 
they don’t have a good diet and sometimes it’s hard for them 
to learn in school because they’re hungry. They felt sad about 
the children in Chiapas.” One of their favorite stories was 
about when two Zapatista women from different generations 
met. One of the women, from Chiapas, was active in the 
current Zapatista movement and the other, from Michoacan, 
had been involved with the original Zapatistas—the followers 
of General Emiliano Zapata—during the Mexican Revolution. 
They exchanged their shoes as a way to remember each 
other. 


Of the five thousand Zapatistas who participated in the 
Consulta, 2,500 were women and 2,500 were men, the idea 
being that one man and one woman would travel in pairs to 
each ofMexico’s 2,500 municipalities. “What people asked us 
about the most was why women were participating in the 
Consulta too, and not just men,” said Silvia. “I told them it’s 
because, in Zapatista communities, women have the same 
rights as men.” The women, however, were also honest about 
the reality of their daily lives. “On the radio they asked us 
what life is like for women in Chiapas,” recalled Margarita. 
“We said it’s very difficult because, as indigenous women, 
we’re responsible for all the work in our homes. That’s how 
we responded because our lives are still very hard.” 

The political training beforehand and the experience of 
participating in the Consulta gave the thousands of Zapatista 
women who traveled to every corner of Mexico increased 
confidence and _ other leadership skills to continue 
participating more fully. Silvia recounted: 


As soon as they told me | was going to participate in the 
Consulta, they started telling me, “Companera, you’re going 
to have to speak up. Ifyou speak up, the women there will 
feel encouraged because there will be companeras there too, 
you know.” | felt proud of myself when | responded to some of 
the questions. When | didn’t know how to answer one of the 
questions, | would ask the companero who was there with 
me, and we both helped each other that way. | liked 
participating and that’s when | realized that it’s true that 
women have strength. 


In Chiapas, the coordinating committees that were set up 
to carry out the Consulta in 1999 continued to organize with 
different sectors of the population even after it was over. The 
following year, these committees worked together with the 
EZLN to celebrate International Women’s Day with a large 
women’s march. The march was organized as a joint effort 


between Zapatista women and women of Mexican civil 
society—the first event of its kind and a manifestation of the 
close relationship between Zapatista and non-Zapatista 
women that began in 1994. 

On the afternoon of March 7, 2000—the eve of the 
International Women’s Day march—truckloads of women 
began to arrive in San Cristébal from all over Chiapas. 
Zapatista women came from the five Aguascalientes. Women 
from civil society came from five additional regions of 
Chiapas. Early on the morning of March 8, more than eight 
thousand women gathered on the outskirts of San Cristdébal 
and then marched through the streets toward the center of 
town. The Zapatista women marched first—faces covered by 
Ski masks, some with babies in their arms, some carrying 
handwritten signs. One sign read, “I like when you give me 
hugs, | like when you give me kisses, but most of all, | like 
when you do the dishes.” A smaller group of non-Zapatista 
women marched behind them. While the Zapatista women 
were all from rural, indigenous communities, the non- 
Zapatista women were a more diverse group: indigenous and 
mestiza, urban and rural, poor and middle class. 

It was a typical women’s march in its demands to respect 
women’s rights and equality. It was a typical Zapatista march 
in its demands to demilitarize Chiapas and comply with the 
San Andrés Accords. What was unique was the combination 
of the two. A contingent of two hundred people took over a 
government radio station and broadcast for an hour. The 
pronouncement was read by a Tzeltal Zapatista woman: “We 
demand that the government withdraw all the soldiers it has 
stationed in Chiapas. We are not making our demands with 
arms. This is a peaceful protest ... Many of us don’t know 
how to read or write—that’s why we came here to be listened 
to. We want you to know that we are not used to the 
presence of soldiers.”!© The radio broadcast also denounced 
violations ofwomen’s human rights by soldiers, police forces, 
and paramilitary groups. Protesters in the street used 


handheld radios to listen to the broadcast, which ended with 
the call, “; Vivan las mujeres zapatistas! ” (Long live Zapatista 
women! ). 





Zapatista women flood the streets of San Cristédbal de las Casas on International 
Women’s Day, 8 March 2000, to demand respect for indigenous women’s rights. 





A banner at the Women’s Day march in 2000 demands implementation of the 
San Andrés Accords and the withdrawal of the Mexican army from indigenous 
communities. (Photograph by Mariana Mora.) 
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Zapatista women at the rally that concluded the Women’s Day march, in San 
Cristébal de las Casas’s central plaza. (Photograph by Mariana Mora.) 


Gloria, a young Tzeltal woman from the Zapatista 
community Diez de Abril, attended the march that year. “I 
was very impressed,” she said. “I felt happy because it was a 
women’s march and | thought it was really beautiful.”~’ The 
march strengthened the bond that already existed between 
Zapatista and non-Zapatista women. “I really like that we 
marched together with women from civil society,” Gloria 
added. “I realized how many of them were marching with us. 
In the past it hasn’t been like that. It was very encouraging to 
have them accompanying us. Now we know they are our 
companeras and we are more united.” As a member of the 
coordinating committee in the highlands region, Yolanda 
Castro helped organize the march. According to her: 


This march was very, very important, and different from any 
other Zapatista march because the women from civil society 
played an important role. | see it as a historic event. The 
participation of women in civil society has always been 
something separate, and now other women have really taken 
on the struggle of the Zapatista women. | think this is a first 
step, having organized this march together. The image of the 
rally is still clear in my mind: women with their faces covered 
and women without ski masks on, but in the end it’s the 
Same struggle. And to see ourselves together was to 
recognize the potential that we have as women.!® 


The International Women’s Day march also provided an 
opportunity for Zapatista and non-Zapatista women to learn 
from each other. Gabriela Mendoza Carillo, another member 
of the coordinating committee, shared her perspective. 


Marching together generates greater consciousness on 
the part of the companeras of civil society because the 
Zapatista companeras have an obvious level of 
discipline: for example, the way the march itself was 
organized. The Zapatista women marched in lines, in four 
columns, whereas we marched in a big disorganized 
group, and you could really see the difference. The march 
had an impact, a powerful impact, because we saw 
women carrying their babies, and older women, and we 
were left with that idea of what it means for those women 
to be participating in their struggle. 

This march was also important because the problem we 
often see aS women in civil society is that our partners 
support the Zapatista struggle and they’re in favor of 
women’s rights, but in reality it’s not like that. They 
continue beating their wives, they continue treating 
them the same way they’ve always treated them. So for 
us it has meant a profound questioning because what 


Zapatista women are doing sets an example. It helps us 
to be stronger, and not depend so much on men.?2 


Just a few months after the women’s march, in July 2000, 
the PRI lost the presidential elections after more than 
seventy years in power. It began to look like a propitious 
moment for the Zapatistas. The new president, Vicente Fox of 
the conservative Partido Acci6én Nacional (National Action 
Party, PAN), had famously promised in his campaign to 
resolve the conflict in Chiapas in fifteen minutes. The EZLN 
announced three conditions to reinitiate the peace process, 
which had been stalled for several years: the closure of seven 
Mexican army bases, all near rebel-held territory in Chiapas; 
the release of all Zapatista political prisoners; and the 
passage of a law on indigenous rights and culture that would 
represent the implementation of the San Andrés Accords. 

To pressure the Mexican government to meet these 
demands, the EZLN organized the Marcha de la Dignidad 
Indigena (March for Indigenous Dignity). Subcomandante 
Marcos and twenty-three Zapatista comandantes traveled to 
Mexico City, making numerous stops along the way, 
including at Nurio, Michoacan, for the third National 
Indigenous Congress. The Zapatista caravan, led by a bus 
draped in the Zapatista and Mexican flags, grew in size as it 
wound its way through Mexico. The central plazas of big 
cities and small towns filled to overflowing with people 
wanting to see and hear the Zapatistas. Crowds lined the 
streets as the Zapatista caravan passed by. People waved 
flags and banners, and reached out their hands to brush 
fingertips with the Zapatistas, who leaned out of the bus 
windows to share this fleeting human contact. Senoras 
cooked massive pots of food for those traveling with the 
caravan. On March 11, 2001, more than a quarter-million 
people filled the massive zdécalo in Mexico City to welcome 
the Zapatistas to the nation’s capital. This outpouring of 
political support was also an emotional manifestation of what 


the Zapatista movement had meant to many Mexicans since 
1994: hope for people who, for a long time, had nothing to 
feel hopeful about; and dignity for the poor, the 
marginalized, and everyone who heard an echo of their own 
experiences when the Zapatistas dubbed themselves “the 
voice of the voiceless.” 

On March 28, Comandanta Ester spoke before the Mexican 
Congress, along with Comandantes David, Zebedeo, and 
Tacho. It was the first time an indigenous woman had ever 
addressed the Mexican Congress, and the most oft-repeated 
lines from her speech reflect the historic nature of this 
occasion: “My name is Ester, but that is not important now. | 
am a Zapatista, but that is not important now either. | am 
indigenous and | am a woman—that is all that matters right 
now.” In her speech to Congress, Ester appealed to the 
legislators to pass a law to implement the San Andrés 
Accords. 


There are those who say this proposal will balkanize our 
country, but they forget that this country is already 
divided.One Mexico produces wealth, while another Mexico 
appropriates that wealth, and yet another Mexico has to 
reach out its hand, begging for charity. ... There are those 
who say this proposal will create Indian reservations, but 
they forget that indigenous people already live separated 
from other Mexicans and that we are at risk of extinction. 
They say this law will promote a backward legal system, but 
they forget that the current laws promote confrontation, 
punish the poor, give impunity to the rich, condemn the color 
of our skin, and make our language a crime . . . We are 
certain you know the difference between justice and charity, 
and that you have been able to recognize, in our difference, 
the equality which, as human beings and as Mexicans, we 
share with you and with all the people of Mexico.2° 


Her speech to Congress made Comandanta Ester famous 
overnight. Back in Chiapas, murals ofEster began to appear 
throughout Zapatista territory where murals ofMarcos, Che 
Guevara, and Emiliano Zapata had been ubiquitous before. 
Women in the Zapatista communities felt an enormous sense 
of pride in Comandanta Ester, perhaps even more so because 
she was a political rather than a military leader. Like the 
other comandantes, she lives in a rural indigenous village 
alongside the rest of the Zapatista support base, and she 
wears the embroidered blouse, white shawl, and woven skirt 
of Huixtan—a Tzotzil region just east of San Cristébal. “She’s 
one of us,” women in Zapatista villages would turn to each 
other and say, “and there she is, speaking before Congress! ” 
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In March 2001, a quarter-million people filled the zécalo of Mexico City to show 
their support for the EZLN. (Photograph by Paco Vazquez.) 





The EZLN’s conditions to return to the negotiating table, 
however, were not met to the Zapatistas’ satisfaction and 
peace negotiations remained suspended. President Fox 
would favor social and economic tactics over direct military 
force to pressure the Zapatistas, but it would soon become 
clear that throughout his six-year term, he would be just as 
determined to undermine the EZLN- as_ previous 
administrations had been. 


The EZLN’s last national mobilization to date was La Otra 
Campana (the Other Campaign), parallel to the presidential 
campaign of 2005 and 2006. Declaring the need for another 
kind of politics “from below and to the Left,” Subcomandante 
Marcos, and later other representatives of the EZLN, traveled 
throughout Mexico. Maite Valladolid, a young Chicana 
photographer who joined the caravan of journalists and 


solidarity activists that accompanied the Other Campaign, 
said, “Il remember the very first meeting | attended. It was in 
Tonala, Chiapas, and it was in an old movie theater. | was 
sitting there sweating, but | was so impressed with the 
dynamics of the meeting because Subcomandante Marcos 
just sat there, listening, while people shared their stories, 
talking for hours. We went to other meetings where there 
were no chairs, no tables, and we all stood around in a circle, 
under a roof made out of sticks and straw. Listening to these 
meetings | realized that all people really wanted was to be 
heard.”24 
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A mural in the autonomous municipality Lucio Cabanas depicts Comandanta 
Ester and her words to the Mexican Congress in March 2001. (Photograph by 
Tim Russo.) 


This dialogue between the EZLN and civil society, and 
between Zapatista and non-Zapatista women in particular, 
was the central theme of the Comandanta Ramona Women's 


Gathering in December 2007. Several hundred Zapatista 
women from all five Zapatista regions arrived in La Garrucha 
to meet with thousands of women who had come to hear 
their stories at the Jercer Encuentro de los Pueblos 
Zapatistas con los Pueblos del Mundo “La Comandanta 
Ramona y las Zapatistas” (Third Gathering between the 
Zapatista People and Peoples of the World “Comandanta 
Ramona and the Zapatistas”). It was the third in a series of 
gatherings organized by the EZLN, but the first to focus 
specifically on women’s issues. The village of La Garrucha 
overflowed with people during the event. Almost every 
member of the community had people sleeping on the floor, 
tents set up in the patio, and hammocks hung from any 
available posts. Many families set up stands to sell food, and 
the whole community took on a festive air. 
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A Zapatista comandanta addresses a crowd in La Garrucha during the Other 
Campaign. (Photograph by Jutta Meier-Wiedenbach.) 





Zapatista women share their experiences during the Comandanta Ramona 
Women’s Gathering. (Photograph by Paco Vazquez.) 





A Zapatista woman films the Comandanta Ramona Women’s Gathering. 
(Photograph by Paco Vazquez.) 


For three days, women from different parts of Mexico and 
the world sat on rows of handmade wooden benches, 
listening. At the beginning of each two-hour plenary, the 
Zapatista women walked single file into the auditorium. They 
spoke about a series of topics, creating an overall narrative of 
what women’s lives were like before the uprising, the 
changes they had seen, and how women had organized and 
participated in the Zapatista movement. 

This women’s gathering demonstrated that—by 2007— 
there was a much greater presence ofwomen in the EZLN’s 
leadership, and women were active at every level of the 
movement. There were dozens ofwomen comandantas 
present at the gathering, hundreds of women local and 
regional authorities, women members of the autonomous 
government, and women health and education promoters 


from throughout Zapatista territory. The gathering also 
reflected a shift in the Zapatista movement’s underlying 
approach to women’s participation. Greater attention was 
being paid to gender-based demands, and women’s 
liberation had become aé goal in itself. Women were 
considered active subjects at the center of their own story, 
rather than contributors to the story of the Zapatista 
movement. Patriarchy was acknowledged as its own system 
of oppression, even aS women’s struggle for freedom and 
overall well-being continued to be intricately connected to all 
the other demands of the Zapatista movement. The EZLN is 
not alone in having gone through this transformation. During 
the women’s gathering, | spoke to a member ofthe Via 
Campesina delegation, a Brazilian woman representing the 
Movimento dos Trabalhadores Rurais Sem Terra (Landless 
Workers’ Movement, MST). She nodded thoughtfully and said 
in Portuguese, “Yes, it’s the same process the MST went 
through.” 

Some of the ongoing challenges were evident at the 
Comandanta Ramona Women’s Gathering, but the power of 
recognizing and confronting these difficulties was clear too. 
For example, women in the highlands region of Oventic have 
had more limited public participation than in some other 
regions, and during the gathering they painted a complex 
and realistic picture. Describing the machismo that women 
still face in their own families, one of them said, “When a 
woman gets married is when the problem begins, because 
most husbands still don’t want their wives to participate.”? 
They did not hide the sadness in their voices as they 
described women who never get involved in_ their 
communities because “they can’t get rid of the ideas they 
were taught since they were little.” And at one point they 
said, “We didn’t bring any women ejido commissioners or 
community police officers to this gathering. We couldn't, 
because there aren’t any.” This simple statement felt like a 
confession, a desire to acknowledge how much work there 


still is to be done. Their sincerity allowed outsiders a real 
glimpse—a window into their day-to-day struggle to exercise 
the rights they know they have but are often still denied. 
“We are not going to let women continue to live the same 
way our parents and grandparents did,” concluded the 
women from Oventic. 

Perhaps this acknowledgment of the remaining challenges 
was precisely what was so inspiring to outsiders, both men 
and women. Understanding the obstacles Zapatista women 
have faced made their achievements that much more 
meaningful and their determination that much more 
compelling. Regardless of the reason, the gathering seemed 
to give the Zapatista movement, as well as its supporters, an 
injection of energy and enthusiasm. During the closing 
ceremony, one man from civil society told me, “This is the 
most excited | have felt about the Zapatista movement in a 
long time.” 

In the same spirit as other Zapatista gatherings, this 
event brought people together to listen to each other. 
“Brothers and sisters from Mexico and the world,” said 
Everilda, an alternate member of the CCRI from La Realidad, 
“we are telling you our stories as Zapatista women. But it’s 
not because we want you to feel sorry for us. It’s so you can 
learn from us and we can learn from you.”2? 

Interspersed with the Zapatista women’s presentations, 
women from a wide range of ages, cultures, and political 
backgrounds shared their experiences as well. Gloria Arenas 
Agis, a Mexican political prisoner, wrote a letter that was read 
aloud during the gathering. “The uprising on January 1, 
1994, touched the world,” she wrote, “and there you were, 
the women. The EZLN shook up the concept of rebel 
organizations and there you were, with Comandanta Ramona 
and the Women’s Revolutionary Law. Zapatista communities, 
the autonomous municipalities, and the Caracoles are an 
example of people’s power in Mexico and the world, and 
there you are.” She went on to say that her “Zapatista 


sisters” are part of a struggle that “gives us light and hope in 
these dark and painful times. You are teachers for us all.”2* 

A Brazilian woman representing Via Campesina and the 
Marcha Mundial de Mujeres (World March of Women) 
expressed how happy they were to be at the event. “Its 
international character,” she said, “and the openness with 
which the companeras have shared their experiences, allow 
for the globalization ofwomen’s struggles around the world. 
At this gathering, we have learned from the _ political 
experiences of Zapatista women, their many advances, but 
that there is also still a long way to go. Their example 
strengthens our conviction that it is possible to construct a 
world of equality and justice.”2> 

The Zapatista women had words of encouragement too. 
Several comandantas at the women’s gathering had traveled 
throughout Mexico during the Other Campaign. “We live in 
different circumstances,” said Miriam, a comandanta from the 
Morelia region. “We are indigenous people who live in the 
jungle and you live in cities. There are differences, but we 
have the same enemy.”2° Dalia, a comandanta from the 
Garrucha region, first spoke directly to the women she had 
met during the Other Campaign. “We know you suffer the 
Same things we do,” she said, “because we have gone 
personally to visit you where you live, to your homes and 
your neighborhoods. You told us the pain you feel as women 
and there’s no difference between your suffering and our 
own.” Then, addressing a broader audience, she added, 
“Companeras, we need to organize. In your own 
neighborhoods, your own regions, wherever you _ are, 
organize. We cannot abandon each other, because we are the 
majority in all ofMexico and the world.”27 

For Zapatista and non-Zapatista women alike, the most 
dramatic advances in women’s rights are often witnessed in 
the lives ofindi- viduals. Zapatista women have transformed 
themselves and their communities around them, and have 
inspired other women around the world to do the same. In a 


letter to Zapatista women written in 2003, Concepci6én 
Avendano described their impact on her life. Known to her 
friends as Conchita, she is the daughter of longtime San 
Crist6bal activists Amado Avendano’ Figueroa’ and 
Concepcion Villafuerte Blanco, who published the newspaper 
El Tiempo, where the EZLN’s first communiqués appeared. 
Amado Avendano ran for governor of Chiapas in 1994 and 
was considered the “governor in rebellion” by the Zapatistas. 
Conchita wrote the following letter to express her gratitude 
to Zapatista women, and gave me permission to reprint it 
here. Her story begins in December 1993, just days before 
the Zapatista uprising. 


At that time, | was a new mother. My son had just turned 
one on December 12 [1993] and my son’s father was 
very violent with me. | was in an oppressive relationship. 
In Cintalapa, the town where we lived, it was assumed 
that women were less than men. Conversations with 
other young women my age were about food: “What are 
you going to cook today?” At first it surprised me, and 
then | was bored. Was that really what was so important 
to them? Didn’t they have anything else to talk about? 
Just their husband and the house... 

My husband was very violent. When | met him | didn’t 
know that. In San Cristébal, he had given me the freedom 
| was accustomed to. But once we arrived in that town, 
he was all over me. | had to ask his permission to go 
anywhere and | had to put up with his mistreatment and 
beatings. The women around me accepted this. | felt 
more and more discouraged and finally began to believe 
that this is what the world was like, that the world | had 
known before did not really exist, that this is just how life 
was. My mother-in-law repeated to me again and again, 
“This is your cross to bear, daughter. Carry it with 
resignation.” She would tell me the story of Saint Rita 
who had a husband worse than mine.28 


But on December 12, | couldn’t stand it anymore. He 
hit me again and | didn’t want that life for my son, so | 
decided to leave my house and | went back to my 
parents’ home. He followed me on December 21 and 
asked for forgiveness. He was a photographer, so he had 
come to work on two weddings and stayed the whole 
month of December. On December 31, we were in my 
parents’ home when the news broke. | didn’t understand 
what was happening, but | saw these small women, 
poorly dressed and poorly armed, malnourished, but with 
a determination that touched my soul. | felt ashamed of 
myself. How, if | had more opportunities than them my 
whole life, had | let myself reach this level of oppression, 
while they, with so many paths closed to them, were 
willing to die to liberate themselves, and not just from a 
husband, but from the entire government?! 

Since [my husband] was a photographer, he started 
taking pictures of the Zapatistas. They were published all 
over the world and | saw those photos in my house every 
day. | sent one of them to be framed and | hung it in the 
living room of my house. It was of a woman with her back 
to the camera, and below her ski mask all you could see 
was her braid. | felt accompanied. They gave me back 
what | had lost in Cintalapa. Life did not have to be like 
this, and | had to free myself. 

From then on, | began to study. It took me two years to 
free myself completely from that man. When he began to 
see my self-confidence, he attacked me more and more 
until | escaped. He even took my son away from me and 
kept him for fifty-four days. He left me in the street, 
literally homeless, and he beat me wherever he found 
me. But | freed myself. | rescued my child and now | am 
happy and strong. | see him in the street and | feel 
enormous, because | have something that the Zapatista 
women taught me: dignity. 


| thank them for giving me back my dignity, because 
they also gave me back my self. | don’t have any way to 
repay them, but if it means anything to them to know, | 
would like to tell them thank you, because throughout 
civil society there are surely many, many of us who, 
thanks to them, have recuperated the most valuable 
thing, our dignity. May God bless them always, and may 
there always be light on their path so they may 
illuminate the way, with their small, strong, brave steps, 
for those of us who are blind. 


Zapatista women have a vision that extends far beyond 
their own communities. At the end of an interview with 
several Zapatista women in Morelia, | asked if they wanted to 
add anything. “I want to tell women around the world: ‘Don’t 
stop organizing, don’t stop fighting, keep moving forward,’” 
said Elida.2? They all nodded, reflecting on the changes they 
had fought so hard to realize and expressing their desire to 
Share this with other women. Comandanta Micaela leaned 
forward and said: “To all the other women who want to 
struggle, we want to tell you: ‘We’re with you.’” 


Epilogue 


The story of the Zapatista movement did not end with the 
Comandanta Ramona Women’s Gathering. Although two 
decades of low-intensity conflict have taken a toll on 
Zapatista communities, the EZLN continues to hold 
significant territory in Chiapas. It has turned away from 
trying to change an intractable government and has 
concentrated more on its own project of indigenous 
autonomy, which continues to thrive. 

A generation of young Zapatistas, born after the 1994 
uprising, represents the promise of a revolution begun more 
than twenty years ago. And though the terrorist attacks of 
September 11, 2001, altered the geopolitical landscape, and 
the “War on Terror” has pulled international attention away 
from popular social movements like the EZLN, the Zapatistas 
have not disappeared from the scene. Large mobilizations 
and gatherings in recent years have demonstrated the 
movement’s resiliency. In December 2012, for example, 
coinciding with the end of one epoch in the Mayan calendar 
and the beginning of another, the EZLN organized a massive 
silent march in cities throughout Chiapas. Young Zapatistas 
swelled the ranks of this march into the tens of thousands. In 
2013, to mark thirty years since its founding, twenty years 
since its uprising, and ten years since the birth of the 
Caracoles, the EZLN invited civil society to attend Escuelitas 
Zapatistas (Little Zapatista Schools). Thousands of Mexican 
and international supporters responded to the call and 
traveled to Chiapas to learn from the Zapatista experience. 
The attendees included young, urban Mexicans looking to 
the Zapatistas, once again, aS a source of hope and 
inspiration. The EZLN continues to have global resonance, 
directly and indirectly informing the political outlook and 
strategic orientation of many young anticapitalist activists 
today. 


The Zapatista movement has also planted seeds around 
the world because people like me—and many, many others 
—spent time in Chiapas and took zapatismo back home with 
them. As | prepared to leave Mexico in 2003, | had a series of 
emotional goodbyes with women whom | had come to 
consider members of my family. Amid the sadness of 
farewells, | told each of them that | was leaving because | 
felt a sense of responsibility to return to my own home, my 
own context, and to continue to do the same work there. 
Almost every one of them responded, “That’s exactly what 
we want.” 

The Zapatista movement in general, and Zapatista 
women in particular, have influenced all the activist projects 
and organizing work | have been involved with since | 
moved back to the United States— from an environmental 
justice project with Latina women in San Jose, California, to 
coordinating multilingual infrastructure for the US Social 
Forum; from a political education collective in Oakland to a 
membership organization working with the low-income 
immigrant community in New York. The Zapatista movement 
iS present in the way | think about long-term movement 
building, holistic solutions, and the centrality of leadership 
development; about the intertwined relationship between 
family, community, and political struggle; about the cyclical 
nature of life; about developing grassroots institutions to 
respond to your community’s needs, even as you build 
collective power to confront institutionalized injustice; and 
about the fact that none of us have all the answers, that we 
make the road by walking. 

Working side by side with Zapatista women for several 
years— witnessing and absorbing the quiet dignity of their 
resistance, their epilogue = 289 unflinching commitment, 
their unquestioned assumption that the collective well- 
being takes priority over the individual, and_ their 
combination of discipline and humor, militancy and 
tenderness— influenced me in ways that remain deeply 


ingrained ten years later. One of the many lessons | learned 
from Zapatista women was the enduring nature of this work 
and the patience that comes along with it. Eva, the elder 
from Miguel Hidalgo whose five adult sons urged her to join 
the EZLN and whose granddaughter now scolds Eva for 
giving her too much work, once told me, “The path of this 
struggle is long and there is still much we want to 
accomplish. We don’t know how long it will take. There are 
many things we will probably not achieve ourselves. It will 
be up to our grandchildren, our great-grandchildren, and our 
great-great-grandchildren.”! 





The author with a Zapatista woman in the village of Prado. (Photograph by 
Mariana Mora.) 
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1492 


1519-1521 


1528 


1712 


1810-1821 
1824 
Mid-1800s 


1869 


timeline of key dates 


Christopher Columbus arrives in the Americas; 


indigenous communities often refer to this 
date as 


the beginning of five hundred years of 
resistance. 

Spanish conquest of the Aztec Empire, a 
significant 

event in the Spanish colonization of the 
Americas. 

The conquest of most of Chiapas is completed 
under the leadership of Spanish conquistador 
Diego de Mazariegos. 


Tzeltal Revolt in the municipality of Cancuc in 
the 


highlands of Chiapas. 

Mexican War of Independence from Spain. 
Chiapas becomes part of Mexico. 

La Reforma, a period of modernizing liberal 


reforms in Mexico that strip both the church 
and 


indigenous communities of lands; in seeking to 


curtail the power of the clergy, La Reforma 
resulted 


in the enrichment of large landholders and 
wors- 


ened conditions for landless peasants. 
Caste War in the Tzotzil municipality of Cham- 


ula, sparked by the dispossession of 
indigenous 


communities. 


1910-1920 
1917 


1929 


1930s 


1934-1940 


1950s 


1960 


1969 


Mexican Revolution. 
Mexican Constitution is ratified. 


Formation of the ruling Partido Nacional 
Revolu- 


cionario (National Revolutionary Party, PNR), 
later 


renamed the Institutional Revolutionary Party 
or PRI. 


Colonization of the Lacandon Jungle by 
indigenous 


peasants fleeing from fincas begins. 
Lazaro Cardenas is president of Mexico and 


implements land reform that was promised in 
the 

Mexican Constitution of 1917. 

Colonization of the Lacandon Jungle 
intensifies; 

the government seeks to relieve mounting 
tensions 


over land by encouraging land-poor 
indigenous 


peasants from the highlands to settle the 
rainforest 


in eastern Chiapas. 


Samuel Ruiz becomes the bishop of the 
Catholic 


Diocese of San Cristdbal de las Casas (and 
would 


remain so until the year 2000). 


Formation of the clandestine National 
Liberation 


Forces or FLN in Monterrey, Nuevo Leon. 


1974 


Late 1970s 


1982 


Nov. 17, 
1983 


1992 


1992 
1993 


The Indigenous Congress, organized by the 
Diocese 


of San Cristdébal, brings together over a 
thousand 


indigenous delegates and catalyzes an 
increased 


level of organization in the indigenous 
communi- 

ties of Chiapas. 

The FLN begins recruiting indigenous members 
in 

the northern zone and central highlands of 
Chiapas. 

Mexico declares that it is unable to pay its 
interna- 

tional loans, triggering a debt crisis and 
ushering in 

an era of strict neoliberal policies. 


Members of the FLN form the EZLN. 


Leading up to the implementation of NAFTA, 
the 


Mexican Constitution is changed to allow 
ejidos to 

be bought and sold. 

Alcohol is banned in Zapatista communities. 
The CCRI is formed as the highest body of 
leader- 

ship within the EZLN, replacing the 
nonindigenous 

leadership of the FLN. Additionally, the EZLN 
passes a series of revolutionary laws, including 
the 


Jan. 1994 
Dec. 1994 


Feb. 9, 1995 


Feb. 16, 
1996 


July 27- 


Aug. 3, 
1996 
Oct. 1996 


Sept. 1997 


Dec. 22, 
1997 


1998 


1999 
2000 


2001 


Women’s Revolutionary Law. 

Zapatista uprising. 

The EZLN declares the existence of more than 
thirty 

autonomous municipalities. 

The Mexican military launches an offensive 
against 

Zapatista communities. 


The EZLN and the Mexican government sign 
the 


San Andrés Peace Accords on Indigenous 
Rights 
and Culture. 


The EZLN holds the First Intercontinental 
Gather- 


ing for Humanity and against Neoliberalism. 


Comandanta Ramona travels to Mexico City for 


the founding meeting of the National 
Indigenous 


Congress. 
Mobilization of 1,111 Zapatistas to Mexico City. 


Acteal massacre. 


Series of incursions by the Mexican armed 
forces 


into Zapatista villages. 
The EZLN holds the Consulta Nacional. 


The PRI loses the presidential elections in 
Mexico 


after seven decades of one-party rule. 
The EZLN organizes the March for Indigenous 


2005 
2006 


2007 


Dignity, and Comandanta Ester becomes the 
first indigenous woman to address the Mexican 
Congress. 

The EZLN launches the Other Campaign. 
Comandanta Ramona passes away. 


The Third Gathering between the Zapatista 
People 


and Peoples of the World “Comandanta 
Ramona 


and the Zapatistas.” 





Zapatista march in San Cristébal de las Cases to launch the Other Campaign, 
January 2006. (Photograph by Francesc Parés.) 


Glossary of Acronyms and Spanish Terms 


Las Abejas. Literally meaning “the bees,” this is a religious 
organization that sympathizes with Zapatista demands but 
does not support armed struggle. 


AMMAC. Abbreviation for Asociacién Mexicana de Mujeres 
Asociacion Civil (Mexican Women’s Association). 


ANCIEZ. Abbreviation for Alianza Nacional Campesina 
Independiente Emiliano Zapata (Emiliano Zapata National 
Independent Peasant Alliance). 


ARIC. Abbreviation for Asociacion Rural de Interés Colectivo 
(Rural Association ofCollective Interest). 


campesino. A peasant. 


Caracol. Literally meaning a “snail shell, conch, or spiral”; 
formerly called Aguascalientes, these are the five regional 
seats ofthe Zapatista autonomous government. 302 = 
COMPANERAS 


cargo. A position of leadership or authority. 


CCRI. Abbreviation for Comité Clandestino Revolucionario 
Indigena (Clandestine Revolutionary Indigenous 
Committee). 


CIEPAC. Abbreviation for Centro de _ Investigaciones 
Economicas y Politicas de Acciédn (Center of Economic and 
Political Investigations of Community Action). 


CIOAC. Abbreviation for Central Independiente de Obreros 
Agricolas y Campesinos (Independent Center for Agricultural 
Workers). 


CNC. Abbreviation for Confederacion Nacional Campesina 
(National Peasant Confederation). 


CNI. Abbreviation for Congreso Nacional /Indigena (National 
Indigenous Congress). 


CODIMUJ. Abbreviation for Comisi6dn Diocesana de Mujeres 
(Women’s Commission of the Diocese). 


comandante/comandanta. Literally meaning a 
“commander,” this refers to the EZLN’s political leaders and 
members of the CCRI. 


companeras. The feminine, plural version of companero, 
which is how Zapatista women refer to themselves. 


companero. A comrade or companion. In a_ political 
context, companero generally refers to someone who 
belongs to a particular organization or movement. For the 
EZLN, companero, or compa for short, is synonymous with 
“Zapatista.” 


consulta. A popular referendum. 


DESMI. Abbreviation for Desarrollo Econdmico y Social de 
los Mexicanos Indigenas (Social and Economic Development 
of Indigenous Mexicans).glossary = 303 


don/dona. An honorific in Spanish, placed before a person’s 
first name and used as a sign of respect. 


ejidos. Communally held land. The ejido system was an 
important aspect of land distribution programs in the wake 
of the Mexican Revolution. Until the Mexican Constitution 
was changed in 1992, ejidos could not be divided or sold. 
(An ejidatario is a member of an ejido.) 


encomienda. The system used during the Spanish 
conquest of Latin America to give conquistadors control over 
the indigenous people living there. 


encuentro. A gathering. 


EZLN. Abbreviation for Ejército Zapatista de Liberacion 
Nacional (Zapatista Army of National Liberation). 


la familia chiapaneca._ Literally meaning “the 
Chiapanecan family,” which refers to a small group of 
families that has historically maintained a grip on wealth 
and power in Chiapas. 


finca. An extensive and largely self-sufficient agricultural 
estate that often controlled indigenous laborers through 
debt peonage, many times from generation to generation. 
Also known as a hacienda in other parts of Latin America. 
(The owner of a finca is Known as the finquero.) 


FLN. Abbreviation for Euerzas de Liberaci6dn Nacional 
(National Liberation Forces). 


Junta de Buen Gobierno. Good Government Council. 


kaxlan. In Tzeltal and other Mayan languages, a word that 
refers to a nonindigenous person. mestizo/mestiza. A person 
ofmixed Spanish and indigenous heritage. 
miliciano/miliciana. A member of the Zapatista militia; an 
individual who lives in a Zapatista village, receives periodic 
military training, and can be called upon by the Zapatista 
army if necessary. milpa. A cornfield. 


nombre de lucha. Literally meaning a “name of struggle,” 
which is a pseudonym that Zapatistas choose for 
themselves. 


OCEZ. Abbreviation for Organizacién Campesina Emiliano 
Zapata (Emiliano Zapata Peasant Organization). 


palabra de Dios. Literally meaning the “word of God.” This 
refers to biblical texts as well as the organizing process led 
by the Catholic Diocese of San Cristébal de las Casas. 


panela. A solid block of unrefined cane sugar. 
patron. A landowner or boss. 
pozol. A drink made of corn dough mixed with water. 


PRI. Abbreviation for Partido Revolucionario Institucional 
(Institutional Revolutionary Party). 


PROCEDE. Abbreviation for Programa de Certificaci6n de 
Derechos Ejidales y Titulacién de Solares Urbanos (Program 
for Certification of Ejidal Rights). 


Seguridad Publica. The state police. 


zocalo. A central plaza in a city or town. 
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1. Testimony from the Third Gathering between the Zapatista 


People and the Peoples of the World “Comandanta Ramona 
and the Zapatistas,” La Garrucha, Chiapas, Mexico, 
December 30, 2007. 


- Comandanta Ester’s complete speech from March 11, 


2001, can be found at 
http://palabra.ezIn.org.mx/comunicados/2001/2001 03 1 
1_a. htm. 


‘Laura Castellanos, “Gobierna el EZLN a 250 mil 
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March 15, 2014, http://www.eluniversal.com.mx/nacion- 
mexico/2014/impreso/gobierna-el-ezln-a-250-mil- 
indigenas-211992.html#zap020114. 


‘ For example, on January 22, 2006, Evo Morales closed his 


inauguration speech by saying, “I will fulfill my 
commitment, as Subcomandante Marcos says, to lead by 
obeying the people; | will lead Bolivia by obeying the 
Bolivian people.” From “Mandaré obedeciendo al pueblo 
boliviano,” Prensa de Frente, January 22, 2006, accessed 
December 27, 2013, 
http://www.prensadefrente.org/pdfb2/index.php/a/2006/01 
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- For example, David Solnit, a prominent antiwar activist, 


said that the protests before the Iraq invasion “were 
organized through the networks created by the global 
justice movement, which in turn were inspired in part by 
rebellions by the Zapatistas and in the streets of Seattle.” 
David Solnit, interview with Jen Angel, November 2008, 
“David Solnit and the Arts of Change,” Journal of 


Aesthetics and Protest, accessed on December 27, 2013, 
http://www.joaap.org/webonly/ solnit_angel.htm. 


‘In 2001, Zapatista women authorities from the Morelia 


region asked me to collect women’s testimony and edit it 
into a book to document Zapatista women’s voices and 
experiences. It was printed and distributed within 
Zapatista communities in the Morelia region, and some 
copies were sold in bookstores in San Cristdbal. 
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